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TO 



BALPH ALLEN, Esq. 



Sn, 
Thx foDowing book is onoerely deagned to promote the canae of Tirtae^ 
and to expose some of the most gbring evils, as well public as piiTaie, 
which at present in&st the ooimtzy; thon^ there is scarce^ as I lemember, 
a sin^;^ stroke of satire aimed at any one penon throoghont the whole. 

Hie best man is the properest patron of sneh an attempt; this, I beBere^ 
win be readfly granted: nor will the public Yoice, I think, be more divided, 
to whom thej shall give that appellation. Should a letter, indeed, be thns 
inaoibed, Jktiwr OpHmo, there are few persons who would think it wanted 
any other direetion. 

I win not trouble you with a prefiioe concerning the work, nor endeavour 
to obviate any criticisms which can be made on it. The good-natured 
reader, if his heart should be here affected, win be inclined to pardon 
many fiuihs for the pleasure he wiU receive from a tender sensation ; and 
for readen of a different stamp^ the more fitutts th^ can discover, the 
more, I am convinced, thqr wiU be pleased. 

Nor win I assume the fulsome style of common dedicaton : I have not 
thor usual design in this epistle, nor wiU I borrow their language. Long^ 
very long may it be, before a most dreadful circumstance shan make it 
p asible for any pen to draw a just and true character of yourself without 
incurring a suspicion of flattery in the bosoms of the malignant. This 
task, therefore, I shaU defier tin that day Qi I should be so unfortunate 
as ever to see it) when every good man shaU pay a tear for the aatlfl&ctioii 



TIU DBDICATIOH. 

of hiB eurioflitj ; a day, wluch, at preflent, I beliere, there is but one good 
man in the world who can think of it with nnoonoem. 

Accept then, sir, thie small token of that love, that gratitade, and that 
respect, with which I shall always esteem it my greatest honour to be, sir, 
your most obliged, and most obedient hnmble servant, 

HMKY FIELDING. 
Bow-STBUT, Dee. 12, 1751. 
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Chay. L — Oontaans the exordium, fto. 

The Tarious accidents which befel a very worthy couple, after their 
unitiiigr in the state of matrimony, will be the subject of the follow- 
ing history. The distresses which they waded through were some 
of them so exquisite, and the incidents which produced these so 
extraordinary, that they seemed to require, not only the utmost 
malice, but the utmost invention which superstition has ever attri- 
buted to Fortune : thouffh, whether any such beiu^ interfered m 
the case, or, indeed, whether there be any such being in the uni- 
verse, is a matter which I by no means presume to determine in 
the affirmative. To speak a bold truth, I am, after much mature 
deliberation, inclined to suspect that the public voice has, in all 
ages, done much injustice to Fortune, and has convicted her of 
manv facts in which she had not the least concern. 1 question 
mucn, whether we may not, by natural means, account for the 
success of knaves, the calamities of fools, with ail the miseries in 
which men of sense sometimes involve themselves, by quitting the 
directions of prudence, and following the blind guidance of a pre- 
dominant passion ; in short, for all the ordinary phenomena which 
are imputed to Fortune, whom, perhaps, men accuse with no less 
abanrdlty in life, than a bad player complains of ill luck at the 
game of chess. 

But if men are sometimes ffuilty of hying improper blame on this 
imaginary beinff, they are altoflrether as apt to make her amends, 
by ascribing to her honours which she as little deserves. To re- 
tneve the ill consequences of. a foolish conduct, and, by struggling 
manfully with distress to subdue it, is one of Ihe noblest efforts of 
wisdom and virtue. Whoever, therefore, caUs such a man for- 
tunate, is guilty of no less impropriety in speech, than he would 
be, who should call the statuary or the poet xortunate, who carved 
a Yenus, or who wrote an Iliad. 

life may as properly be called an art as any other ; and the great 
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inoidenta in it are no more to be coniidered as mere aocidenta, than 
the several members of a fine statue, or a noble poem. The oritics 
in all these are not content with seeing anything to be {treat, with- 
out knowing why and how it came to be so. By examining care- 
fully the several gradations which conduce to bnng every model to 
perfection, we learn truly to know that science in which the model 
IS formed : as histories of this kind, therefore, may properly be 
called models of human life ; so, by observing minutely the several 
incidents which tend to the catastrophe or completion of the whole, 
and the minute causes whence those incidents are produced, we 
shall best be instructed in this most useful of all arts, which I call 
the Art of Life. 



Oaiy. II.— Th§ hlitoiy leti out^ObMrrmtioni on the exodlenoj of the Engliah 
ooutltutlon, end ourioui ezuninetiou before ejuetioe of peeoe. 

Ov the first of April, in the year , the watchmen of a certain 

parish (I know not particularly which), within the liberty of 
Westminster, brought several persons, whom they had apprehended 
the preceding night, before Jonathan Thrasher, Esq., one of the 
justices of the peace for that liberty. 

But here, reader, before we proceed to the trials of these offenders, 
we shall, after our usual manner, premise some things which it may 
be necessary for thee to know. 

It has been observed, I think, bv many, as well as the celebrated 
writer of Three Letters, that no human institution is capable of 
consummate perfection; — an observation, which, perhaps, tiiat 
writer at least gathered ftrom discovering some defects in the polity 
even of this well-regulated nation. And, indeed, if there should 
be any such defect in a constitution, which my Lord Coke long ago 
told us, — * the wisdom of all the wise men in the world, if tiiey had 
all met togeUier at one time, ooxAd not have equalled,* which some 
of our wisest men, who were met togetlxer long before, said was too 
good to be altered in any particular ; and which, nevertheless, has 
been mending ever sinoe, by a very great numbor of the said wise 
men :— if, 1 say, this constitution should be imperfect, we may be 
allowed, I think, to doubt whether any auoh ^ultlesa model can be 
found among the institutions of men. 

It will probably be objected, that the small imperfections, which 
1 am about to pi^uce« do not lie in the laws tnemselvee, but in 
the ill execution of them ; but, with submission, this appears to 
me to be no less an absurdity, than to say of any machine that it is 
excellently made, though incapable of performing its functiona. 
Good laws should execute themselvee in a welUreg ulated state ; at 
least, if the same legislature which provides the laws does not pro- 
vide Ibrthe execution of them, they act as Graham irould do^ if 
he should form all the parts of a dock in the most exquisite man- 
ner, yet put them so tc^ether that the dock could not gow la this 
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taae, surely^ we miffht say that there was a small defect in the con- 
stitution of the clock. 

To say the Ixath, Graham would soon see the fault, and would 
easily remedy it : the fault, indeed, could he no other, than that 
the parts were improperly disposed. 

Perhaps, reader, I have another illustration, which will set mv 
intention in a still clearer light hefore you. Figure to yourself, 
then, a family, the master of which should dispose of the several 
economical offices in the following: manner: viz., should put his 
butler on the coach-box, his steward behind his coach, his coach- 
man in the butlery, and his footman in the stewardship, and in 
the same ridiculous manner should misemploy the talents of every 
other servant ; it is easy to see what a ^^ure such a family must 
make in the world. 

As ridiculous as this may seem, I have often considered some of 
the lower offices in our civil government to be disposed in this very 
manner. To begin, I think, as low as I well can, with the watch- 
men in our metropolis, who, being to guard our streets by night 
from thieves and robbers, an office which at least requires strength 
of bodv, are chosen out of those poor, old, decrepit people, who are, 
from their want of bodily strength, rendered incapable of getting a 
livelihood by work. These men, armed only with a pole, which 
some of them are scarce able to lift, are to secure the persons and 
houses of his majesty's subjects from the attacks of gangs of young, 
bold, stout, desperate, and well-armed villains: — 

QcuB non yiriboB istis 
Manera conyeniant. 

If the poor old fellows should run away from such enemies, no 
one I think can wonder, unless it be that they were able to make 
their escape. 

The higher we proceed among our public officers and magistrates, 
the less defects of this kind will, perhaps, be observable. Mr. 
Thrasher, however, the justice before whom the prisoners above- 
mentioned were now brought, had some few imperfections in his 
magistratical capacity. I own, I have been sometimes inclined to 
think, that this office of a justice of peace requires some knowledge 
of the law, for this simple reason ; because, in everv case which 
oomes before him, he is to judge and act according to law. Again, 
as these laws are contained in a great variety of books (the statutes 
which relate to the office of a justice of peace making ot themselves 
at least two large volumes in folio, and that part of his jurisdiction 
which is founded on the common law being dispersed in above a 
hundred volumes), I cannot conceive how this knowledge should be 
acquired without reading; and yet, certain it is, Mr. Thrasher 
never read one syllable of the matter. 

This, perhaps, was a defect; but this was not all: for where 
mere ignorance is to decide a point between two litigants, it will 
always be an even chance whether it decides right or wrong : but 
sorry am I to say, right was often in a much worse situation than 
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this, and wrong has often had five hundred to tfne on his side hofore 
that niag:i8trate ; who, if he was ignorant of the laws of England, 
was Yet well versed in the laws of nature. He perfeetly well under- 
stood that fundamental principle, so strongly laid down in the in-* 
stitutes of the learned Rochefouoault, by which the duty of self- 
love is so strongly enforced, and every man is taught to consider 
himself as the centre of gravity, and to attract all things thither. 
To speak the truth plainly, the justice was never indifferent in a 
cause, but when he could get noUdng on either side. 

Such was the justice, to whose tremendous bar Mr. Gotobed, the 
constable, on the day above-mentioned, brought several delin- 
quents, who, as we have said, had been apprehended by the watoh^ 
£)r divers outrages. 

The first who came upon this trial, was as bloody a spectre a^ 
ever the imagination of a murderer or a tragic poet conceived. 
This poor wretch was ohareed with a battery by a much stouter 
man than himself: indeed, the accused person bore about him some 
evidence that he had been in an afi^y^ his clothes being very 
bloody; but certain open sluices on his own head sufficiently 
showed whence all the scarlet stream had issued, whereas tha 
accuser had not the least mark or appearance of anv wound. The 
justice asked the defendant what he meant by breaking the king's 
peace } to which he answered, *' Upon my shoul I do love the king 
very well, and I have not been after breaJcing anything of his that 



i do know ; but upon my shoul this man has brake my head, and 
my head did brake his stick ; that is all, gra." He then offered to 
produce several witnesses against this improbable accusation ; but 
the justice presently interrupted him, saying, " Sirrah, your tongue 
betniys jour guilt : you are an Irishman, and that is always suffi- 
cient evidence with me." 

The second criminal was a poor woman, who was taken up by 
the watch as a street-walker. It was alleged against her, that she 
was found walking the streets after twelve o'clock, and the watch-* 
man declared he believed her to be a common strumpet. She 
pleaded in her defence (as was really the truth), that she was a 
servant, and was sent by ner mistress, who was a little shopkeeper, 
and upon the point of delivery, to fetch a midwife ; which she offered 
to prove by several of the neighbours, if she was allowed to send 
for them. The justice asked her why she had not done it before i 
to which she answered, she had no money, and could get no mesx 
sender. The justice then called her several scurrilous names : and, 
deckring she was guilty, within the statute of street-walkingi 
ordered ner to Bridewell for a month, 

A genteel young man and woman were then set forward, and a 
very grave-looking person swore he caught them in a situation, 
which we cannot as particularly describe nere as he did before the 
maeistrate, ^ho, having received a wink from his clp^k declared 
with much warmth, that the fact was incredible " v ^ r; ossible. 
He presently discharged the accused parties, and " > . "?, with* 
out any evidence, to commit the accuser for perj - • j i i^is the 
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elerk dissuaded him from, sayiiig, he doubted whet^^er a justioe of 
peace had any suoh power. The j ustioe at first differed iu opinion ; 
and said, he had seen a man stand iu the pillory about perjury; 
nay, he had known a man in jail for it too ; and how oame he there, 
if he was not committed thither } ** Whv, that is true, sir," answered 
the clerk ; " and yet I have been told by a very great lawyer, that 
a man cannot be committed for i>erjury before he is indicted ; and 
tiie reason is, I believe, because it is not against the peace before 
the indictment makes it so."— "Why, that may be," cries the jus- 
tice ; " and, indeed, perjury is but scandalous words, and I know a 
man cannot have a warrant for those, unless you put for rioting^ 
them into the warrant." 

The witness was now about to be discharged, when the lady, 
whom he had accused, declared she would swear the peace against 
him ; for that he had called her a whore several times. " Oho ! 
you will swear the peace, madam, will you ?" cries the justice : 
• fp.Ye her the peace, presently ; and pray, Mr. Constable, secure the 
prisoner, now we have him, while a warrant is made to take him 
up." All which was immediately performed, and the poor witness, 
for want of sureties, was sent to pnson. 

A^oung fellow, whose name was Booth, was now charged with 
beatHtg the watchman in the execution of his office, and breaking 
his lantern. This was deposed by two witnesses ; and the shat- 
tered remains of a broken lantern, which had been long preserved 
for the sake of its testimony, were produced to corroborate the 
evidence. The justice, perceiving^ the criminal to be but shabbily 
dressed, was going to commit him without asking any farther 
questions. At length, however, at the earnest request of the 
accused, the worthy magistrate submitted to hear nis defence, 
fhe young man then alleged, as was in reality the case, that, as he 
was walking home to his lodgings, he saw two men in the street 
«nielly beating a third, upon which he had stopped and endea- 
Touied to assist the person who was so unequally attacked ; that 
the watch came up during[ the affray, and took them all four into 
custody ; that they were immediately carried to the roundhouse, 
whet« the two original assailants, who appeared to be men of for- 
iune, found means to make up the matter, and were discharg^ bjy 
the constable ; a favour which he himself^ having no money in his 
poeket, was unable to obtain. He utterly denied having assaulted 
any of l^e watchmen, and solemnly declared that he was offered 
his liberty at the price of half-a-crown. 

Though the bare word of an offender can never be taken against 

* Opu» e$t interprete. B j the laws of England, abosiye words are not pnnidiable 
%y the magistrate : some commissioners of the peace, therefore, when one scold has 
applied to them forawatrant asainst- another, flrom too eager a desire of doing 
justice, have oonstxued a little harmless scolding into a riot, which is, in law, an 
oatrageoos breach of the peace committed by several persons, by three at least ; nor 
ean aless »> ii':er be convicted of it. Under this word rioting, or netting (for I 
hare se&i. i'y 't hoth ways), many thousands of old women have been arrested ana 
patto A^i' •!' .' ?ni.*times in prison, for a little intemperate use of their tongnea 
This px&o :u ' , Q T > decrease in the year 1740. 
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the oath of his aconser ; yet the matter of this defence was so per^ 
tiDent, and delivered with such an air of truth and sinoerity, uiat 
had the magistrate heen endued with much sanity, or had he 
been ffifted yery moderately with another quality very necessary 
to alTwho are to administer justice, he would have employed some 
labour in cross-examining the watchmen ; at least, he wuuld have 
given the defendant the time he desired to send for the other per- 
sons who were present at the affiray ; neither of which he did. In 
short, the magistrate had too great an honour for Truth, to suspect 
that she ever appeared insoraid apparel; nor did he ever sully 
his sublime notions of that virtue, by uniting them with the mean 
ideas of poverty and distress. 

There remained now only one prisoner, and that was the poor 
man himself, in whose defence the last-mentioned culprit was en^ 
gaged. His trial took but a very short time. A cause of battery 
and broken lantern was instituted against him, and proved in the 
same manner ; nor would the justice hear one word in defence : 
but thouffh his patience was exhausted, his breath was not ; for 
against tnis last wretch he poured forth a great many volleys of 
menace and abuse. 

The delinquents were then all despatched to prison, under a 
guard of watchmen; and the justice and the constable adjourned 
to a neighbouring alehouse to take their morning repast. 



Oair. in.— Containing the intida of a pnion. 

Mb. Booth (for we shall not trouble you with the rest) was no 
■ooner arrived in the prison, than a number of persons gathered 
round him, all demanding garnish ; to which Mr. Booth not making 
a ready answer, as indeed ne did not understand the word, some 
were going to lay hold of him, when a person of apparent dignity 
oame up, and insisted that no one should afitont the gentleman. 
This person, then, who was no less than the master or keeper of the 
prison, turning towards Mr. Booth, acquainted him, that it was 
the custom of the place for every prisoner, upon his first arrival 
there, to give something to the nirmer prisoners to make them 
drink. This, he said, was what they called garnish ; and con- 
eluded with tidvlsinff his now customer to draw nis purse upon the 
present occasion. Mr. Booth answered, that he would very readily 
comply with this laudnble custom, was it in his power; but that 
in reality lie had not a shilling in his pocket, and what was worse, 
he hsd not a shilling in the world. ^* Oho I if that be the case,*' 
cries the )«m)fr, " it Is snothcr matter, and I have nothing to say." 
upon which, hp imme (Hatcly drpartiid, and left poor Booth to the 
mfrcy of his comimnionM, wno, without loss of time, applied them- 
selves to uncasittg, MS i\m U?fmi it, and with such dexterity, that 
Ui ooat was not utily stri|;ped oil; but out of sigbt in a minute. 
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Mr. Booth was too weak to resist, and too wise to complain of 
this usajre. As soon, therefore, as he was at liberty, and declared 
free of the place, he summoned hid philosophy, of which he had no 
inooDsideraDle sharQ, to his assistance, and resolved to malce him* 
aelf as easy as possible under his present circumstances. 

Gould his own thoughts indeed have suffered him for a moment 
to forget where he was, the dispositions of the other prisoners 
might have induced him to believe that he had been in a happier 
place ; for much the greater part of his fellow-sufferers, instead of 
wailing and repining at their conditions, were laughing, sing- 
ing» and diverting themselves with various kinds of sports and 
gambols. 

The first person who accosted him was called blear-eved Moll, a 
woman of no very comely appearance. Her eye (for she had but 
one), whence she derived ner nickname, was such as that nick- 
name bespoke : besides which, it had two remarkable qualities ; 
for, lirst, as if Nature had been careful to provide for her own de- 
fect, it constantly looked towards her blind side ; and, secondly, 
the ball consisted almost entirely of white, or rather of yellow, 
with a little ney spot in the comer, so small that it was scarce 
discernible. Nose she had none ; for Yenus, envious perhaps at 
her former charms, had carried off the gristly part; and some 
earthly damsel, perhaps, from the same envy, had levelled the bone 
with the rest of ner face : indeed, it was far beneath the bones of 
her cheeks, which rose proportionally higher than is usual. About 
half a dozen ebony teeth fortified that large and lon^ canal which 
nature had cut fiom ear to ear, at the bottom of which was a chin 
preposterously short, nature having turned up the bottom^ instead 
of suffering it to grow to its due length. 

Her body was well adapted to her face ; she measured full as 
much round the middle as from head to foot; for, b(^des the 
extreme breadth of her back, her vast breasts had long since for- 
saken their native home, and had settled themselves a uttle below 
thegfrdle. 

I wish certain actresses on the stage, 'when they are to perform 
eharacters of no amiable cast, would study to dress themselves with 
the propriety with which blear-eyed Moll was now arrayed. For 
the sake of our squeamish reader, we shall not descend to particu- 
lars : let it suffice to say, nothing more rag^ped or more dirty was 
ever emptied out of the roundhouse at St. Qiles's. 

We hiive taken the more pains to describe this person, for two 
Temarkable reasons : the one is, that this unlovely creature was 
taken in the fiEU^t with a very pretty young fellow; the other. 
which is more productive of moral lesson, is that, however wretched 
her fortune may appear to the reader, she was one of the merriest 
persons in the whole prison. 

Blear-eyed MoU then came up to Mr. Booth with a smile, or 
rather grin on her countenance, and asked him for a dram of gin ; 
and, when Booth assured her that he had not a penny of money, 
thib replied, ' I thought by your look you had been a clever fellow, 
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and upon the snaflSingr lay^ at least; but I find you are loine 
sneakinff bndgef rascal. She then lannched forth a ToUey of 
dreadful oaths, interlarded with some language not proper to be 
repeated here, and was going to lay hold on poor Booth, wnen a tall 
prisoner, who had been verv earnestly eyeing Booth for some time, 
came np, and, taking her by the shoulder, flunf her off at some 
distance, cursing her for a Ih—h, and bidding her let the gentkonan 
alone. 

This person was not himself of the most inviting aspect : he was 
long-visaged, and pale, with a red beard of above a fortnight's 
growth. He was attired in a brownish black coat, which would 
have showed more holes than it did, had not the linen, which 
appeared through it, been entirely of the same colour with the 

This ^ntleman, whose name was Bobinson, addressed himself 
very oiviUy to Mr. Booth, and told him he was sorry to see one of 
his appearance in that place : ** For, as to your being without vour 
ooat, sir," says he, '* I can easilj account for that ; and, inaeed, 
dress is the least part which distmguiihes a gentleman : " at which 
words he cast a significant look on his own coat, as if he desired 
they should be applied to himsell He then proceeded in the fd^* 
lowing manner : — 

" I perceive, sir, yon an but just arrived in this dismal place, 
which is, indeed, rendered more detestable by the wretches who 
inhabit it, than by any other ciroumstanoes ; but, even these a wise 
man will soon bring himself to bear with indifference : for what is, 
is ; and what must be, must be. The knowledge of this, which, 
simple as it appears, is, in truth, the height of aU philosophy, 
renders a wise man superior to every evil which can befal him. I 
hope, sir, no very dreadful accident is the cause of your coming 
hither; but whatever it was, yon may be assured it oould not be 
otherwise, for all things happen bv an inevitable fatality ; and a 
man can no more resist the impulse of fate, than a wheelbaixow 
can the force of its driver." 

Besides the obligation which Mr. Bobinson had conferred on Mr. 
Booth, in delivering him from the insults of blear-eyed Moll, there 
was something in toe manner of Bobinson, which, notwithstanding 
the meanness of his dress, seemed to distinynish him from the 
crowd of wretches who swarmed in those regions ; and, above alL 
the sentiments which he had just declared very nearly coineidea 
with those of Mr. Booth. This gentieman was what they call a 
freethinker; that is to say, a deist, or, perhaps, an atheist: for 
though he did not absolutely deny the existence of a God, yet he 
entirely denied his providence ; a doctrine which, if it is not down- 
right atheism, has a direct tendency towards it; and, as Dr. 
Cuirke observes, may soon be driven into it. And as to Mr. Bootii, 
though he was in his heart an extreme well-wisher to religion (for 
he was an honest man), yet his notions of it were very dight and 

1 A eaat term for robbeiy <m the hi^bwaj. 
• Another cent tann far jflffgiBg. 
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Tiiicertain. To say the tmtb, be was in the waYering condition so 
finely described by Glaudian : — 

^labefacta eadeb»t 

Bdigio, oauasqne viam non spooite seqtiebar 
Alterina, yacuo qui carrere semiaa mota 
Affirmat, magnamqtie novas per inane flgnraB 
Fortuna, non arte, regi ; qn«B nnmina sensn 
Ambigno, yel nulla patat, vel neada nostri. 

This way of thinking, or rather of doubting, he had contracted 
from the same reasons which Glaudian assigns, and which had 
induced Brutus, in his latter days, to doubt trie existence of that 
virtue which he had all his life cultivated. In short, poor Booth 
imagined, that a larger share of misfortunes had fallen to his lot 
than he had merited; and this led him, who, though a ^d 
classical scholar, was not deeply learned in religious matters, into 
a disadvantageous opinion oi Providence. A dangerous way of 
reasoning, in which our conclusions are not only too nasty, from an 
imperfect view of things, but we are likewise liable to much error 
from partiality to ourselves, viewing our virtues and vices as 
through a perspective, in which we turn the glass sdways to our 
own advantage, so as to diminish the one, and as greatly to magnify' 
the other. 

From the above reasons, it can be no wonder that Mr. Booth did 
not decline the acquaintance of this person, in a place which could 
not promise to aifbrd him auj better. He answered him, there- 
fore, with great courtesy, as, indeed, he was of a very good and 
gentle disposition ; and, after expressing a civil surprise at meeting 
nim there, declared himself to be of the same opimon with regard 
to tiie necessity of human actions ; adding, however, that he did 
not believe men were under any blind impulse or direction of 
fate ; but tiiat every man acted merely from the force of tiiat passion 
which was uppermost in his mind, and could do no otherwise. 

A discourse now ensued between the two gentlemen, on the 
necessity arising from the impulse of fate, and the necessity arising 
from the impulse of passion, which, as it will make a pretty pam- 
phlet of itself, we shall reserve for some future opportunity. When 
this was ended, they set forward to survev the jail, and the prisoners, 
with the several cases of whom Mr. Bx)Din8on, who had been some 
time under confinement, undertook to make Mr. Booth acquainted. 



CsAP. IV.— DiidoBing fiffUier aeoreto of the pjason-boiue. 

The first persons whom they passed by were three men in fetters, 
who were enioying themselves very merrily over a bottle of wine 
and a pipe ox tobacco. These, Mr. Robinson informed his friend, 
were tnree street-robbers, and were all certain of being hanged the 
ensuing sessions : ** so inconsiderable an object," said he, '* is misery 
to light minds, when it is at any distance. 
^ A little farther they beheld a man prostrate on the ground, 

K ' B 
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whose heaTy groans and frantic aotions plainly indicated the high- 
est disorder of mind. This person was, it seems, committed for a 
small felonv; and his wife, who then lay-in, upon hearing the 
news, had thrown herself from a window two pairs of stairs niffh, 
by which means he had, in all probability, lost both her and his 

A yery pretty girl then adyanoed towards them, whose beanty 
Mr. Booth conld not help admiring the moment he saw her ; de- 
claring, at the same time, he thought she had ^eat innocence in 
her cottotenanoe. Robinson said she was committed thither as an 
idle and disorderly person, and a common street- walker. As she 
passed by Mr. Booth, she discharged a volley of words, every one 
of which was too indecent to be repeated. 

They now beheld a little creature sitting by herself in a comer, 
and crying bitterly. This girl, Mr. Robinson said, was committed, 
because her father-in-law, who was in the grenadier guards, had 
sworn that he was afraid of his life, or of some bodily harm which 
she would do him, and she could get no sureties for keeping the 
peace ; for which reason. Justice Thrasher had committed her to 
prison. 

A groat noise now arose, occasioned by the prisoners all flocking 
to see a fellow whipped for petty laroeny, to which he was con- 
demned by the court of quarter sessions ; but this soon ended in the 
disappointment of the spectators, for the fellow, after being 
stripped, haying adyancea another sixpence, was discharged un- 
touched. 

This was immediately followed by another bustle. Blear-eyed 
Moll, and several of her companions, haying got possession of a 
man who was committed for certain odious practices, were giving 
him various kinds of discipline, and would probably have put an 
end to him, had he not been rescued out of their hands by authority. 

When this bustle was a little allayed, Mr. Booth took notice of 
a younff woman in rags sitting on the ground, and supporting the 
head of an old man in her lap, who appeared to be giving up the 

Shost. These, Mr. Robinson informed him, were father and 
aughter ; that the latter was committed for stealing a loaf, in 
order to support the former ; and the former for receiving it, know- 
ing it to be stolen. 

A well-dressed man then walked surlily by them, whom Mr. 
Robinson reported to have been committed on an indictment found 
a^^st him for a most horrid peijury ; '* but," says he, " we expect 
hun to be bailed to-day." — "Good Heaven!" cries Booth, "can 
such villains find bail, and is no person charitable enough to bail 
that poor father and daughter ?"— " sir," answered Robinson, 
"the offence of the daughter, being felony, is held not to be bailable 
in law, whereas peijuij is a misdemeanour only ; and therefore 
persons who are even indicted for it, are, nevertheless, capable of 
Deing bailed. Nay, of all perjuries, that of which this man is 
indicted is the worst ; for it was with the intention of tiding away 
the life of an innocent person by form of law. As to perjuries in 
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dvil matters, they are not so very criminal."—" They are not," said 
Booth : ** and yet even these are a most flag:itions offence, and worthy 
the highest punishment." — " Sorely they ought to be distinguished, 
answered Kobinson, " from the others ; for what is taking away a 
little property from a man, compared to taking away his life uid 
his reputation, and ruining his family into the bargain ? I hope 
there can be no comparison in the crimes, and I think there ought 
to be none in the punishment. However, at present^ the punish- 
ment of all peijury is only pillory, and transportation for seven 
years ; and as it is a traversable and bailable offence, methods are 
often found to escape any punishment at all." ^ 

Booth expressed great astonishment at this, when his attention was 
suddenly diverted oy the most miserable object he had yet seen. 
This was a wretch aunost naked, and who bore on his countenance, 
joined to an appearance of honesty, the marks of poverty, hunger, 
and disease : he had, moreover, a wooden leg, and two or three scars 
on his forehead. ** The case of this poor man is, indeed, unhappy 
enough," said Robinson : *' he has served his country, lost his limb, 
and received several wounds at the siege of Gibraltar. When he 
was discharged from the hospital abroad, he came over to get into 
that of Chelsea, but could not immediately, as none of his officers 
were then in England. In the meantime he was one day appre- 
hended and committed hither on suspicion of stealino: three herrm^s 
from a fishmonger. He was tried several months ago for this 
offence, and acquitted ; indeed, his innocence manifestly appeajed 
at the trial ; but he was brought back again for his fees, and here 
he has lain ever since." 

Booth expressed great horror at this account, and declared if he 
had only so much money in his pocket, he would pay his fees for 
him ; but added, that he was not possessed of a single farthing in 
the world. 

Bobinson hesitated a moment, and then said, with a smile, " I 
am goin^ to make you, sir, a very odd proposal after jova last 
declaration ; but what say you to a game at cards ? it will serve 
to pass a tedious hour, and may divert your thoughts from more 
unpleasant^speoulations." 

I do not imagine Booth would have agreed to this; for thouffh 
some love of gaming had been formerly amongst his faults, yet ne 
was not so egregiously addicted to that vice, as to be tempted by 
the shabby plight of Kobinson, who had, if I may so express my- 
self, no charms for a gamester. If he had, however, any such in- 
clinations, he had no opportunity to follow them ; for before he 
could make any answer to Robinson's proposal, a strapping wench 

a, asked him to walk 



came up to Booth, and taking hold of nis arm, 

aside with her, saying, " What, are you such a fresh cull, that you 

do not know this le^ow ? why, he is a gambler, and committed for 

^ By removing the indictment by etrtiorari into the Zing's Bench, the trial is so 
long poB^ned, and the costa are ao highly increased, that proaeoutom are often 
tired oat, and some incapacitated from pnrBoing. Verbum saptetiH, 
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oheatingr at play; there is not sqcIi a pickpocket in the whole 
quod." ' 

A scene of altercation now ensued between Robinson and the 
lady, which ended in a bout at fistioufb, in which the lady was 
greatl;^ superior to the philosopher. 

While the two combatants were engaged, a graYe*looking man, 
rather better dressed than the majority of the company, came up 
to Mr. Booth, and, taking him aside, said, *' I am sorry, sir, to 
see' a gentleman, as you appear to be, in such intimacy with that 
rascal, who makes no scruple of disowning all revealed religion : as 
for crimes, they are human errors, and signify but little ; nay, 
perhaps, the worse a man is by nature, the more room there is for 
grace. The Spirit is active, and loves best to inhabit those minds 
where it may meet with the most work. Whatever your crime be, 
therefore, I would not have you despair, but rather rejoice at it ; 
for perhaps it may be the means of your being called." He ran on 
for a considerable time with this cant, without waiting for an answer, 
and ended in declaring himself a Methodist. 

Just as the Methodist had finished his discourse, a beautiful young 
woman was ushered into the jail : she was genteel and well-dressed, 
and did not in the least resemble those females whom Mr. Booth 
had hitherto seen. The oonstaUe had no sooner delivered her at 
the gate, than she asked, with a commanding voice, for the keeper; 
and, when he arrived, she said to him, '* Well, sir, whither am I to be 
conducted ? I hope I am not to take up my lodgings with these 
creatures." The keeper answered, with a kmd of surlv respect, 
" Madam, we have rooms for those that can afford to pay lor them." 
At these words she pulled a handsome purse from her pocket, in 
which many guineas chinked, saying, with an air of indignation, 
that she was not come thither on account of poverty. The keeper 
no sooner viewed the purse, than his features became all softened 
in an instant ; and, with all the courtesy of which he was master, 
he desired the lady to walk with him, assuring her that she should 
have the best apartment in his house. 

Mr. Booth was now left alone; for the Methodist had forsaken 
him, having, as the phrase of the sect is, searched him to the 
bottom : in fact, he had throughly examined every one of Mr. 
Booth's pockets ; from which he had conveyed away a penknife 
and an iron snuff-box, these being all the moveables which were to 
be found. 

Booth was standing near Ihe ffate of the prison when the young 
lady above mentioned was introduced into the yard : he viewed her 
features very attentively, and was persuaded that he knew her: 
she was, indeed, so remarkably handsome, that it was hardly pos- 
sible for any one who had ever seen her to forffct her. He inquired 
of one of uie under-keepers if the name of the prisoner lately 
arrived was not Matthews ; to which he was answered, that her 
name was not Matthews, but Vincent, and that she was committed 
for murder. 

^ A cant word for a pxison. 
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The latter part of this informatioii made Mr. Booth suspeot his 
memory more than the former : for it was very possible that she 
might have chaDfired her name ; but he hardly thought she could so 
far have changea her nature as to he guilty of a crime so very in- 
congruous with her former gentle manners ; for Miss Mktihews had 
both the birth and education of a gentlewoman. He concluded, 
therefore, that he was certainly mistaken, and rested satifi^ed, with- 
out any farther inquiry. 



Chap. Y.— Contftining certain adyentnres which befel Mr. Booth in the prison. 

The remainder of the day Mr. Booth spent in melancholy contem- 
plation on his present condition. He was destitute of the common 
necessaries of life, and consequently unable to subsist where he 
was ; nor was there a sinele person in town to whom he could, with 
any reasonable hope, apply for his delivery^. Grief for some time 
banished the thoughts of food £rom his mind ; but in the morning 
nature began to grow uneasy for the want c^ her usual nourishment, 
for he had not eaten a morsel during the last forty hours. A penny 
loaf, which is, it seems, the ordinary allowance to the prisoners in 
ErideweU, was now delivered him ; and while he was eating this, 
a man brought him a little packet, sealed up, informing him that it 
came by a messehger, who said it required no answer. 

Mr. Booth now opened his jacket, and, after unfolding several 
pieces of blank paper successively, at last discovered a guinea, 
wrapped with ^eat care in the innermost paper. He was vastly 
surprised at this sight, as he had few, if any Mends, from whom 
he could expect such a favour, slight as it was ; and not one of his 
friends, as ne was apprised, knew of his confinement. As there 
was no direction to the packet, nor a word of writing contained in 
it, he began to suspect that it was delivered to the wrong person ; 
and, being one of the most untainted honesty, he found out the man 
who gave it to him, and again examined him concerning the person 
who brought it, and the message delivwed with it. The man 
assured Booth that he had made no mistake ; saying, '* If your name 
is Booth, sir, I am positive you are the gentleman to whom the 
parcel I gave you belongs." 

The most scrupulous honesty would, perhaps, in such a situation, 
have been well enough satisfieMi in finding no owner for l^e guinea ; 
especiallv when proclamation had been made in the prison, that 
Mr. Bootn had received a packet without any direction, to which 
if any person had an^ claim, and would discover the contents, he 
was ready to deliver it to such claimant. No such claimant being 
found (I mean none who knew the contents ; for man^ swore they 
expected just such a packet, and believed it to be their property), 
Mr. Booth very calmly resolved to apply the money to his own use. 

The first thing, after redemption of the coat, which Mr. Booth, 
hungry as he was, thought of, was to supply himself with snufi» 
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wliich lie had long, to bis mat sorrow, been without. On 11 
oocaakm, he firesently missed that iron box whieh the Method 
had so dexteroosly oonveyed oat of his pocket, as we mentioned 
the last chapter. 

He no sooner missed this box, than he immediately snapected it 
the gambler was the person who had stolen it: nay, so well was 
assiued of this man's siult, tiiat it mav, perhaps, be improper 
say he barely snspected it. Though lu*. Booth was, as we ha 
hinted, a man of a Tery sweet disposition, yet was he rather o^ 
warm. Haying, therefore, no doubt concerning the person of t 
thiet he eageny sought him out, and Tcry bluntly charged hi 
with the fact 

The gambler, whom I think we should now call the philosophc 
receiyed this charge without the least yisible emotion either 
mind or muscle. After a short pause of a few moments, ] 
answered, with great solemnity, as follows : " Toung man, I a 
entirely unconcerned at your groundless suspicion. He that oei 
sures a stranger, as I am to you, without any cause, makes a wor 
compliment to lumself than to the stranger. Tou know yoursej 
friend ; you know not me. It is true, indeed, you heard me accuse 
of being a cheat and a gamester ; but who is my accuser ? Look ; 
my apparel, friend ; do thieyes and gamesters wear such clothes i 
these ? play is my folly, not my yice ; it is my impulse, and I ha^ 
been a martyr to it. W ould a gamester haye asked another topis 
when he could haye lost eighteen-penoe and won nothing ? Ho\ 
eyer, if you are not satisfied, you may seareh my i)ockets : the ou 
side of all but one will serye your turn, and in that one there is tl 
ei^hteen-penoe I told you of. ' He then turned up his clothes, ai 
his pockets entirely resembled the pitehers of the Belides. 

Booth was a little staggered at this defence. He said the rei 
value of the iron box was too inconsiderable to mention ; but thi 
he had a capricious yalue for it, for the sake of the person who ga^ 
it him : " for though it is not," said he, " worth sixpence, I wou] 
willingly giye a crown to anv one who would bring it me again." 

Robinson answered, ** If tnat be the case, you haye nothing moi 
to do but to signify your intention in the prison ; and I am we 
conyinced you will not be long without regaining the possession < 
your snuff-DOx," 

This adyice was immediately followed, and with success, tli 
Methodist presently producing the box, which, he said, he ha 
found, and should haye returned it before, had he known the parse 
to whom it belonged ; adding, with uplifted eyes, that the Spiri 
would not suffer him knowingly to detain the goods of anotnei 
howeyer inconsiderable the yalue was. "Why so, friend?" saii 
Robinson : '* haye I not heard you often say, the wickeder any mai 
was, the better, proyided he was what you call abelieyer ?"— *' Yoi 
mistake me," cries Cooper (for that was the name of the Methodist) 
" no man can be wicked after he is possessed by the Spirit. Ther 
is a wide difference between the days of sin and the days of ^ace 
I haye been a sinner myself."—" I belieye thee," cries Robinson 
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witli a sneer. ** I care not," answered the other, " what an atheist 
believes. I suppose you would insinuate that I stole the snuff-box ; 
but I value not your malice : the Lord knows my innocence." He 
then walked off with the reward ; and Booth, returning to Bobin- 
son, very earnestly asked pardon for his grouncUess suspicion ; which 
the other, without any hesitation, accorded him, saying, "You 
never accused me, sir ; you suspected some gambler, with whose 
character I have no concern. I should be angry with a friend or 
acquaintance who should give a hast^ credit to any allegation 
against me ; but I have no reason to be offended with you for behe ying 
what the woman, and the rascal who is just gone, and who is com- 
mitted here for a pickpocket (which you did not perhaps know), 
told you to my disadvantage : and, if you thougnt me to be a 
gambler, you had just reason to suspect any ill of me ; for I myself 
am confined here by the perjury of one of those villains, who, having 
cheated me of my money at play, and hearing that I intended to 
appl^ to a magistrate against him, himself began the attack, and 
obtained a warrant against me of Justice Thrasher, who, without 
hearina: one speech in my defence, committed me to this place." 

Boota testified great compassion at this account ; and, having 
invited Robinson to dinner, thej spent that day together. In the 
afternoon Booth indulged his fnend with a game of cards, at first 
for balance, and afterwards for shillings; when Fortune so 
favoured Robinson, that he did not leave the other a single shilling 
in his pocket. 

A surprising run of luck in a gamester is often mistaken for 
somewhat else, by persons who are not over-zealous believers in the 
divinity of Fortime. I have known a stranger at Bath, who has 
happened fortunately (I might almost say unfortunately) to have 
four by honours in his hand almost every time he dealt, for a whole 
evening, shunned universally by the whole company the next day : 
and certain it is, that Mr. Booth, though of a temper very little 
inclined to suspicion, began to waver in his opinion, whether the 
character given by Mr. Robinson of himself, or that which the others 
gave of him, was the truer. 

In the morning, hunger paid him a second visit, and found him 
again in the same situation as before: after some deliberation, 
therefore, he resolved to ask Robinson to lend him a shilling or two 
of that money which was lately his own ; and this experiment, he 
thought, would confirm him either in a good or evil opinion of that 
gentleman. 

To this demand Robinson answered, with great alacrity, that he 
should very gladly have complied, had not Fortune played one of 
her iade tncks with him ; " for, since my winning of you," said he, 
" I have been stripped not only of your money, but my own." He 
was going to harangue farther, but Booth, with great indignation, 
turned from him. 

This poor gentleman had very little time to reflect on his own 
misery, or the rascality, as it appeared to him, of the other, when 
the same person who had the day before delivered him the guinea 
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horn. ih<& unknown liand agsin aeeosted bint, and told liini a lai 
in the house (ao he ez^eaaed himaelf) desired the pleasure of 1 



nmany. 

Mr. Booth immediately obeyed the message, and was ocmduct 
into a room in the prison, where he was presently oonyinced th 
Mis. Vincent was no other than his old acquaintance, Miss Matthew 



Cair. TI.— Conteiaiiif flie eztnoidiiiarf behsrioor of IGbb XatthewB, on l 
meetinc with Boodi; and aome endwToiiTs to prove, by raaon and aathorit 
that it Mpoarihlfl for •womai to appear to be wiiataho really » not. 

Eight or nine years had passed since anjr interview between M 
fiooth and Miss Matthews ; and their meeting now in so extraord 
nary a place affected both of them with an equal surprise. 

After some immaterial ceremonies, the lady acquainted Mr. Boot] 
that having heard there was a person in the |)nson who knew he 
by the name of Matthews, she had great curiosity to inquire wL 
he was, whereupon he had been shown to her m>m the windo 
of the house ; that she immediately recollected him, and bein 
informed of his distressful situation, for which she expressed gres 
concern, she had sent him that guinea which he had reoeived tfa 
dajr before ; and then proceeded to excuse herself for not hayin 
desired to see him at that time, when she was under the greates 
disorder and hurry of spirits. 

Booth made many luuidsome acknowledgments of her favour 
and added, that he very little wondered at the disorder of he 
spirits, concluding, that he was heartily concerned at seeing he 
tuere ; *' but I hope, madam " said he. 

Here he hesitated ; upon which, bursting into an asony of tears 
she cried out, ** captain ! captain ! many extraordinary thing 
have passed since last I saw you. gracious Heaven ! did I eve 
expect that this would be the next place of our meeting ?" 

She then flung herself into her cnair, where she gave a loose b 
her passion, whilst he, in the most affectionate and tender manner 
endeavoured to soothe and comfort her ; but passion itself did, pi*o 
babl^, more for its own relief than all his friendly consolations 
Having vented this in a large flood of tears, she became pretty welj 
composed ; but Booth unhappily mentioning her father, she agaii 
relapsed into an agony, ana cried out, " Why, why will you repeal 
the name of that dear man ? I have disgraced him, Mr. Booth ; ] 
am unworthy the name of his daughter." Here passion agaii 
stopped her words, and discharged itself in tears. 

Alter this second vent of sorrow or shame, or, if the readei 
pleases, of rage, she once more recovered from her agonies : to say 
the truth, these are, I believe, as critical discharges of nature as 
any of those which are so called by the physicians ; and do more 
effectually relieve the mind, than any remedies with which the 
whole materia medica of philosophy can supply it. 
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When Mrs. Yiiicent liad Teoovered her faoulties, she peroeived 
Booth standing silent, with a mixture of concern and astonishment 
in his oountenanoe ; then, addressing herself to him with an air of 
most bewitching softness, of which she was a perfect mistress, she 
said, *' I do not wonder at your amazement, Captain Booth, nor, 
indeed, at the concern which yon so plainly discover for me ; for I 
well know the goodness of your nature : but, 0, Mr. Booth ! belieye 
me, when jrou know what has happened since our last meeting, your 
concern will be raised, however your astonishment may cease. 
sir, you are a stranger to the cause of my sorrows." 

'* I hope I am, madam," answered he, " for I cannot believe what 

I have heard in the prison : surely murder " At which words, 

she started from her chair, repeating, " Murder ! 0, it is music in 
my ears I You have heard, then, the cause of my commitment, my 

flory, my delight, my reparation ! Yes, my old friend, this is the 
and, this is the arm, that drove the penknife to his heart. Un- 
kind fortune, that not one drop of nis blood reached my hand I 
Indeed, sir, I would never have washed it from it. But, tnouf^h I 
have not the happiness to see it on my hand, I have the glorious 
satisfaction of remembering I saw it run in rivers on the floor ; I 
saw it forsake his cheeks ; I saw him fall a martyr to my revenge. 
And is the killing a villain to be called murder ? Perhaps the law 
calls it so. Let it call it what it will, or punish me as it pleases. 
Punish me !— no, no — that is not in the power of man — ^not of that 
monster man, Mr. Booth. I am undone, am revenged, and have now 
no more business for life : let them take it from me when they will." 
Our poor gentleman turned pale with horror at this speech, and 
the ejaculation of " Good heavens ! what do I hear ?" burst spon- 
taneously from his lips : nor can we wonder at this, though he was 
the bravest of men ; for her voice, her looks, her gestures were pro- 

Eerly adapted to the sentiments she expressed. Such indeed was 
er image, that neither could Shakspeare describe, nor Hogarth 
paint, nor CUve act, a fury in higher perfection. 

** What do you hear ?" reiterated she : ** you hear the resentment 
of the most injured of women. You have heard, you say, of the 
murder ; but do you know the cause, Mr. Booth ? have you, since 
your return to England, visited that country where we formerly 
Knew one another } tell me, do you know my wretched story } tell 
me that, my Mend." 

Booth hesitated for an answer : indeed, he had heard some im- 
perfect stories, not much to her advantage. She waited not till he 
nad formed a speech, but cried, " Whatever you may have heard, 
you cannot be acquainted with all the strange accidents which have 
occasioned your seeing me in a place which, at our last parting, 
was so unlikely that I should ever have been found in ; nor can 
you know the cause of all that I have uttered, and which, I am 
convinced, you never expected to have heard from my mouth. If 
these circumstances raise your curiosity, I will satisfy it." 

He answered, that curiosity was too mean a word to express his 
ardent desire of knowing her story : upon which, with very little 
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preyions ceremony, she began to relate what ia written in the ft 
lowing chapter. 

But, before we put an end to this, it maybe necessary to whisp 
a word or two to the critics, who have, perhans, begun to exprc 
no less astonishment than Mr. Booth, that a laay, in whom we hi 
rei^jked a most extraordinary power of displaying softnes 
shoS^ the very next moment after the words were out of h 
mouth, express sentiments becoming the lips of a Delilah, Jezeb< 
Medea, Semiramis, Parysatis, Tanaquil, liyiUa, Messalina, Agri 
pina, Brunichilde, Elfrida, Lady Macbeth, Joan of Naples, Chriiti] 
of Sweden, Katharine Hays, Sarah Malcolm, Con. Philips,^ or ai 
other heroine of the tender sex, which history, sacred or profan 
ancient or modem, fiilse or true, has recorded. 

We desire such critics to remember, that it is the same Englif 
climate, in which, on the lovely tenth of June, under a serene sk 
the amorous Jacobite, kissing the odoriferous zeph3^'s breati 
gathers a nosegay of white roses to deck the whiter breast of Celi) 
and in which, on the eleyenth of June, the very next day, tl 
boisterous Boreas, roused by the hollow thunder, rushes horrib] 
through the air, and, driving the wet tempest before him, leve 
the hope of the husbandman with the earth— dreadful remembran< 
of the consequences of the revolution ! 

Again, let it be remembered that it is the self-same Celia, a 
tender, soft, and delicate, who, with a voice, the sweetness < 
which the Syrens might envy, warbles the harmonious song i 
praise of the young adventurer ; and a^in, the next dav, or pe] 
haps the next hour, with fiery eyes, wrinkled brows, and foamin 
lips, roars forth treason and nonsense in a political argument wit 
some fair one of a different principle. 

Or, if the critic be a Whig, ana consequently dislikes such kin 
of similes, as being too favourable to Jacobitism, let him be cor 
tented with the following story : — 

I happened in my youth to sit behind two ladies in a side-box £ 
a plaj, where, in toe balcony on the opposite side, was placed th 

inimitable B— — j C s, in company with a young fellow of d 

very formal, or indeed sober appearance. One of j^e ladies, 
remember, said to the other, " Did you ever see anything look s 
modest and so innocent as that girl over the way ? What pity iti 
such a creature should be in the way of ruin, as I am afraid she ii 
by her being alone with that younjar fellow !" Now this lady wa 
no bad physiognomist ; for it was impossible to conceive a greatc 
appearance of modesty, innocence, and simplicity, than whs 
nature had displayed in the countenance of that girl ; and yet, a 
appearances notwithstanding, I myself (remember, critic, it wa 
in my youth^ had, a few mornings before, seen that very identict 
picture of all those engaging q^uaUties in bed with a rake at 
bagnio, smoking tobacco, drinking punch, talking obscenity, an 
swearing and cursing with all the impudence ana impiety of th 
lowest and most abandoned trull of a soldier. 
1 Though laat, not least. 
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Chap. YII.— In wliich IGss MattiiewB begms her histoxy. 

Miss Matthews, haying barred the door on the inside as securely 
as it was before barred on the outside, proceeded as follows : — 

" You may imagine I am going to begin my history at the time 
"when you left the country ; but I cannot help reminding you of 
something which happened before. You will soon recollect the 
incident ; but I believe you little know the consequence either at 
that time or since. Alas ! I could keep a secret then : now I have 
no secrets ; the world knows all ; and it is not worth my while to 
oonoeal anything. Well ! you will not wonder, I believe. I pro- 
test I can hardly tell it you even now ; but I am convinced you 
have too good an opinion of yourself to be surprised at any conquest 
yon may have made. Few men want that good opinion ; and per- 
haps very few had ever more reason for it. Indeed, Will, you was 
a charming fellow in those days ; nay, you are not much altered 
for the worse now, at least in the opinion of some women ; for your 
complexion and features are grown much more masculine than they 
were." Here Booth made her a low bow, most probably with a com- 
pliment ; and, after a little hesitation, she again proceeded : " Do 
yon remember a contest which happened at an assembly, between 
myself and Miss Johnson, about standing uppermost ? You was 
then my partner, and young Williams danced with the other lady. 
The particulars are not now worth mentioning, though I suppose 
yon nave long since forgotten them. Let it suffice that you sup- 
ported my claim, and Williams very sneakingly gave up that of 
nis partner, who was, with much difficulty, afterwards prevailed 
to diince with him. You said (I am sure I repeat the words 
exactly) that you would not for the world affiront any lady there ; 
but that you thought you might, without any such danger, declare 
that there was no assembly in which that lady (meaning your 
humble servant) was not worthy of the uppermost place ; nor will 
I, said you, mffer the first duke in England, when she is at the 
nppermost end of the room, and has called her dance, to lead his 
partner above her. 

" What made this the more pleasing to me was, that I secretly 
hated Miss Johnson. Will you have the reason ? why, then, I will 
tell you honestly, she was my rival. That word perhaps astonishes 
you, as you never, I believe, heard of any one who made his ad- 
dresses to me ; and, indeed, my heart was, till that night, entirely 
indifferent to all mankind. I mean, then, that she was my rival 
for jNTaise, for beaut:^, for dress, for fortune, and, consequently, for 
adimration. My tnumph on this conquest is not to be expressed, 
any more than my delight in the person to whom I chiefly owed it : 
the former, I fancy, was visible to the whole company, and I 
desired it should be so ; but the latter was so well concealed, that 
no one, I am confident, took any notice of it : and yet you appeared 
to me that night to be an angel ; you looked, you danced, you spoke 
— eyerything charmed me." 
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" Good heavens !" cries Booth, " is it possible you should do n 
so muoh unmerited honour, and I should be dunce enough not 1 
perceive the least symptom ?" 

** I assure you," answered she, " I did all I could to prevent you 
and yet I almost hated you for not seeing through what I strove 1 
hide. Why, Mr. Booth, was you not more quick-sighted ? I wi 
answer for you: your affections were more happily disnosed of to 
muoh better woman than myself, whom you married soon aftei 
wards. I should ask you for ner, Mr. Booth ; I should have aske 
you for her before ; but I am unworthy of asking for her, or c 
calling her my acquaintance." 

Booth stopped short, as she was running into another fit c 
passion, ana begged her to omit all former matters, and acquain 
nim with that part of her history to which he was an entir 
stranger. 

She then renewed her discourse as follows : " Ton know. Mi 
Booth, I soon afterwards left that town, upon the death of m 
grandmother, and returned home to my father s house ; where I ha 
not been long arrived before some troops of dragoons came t 
quarter in our neighbourhood. Among the officers, there was ; 
cornet, whose detested name was Hebbers, a name I could scarc> 
repeat, had I not at the same time the pleasure to reflect that he i 
now no more. My father, you know, who is a hearty well-wishe 
to the present government, used always to invite the officers to hi 
house ; so did ne these. I^or was it lone before this cornet in s' 
particular a manner recommended himself to the poor old gentle 
man (I cannot think of him without tears^, that our house Decam< 
his principal habitation ; and he was rarely at his quarters, unlesi 
when his superior officers obliged him to be there. I shall sai 
nothing of his person, nor could that be any recommendation to I 
man ; it was such, however, as no woman could have made ai 
objection to. Nature had certainly wrapped up her odious work ii 
a most beautiful covering. To say the truth, he was the hand< 
somest man, except one only, that 1 ever saw-^I assure you, I havi 
seen a handsomer but — ^well — he had besides all the qualifica- 
tions of a eentleman ; was genteel, and extremely polite ; spoke 
French well, and danced to a miracle; but what chiefly recom- 
mended him to my father was his skUl in music, of which you 
know that dear man was the most violent lover. I wish he was 
not too susceptible of flattery on that head ; for I have heard 
Hebbers often greatly commend my father's performance, and 
have observed that the good man was wonderiully pleased witli 
such commendations. To say the truth, it is the only way I can 
account for the extraordinary friendship which my father con- 
ceived for this person ; such a friendship, that he at last became a 
part of our family. 

" This very circumstance, which, as I am convinced,' stron^h 
recommendett him to my father, had the very contrary effect with 
me : I had never any delight in music, and it was not Without 
much difficulty I was prevailed on to learn to play on the harpsi- 
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chord, in which I had made a very slender progress. As this man, 
therefore, was frequently the occasion of my heing importuned to 
play against my will, I began to entertain some dislike for him on 
that aooount ; and as to his person, I assure you, I long contiBned 
to look on it with great indifference. 

** How strange will the art of this man appear to you presently, 
who had sufficient address to convert that very circumstance which 
had, at first, occasioned my dislike, into the first seeds of affection 
for him ! 

" Yon have often, I helieye, heard my sister Betirr play on the 
harpsichord ; she was, indeed, reputed the best performer in the 
whole country. 

" I was the farthest in the world from regarding this perfection of 
hers with envy. In reality, perhaps, I despised idl perfection of 
this kind ; at least, as I had neither skill nor ambition to excel this 
way, I looked upon it as a matter of mere indifference. 

" Hehbers first put this emulation in my head : he took great 
pains to ^rsuade me that I had much greater abilities of the 
musical kind than my sister; and that I might, with the ^atest 
ease, if I pleased, excel her; offering me, at the same time, his 
assistance, if I would resolve to undertake it. 

'* When he had sufficiently inflamed my ambition, in which, per- 
haps, he found too little difficulty, the continual praises of my 
sister, which before I had disres^arded, became more and more 
nauseous in my ears ; and the ratner, as music being the favourite 
passion of my father, I became apprehensive (not without frequent 
hints from Hebbers of that nature) that she might gain too great a 
preference in his favour. 

" To my harpsichord, then, I applied myself night and day, with 
such industry and attention, that I soon began to perform in. a 
tolerable manner. I do not absolutely sav I excelled my sister, for 
many were of a different opinion ; but, indeed, there might be some 
partialis in all that. 

*' Hebbers, at least, declared himself on mv side, and nobody 
could doubt his judgment. He asserted openly that I played in 
the better manner of the two ; and one day, when I was playing to 
him alone, he affected to burst into a rapture of admiration, and, 
squeezing me gently by the hand, said, 'There, madam, I now 
declare you excel your sister as much in music as,' added he, in a 
whispering sigh, 'you do her and all the world in every other 
charm.' 

" No woman can bear any superiority in whatever thing she desires 
to excel. I now began to hate all the admirers of mj sister, to be 
uneasy at every commendation bestowed on her skill in music, and 
consequently to love Hebbers for the preference which he gave to 
mine. 

'* It was now that I began to survey the handsome x>er8on of 
Hebbers with pleasure. Aiid here, Mr. Booth, I will betray to you 
the grand secret of our sex. Many women, I believe, do^ with great 
innocence, and even with great indiffierence, converse with men of 
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the finest persons ; bat this I am oonfident may be affirmed wi 
truth, that when once a woman oomes to ask this question 
herself, 'Is the man, whom I like for some other reason, handsomi 
her •fate, and his too, verj strongly depend on her answering in t 
affirmative. 

"Hebbers no sooner perceived that he made an imnressi 
on my heart, of which, I am satisfied, I gave him too unaenial 
tokens, than he affected, on a sudden, to shun me in the m< 
apparent manner. He wore the most melancholy air in n 
presence, and by his dejected looks and sighs iirmly persuaded i 
that there was some secret sorrow labouring in his bosom ; nor w 
it be difficult for you to imagine to what cause I imputed it. 

" Whilst I was wishing for his declaration of a passion, in whi< 
I thought I could not be mistaken, and, at the same time, tremblin 
whenever we met, with the apprehension of this very declaratio 
the Widow Carey came from London to make us a visit, intendii 
to stav the whole summer at our house. 

" Those who know Mrs. Carey will scarce think I do her an injui 
in saying she is far from being handsome ; and yet she is f 
finished a coquette as if she had the highest beautj to support th£ 
character. But perhaps you have seen her ; and, if you have, I ai 
convinced you will readilv subscribe to my opinion.' 

Booth answered, he had not ; and then she proceeded, as in tfa 
following chapter. 



Ckib. ym.— The hifltoiy of Miab MstthewB oontinned. 

" This youn^ lady had not been three days with us before Hebber 
grew so particular with her, that it was generally observed ; an( 
my poor father, who, I believe, loved the comet as if he had bee: 
his son, began to jest on the occasion, as one who would not b 
displeased at throwing a good jointure into the arms of his friend 
'* You will easily guess, sir, the disposition of my mind on thi 
occasion, but I was not permitted to sufifer long under it ; for on 
day, when Hebbers was alone with me, he took an opportunity o 
expressing his abhorrence at the thoughts of manying for interest 
contrary to his inclinations : I was warm on the subject^ and, . 
believe, went so far as to say that none but fools and villains ai( 
so. He replied, with a sigh, 'Yes, madam, but what would yoi 
think of a man whose heart is all the while bleeding for anotne 
woman, to whom he would willingly sacrifice the world ; but 
because he must sacrifice her interest as well as his own, neve 
durst even ^ve her a hint of that passion which was preying upoi 
his very vitals i Do you believe. Miss Fanny, there is sucn j 
wretch on earth }' I answered, with an assumed coldness, I did no 
believe there was. He then took me ^ntly by the hand, and, witi 
a look so tender that I cannot describe it, vowed he was himsd 
that wretch. Then starting, as if conscious of an error committed 
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he cried, with a faltering voice, * What am I saying: ? Pardon me, 
Miss Fanny, since I only beg yonr pity ; I never will ask for more.' 
At these words, hearing my father coming up, I betrayed myself 
entirely, if, indeed, I had not done it before. I hastily withdrew 
my hand, crying ' Hush ! for Heaven's sake ; my father is just 
coming in :' mj blushes, my look, and my accent telling him, I 
suppose, all which he wished to know. 

*' A few days now brought matters to an Sclaircissement between 
us : the being undeceived in what had given me so much uneasi- 
ness, ^ave me a pleasure too sweet to be resisted. To triumph over 
the widow, for whom I had, in a very short time, contracted a most 
inveterate hatred, was a pride not to be described. Hebbers 
appeared to me to be the cause of all this happiness. I doubted not 
but that he had the most disinterested passion for me, and thought 
him every way worthy of its return. I did return it, and accepted 
liim. as my lover. 

*' fie declared the greatest apprehensions of my father's suspicion, 
though I am convinced these were causeless, had his designs been 
honourable. To blind these, I consented that he should carry on 
sham addresses to the widow, who was now a constant jest between 
us ; and he pretended, from time to time, to acquaint me faithfully 
with everything that passed at his interviews with her ; nor was 
this faithless woman wanting in her part of the deceit. She carried 
herself to me all the while with a show of affection, and i>retended 
to have the utmost friendship for me ; but such are the mendships 
of women !" 

At this remark. Booth, though enough affected at some parts of 
the story, had great difficulty to refrain from laughter ; out, by 
good luck, he escaped being perceived, and the lady went on with- 
out interruption. 

*' I am come now to a part of my narrative, in which it is impos- 
sible to be particular without being tedious ; for as to the commerce 
between lovers, it is, I believe, much the same in all cases ; and 
there is, perhaps, scarce a single phrase that has not been repeated 
ten millions of times. 

•* One thing, however, as I strongly remarked it then, so I will 
repeat it to you now : in all our conversations, in moments when 
be fell into the warmest raptures, and expressed the greatest 
uneasiness at the delay of his joys, he seldom mentioned the word 
marriage, and never once solicited a day for that purpose. Indeed, 
women cannot be cautioned too much against su^ lovers; for 
though I have heard, and perhaps truly, of some of our sex, of a 
virtue so exalted that it is proof against every temptation, yet the 
generality, I am afraid, are too much in the power of a man to 
whom they have owned an affection. What is called being upon a 
good footmg, is, perhans, being upon a very dangerous one ; and a 
woman who has given ner consent to marry can hardly be said to 
be safe till she is married. 

" And now, sir, I hasten to the neriod of my ruin. We had a 
wedding in our family : my musical sister was married to a young 
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fellow as musical as herself. Such a match, yon may be sm 
amongfst other festivities, must haye a hall. 0. Mr. Booth ! shi 
modesty forbid me to remark to you what passed on that occasioi 
But wh^ do I mention modesty, who have no pretensions to i 
Eyerrtmng was said and practised qhl that occasion, as if the pu 
pose bad been to inflame the mind of every woman present. Th 
effect, I freely own to you, it had with me. Music, dancing, win 
and the most luscious conversation, in which my poor dear fath 
innocently ioined, raised ideas in me of which I shall for evi 
repent ; and I wished (why should I deny it i) that it had been n 
wedding instead of my sister's. 

" The villain Hebbers danced with me that nig-ht, and he lost i 
opportunity of improving the occasi<m. In short, tlie dreadfi 
evening came : my father, though it was a very unusual thii] 
with him, grew intoxicated with liquor ; most of the men were i 
the same condition ; nay, I myself drank more than I was accu 
tomed to — enough to inflame, though not to disorder. I lost m 
former bedfellow, my sister, and— you may, I think, guess the rest 
the villain found means to steal to my chamber, ana 1 was undon< 

"Two months I passed in this detested commerce, buyinjir, eve 
then, my guilty, half-tasted pleasures at too dear a rate, with coi 
tinufd horror and apprehension. But what have I paid since 
what do I pay now, Mr. Booths 0, may my fate be a warning i 
every woman to keep her innocence, to resist every temptatioi 
since she is certain to repent of the foolish bargain ! May it be 
warning to her to deal with mankind with care and caution ; 1 
shun the least approaches of dishonour, and never to confide to 
much in the honesty of a man, nor in her own strength, where sh 
has so much at stake : let her remember she walks on a pTecipic< 
and the bottomless pit is to receive her if she idips ; nay, if &h 
makes but one fake step. 

*'I ask your pardon, Mr. Booth: I might have spared thee 
exhortations, since no woman hears me ; but you will not wonde 
at seeing me affected on this occasion." 

Booth declared he was much more surprised at her being able s 
well to preserve her temper in recoimting her story. 

*' sir !" answered she, " I am at lengtii reconciled to my fat( 
and I can now die with pleasure, since I die revenged. 1 am no 
one of those mean wretcnes who can sit down and lament thai 
misfortunes. If I ever shed tears, they are the tears of indignation 
but I will proceed. 

'* It was my fate now to solicit marriage ; and I failed not to d 
it in the most earnest manner. He answered me at fbrst with pro 
crastinations, declaring, from time to time, he would mention i 
to my father, and still excusing himself for not doing it. At las 
he thought on an expedient to obtain a longer reprieve. This wa 
by pretending that ne should, in a very few weeks, be preferrer 
to tne command of a troop ; and then he said, he could, witii som 
confldence, propose the match. 

** In this aelay I was persuaded to aoquiesce» and was indeec 
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pretty easy ; for I liad not yet the least mistnut of his honour : 
out what words can paint my sensations, when one morning fae^ 
came into my room, with all the marks of dejection in his ooimte* 
nance, and> throwing an open letter on thicf tahle, said, ' There is 
news, madam, in that letter, which I am nnable to tell you ; nor 
can it ^ve you more concern than it has given me ^' 

" This letter was from his captain, to acquaint him that the rente, 
as they call it, was arrived, and that thev were to mardi within 
two days.. And this, I am since convinoea, was what he expeoted, 
instead of the prefermenjk which had. been made the pretence of 
delajdzLg onr marriage. » 

"The shook which I felt. at reading this was inex^iressible, occa»* 
sioned indeed principally by the departure oft a villain whom I 
loved. However, I soon aeqnired sufficient presence of mindito 
remember the main point; and I now insisted i)eremptorily on his 
malring me immediately his wife, whatever might be the con- 
sequence. 

" He seemed' thunderstniek at this pro^sal, being, I suppose, 
destitute of any excuse : but I was too impatient to wait for an 
answer, and died out, with much eagerness, ' Sure you cannot 
hesitate a moment upon this matter.' — ' Hesitate, madain ! ' replied 
he: * what vou ask is imposable. Is this a time for me to mention 
anything of this kind, to your father ? ' My eyes were now opened 
all at once : I fell into a rage little short of madness. * Tell not me,' 
1 cried, * of impossibilities, nor times, nor of my £Either ; my honour, 
my reputation, my all are at stake: I vrill have no excuse^ no- 
dalay : make me your wife this instant) or I will proclaim you 
over the face of the whole earth as the greatest of villains.' He 
answered, with a kind of sneer, ' What wul you prodaimt madam ^ 
— whose honour will you injure ? ' My tongue faltered when L 
ofSsred to rediy^ and I fell into a violent agony, which ended in a 
fit ; nor do I remember anything mOre that passed, till I foundi 
myself in the arms of my poor, a&ighted father. 

" O, Mr. Booth, what was then my situation ! I tremble even i 
now from the reflection: I must stop a moment; I can go no- 
farther." Booth attempted all in his newer to soothe her ; and she 
soon reoovexed her powers^ and proceeaed in her story. 



Caiv. IX.— In wluch HiM tffttibevs oondodes lier rel^tioii. 

'^BsFOBE I had recovered my senses, I had sufficiently betrayed 
mysdf to the best of men, who, instead of upbraiding me, or 
exerting any anger, endeavoured to comfort me all he oould, wim 
assurances that all should yet be well. This goodness of fais 
a£Med me with inexpressible sensations: I prostrated myseu 
before him, embraced and kissed his knees, and almost dissol^ 
in tears, and a degree of tenderness hardly to be ooneeived*— But 
I am numinff into too minute desonptions. 
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" Hebbers, seeing me in a fit, liad left me, and sent one of Ids ser- ' j 

vants to take care of me : he then ran away like a thief from the i 

house, without taking his leave of my father, or once thanking him ] 

for all his civilities. He did not stop at his quarters, but made ] 

directly to London, apprehensive, I believe, either of my father or , 

brother' s resentment ; lor I am convinced he is a coward. Indeed, his 
fear of my brother was utterly groundless ; for I believe he would , 

rather have thanked any man who had destroyed me ; and I am sure I 
am not in the least behind-hand with him in good wishes. 

" AH his inveteracy to me had, however, no effect on my father, 
at least at that time ; for though the good man took sufficient | 

occasions to reprimand me for my past offence, he could not be 
brought to abandon me. A treaty of marriage was now set on 
foot, in which my father himself offered me to Hebbers, with a 
fortune superior to that which had been given with my sister ; nor i 

could all my brother's remonstrances against it, as an act of the I 

highest injustice, avail. 

^* Hebbers entered into the treaty, thouffh not with much warmth ; 
he had even the assurance to make additional demands on my I 

father, which being complied with, everything was concluded, and 
the villain once more received into the house. He soon found 
means to obtun my for^veness of his former behaviour : indeed, 
he convinced me, so foolishly blind is female love, that he had 
never been to blame. 

" When everything was ready for our nuptials, and the day of 
the ceremony was to be appointed, in the midst of my happiness, I 
received a letter from an iinknown hand, ac<}uainting me (guess, 
Mr. Booth, how I was shocked at receiving it) that Mr. Hebbers 
was already married to a woman in the distant part of the 
kingdom. 

" I will not tire you with all that passed at our next interview. 
I communicated the letter to Hebbers, who, after some little hesi- 
tation, owned the fact ; and not only owned it, but had the address 
to improve it to Ms own advantage, to make it the means of satis- 
fpng me concerning all his former delays ; which, to i 



Mng me concerning all his former delays ; which, to say the truth, 

I was not ao maoh diapleased at imputmg to any degree of villany, 

aA I should buye been to impute it tx> the want of a sufficient 

warmth oJ: afP^otion ; and though the disappointment of all my 

hopes, at the vt^ry ins tint of their expected fruition, threw me into 

the most Ttolent dif^rd^ra, yet, when I came a little to myself, he 

had no great difficulty to persuade me, t)iat in every instance, with 

regard to me, Hebbera had acted from no other motive than from 

tho most ardent and im^oyemable love ; and there is, I believe, no 

crime which a woman will not forgive, when she can derive it from 

bat fountain. In iihort, I forgave him all, and am willing to per- 

lado myself I am not weaker than the rest of my sex. Indeed, 

T. Booth, he has a bewitching tongue, and is master of an address 

lat no woman could reaist. I do assure you, the charms of his 

jrson are his leaat perfection, at least in my eye." ^ 

Here Booth BmiW, but happily without her perceiving it. 



k 
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'^A fresh diffionltr," oontiniied she, "now arose: this was to 
excuse the delay of the ceremony to my father, who every day very 
earnestly nrged it This made me so very uneasy, that I at last 
listened to a proposal, which, if any one, in the days of my inno- 
cence, or even a few days heforo, nad assured me I could have 
submitted to have thought of, I should have treated the supposi- 
tion with the highest contempt and indignation ; nay, I scarce 
reflect on it with more horror than astonishment. In short, I 
agreed to run away with him ; to leave my father, my roputation, 
everything which was or ought to have been dear to me, and to live 
with this villain as a mistress, since I could not be his wife. 

** Was not this an obligation of the highest and tenderost kind, 
and had I not reason to expect every rotum in the man's power, 
on whom I had conferred it i 

" I will make short of ike romainder of my story ; for what is 
there of a woman worth relating, after what I have told you } 

** Above a year I lived with this man in an obscure court in Lon- 
don ; during which time I had a child by him, whom Heaven, I 
thank it, has been pleased to take to itself. 

"During many months he behaved to me with all the apparent 
tenderness, and even fondness imaginable ; but, alas I how poor 
was my exijo^ent of this, compared to what it would have been 
in another situation! When ne was present, life was barely 
tolerable : but when he was absent, nothing could equal the misery 
I endured : I passed my hours almost entirely alone ; for no com- 
pany, but what I despised, would consort with me. Abroad I 
scarce ever went, lest I should meet any of my former acquaint- 
ance ; for their sight would have pinned a thousand daggers in 
mv soul. My only diversion was ^ing very seldom to a play, 
where I hid myself in the gallery, with a daughter of the woman 
of the house ; a girl, indeed, of good sense, and many good quali- 
ties ; but how much beneath me was it to be the companion of a 
creature so low ! heavens ! when I have seen my equals glit- 
tering in a side-box, how have the thoughts of my lost honour torn 
my soul ! " 

" Pardon me, dear madam," cries Booth, '* for interrupting you ; 
but I am under the utmost anxiety to know what became of vour 
poor father, for whom I have so great a respect, and who, I am 
convinced, must so bitterly feel your loss." 

" 0, Mr. Booth," answered she, "he was scarce evei^ out of my 
thoughts. His dear image still obtruded itself in my mind, and I 
believe would have broken my heart, had I not taken a very pre- 
posterous way to ease myself. I am, indeed, almost ashamed to 
tell you ; but necessity put it in my head. You will think the 
matter too trifling to have been remembered, and so it sxurely was ; 
nor should I have remembered it on any other occasion. Tou 
must know then, sir, that my brother was always my inveterate 
enemy, and altogether was fond of my sister. He once prevailed 
with my father to let him take my sister with him in the chariot, 
and by that means I was disappointed of going to a ball which I 

c 2 
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&fld tet my lie«t on. The dua|]|pointment, I aasure yon, -w 
mat at Hie time; but I had lonsr anoe kar^ottm it : I must hai 
Been a yery bad woman if I had not; for it wai the only thing J 
which I can remember Hiat my &ther erer disobliged me. Ho^ 
ever, I now reriyed liiis in my mind, idiioh I artificially workc 
up into 80 high an injury, that I aunre yoait afforded me no litH 
comfort IVnen any tender idea intraded into my bosom, I imm< 
diatebr raised this phantom of an injury in my imagination, and 
oonsiaentbly lessened the fdry of that sorrow which I should othe: 
wise have felt for the loss of so good a father, who died within 
few months of my departure from him. 

" And now, sir, to draw to a oonclusion. One night, as I was i 
the gallery at Drury-lene playhouse, I saw below me, in a 6id< 
box, (she was once below me in every plaoe,) that widow, whom 
mentumed to you before. I had scarce cast my eyes on thi 
woman, before I was so shocked with the sight, that it almot 
deprived me of my senses ; for tibe villain Hebben came presenti 
in, and seated himself behind her. 

" He had been almost a month from me, and I believed him to I 
at his Quarters in Yorkshire. Guess what were my sensation 
when I beheld him sitting by that base woman, and talking to he 
with the utmost familiarity ! I could not long endure this sight 
and having acquainted my companion that I was taken suddenl 
ill, I forced her to go home with me at the end of the second act. 

" After a restless and sleepless nighty when I rose the next morn 
ing, I had the comfort to receive a visit from the woman of th 
house, who, after a very short introduction, asked me when I ha 
heard from the captain, and when I expected to see him ? I ha 
not strength or spirits to make her any answer ; and she proceede 
thus : ' Indeed, Idid not think the captain woidd have used me 8( 
Mv husband was an officer of the army as well as himself ; and i 
a body is a little low in the world, I am sure that is no reason fo 
folks to trample on a body. I defy the world to say as I ever wa 
guilty of an ill thinsr.'— ' For Heaven's sake, madam,' says I, ' wha 
do you mean ? ' — ' Mean ? ' cries she : ' I am sure, if I had not though 
you had been Captain Hebbers's lady, his lawful lady too, yoi 
should never have set footing in my house. I would have Captaii 
Hebbers know, that though! am reduced to let lodging, I neve 
have entertained any but persons of character.' In this manner 
ni% she ran on, saying many shocking things not worth repeating 
till my anger at last got the better of my patience, bb well as m] 
Horrow, and I pushed her out of the room. 

**She had not been long gone before her daughter came tome, and 
after many expressions of tenderness and pity, acquainted me, tha 
her inother had just found out, by means of the captain's servant 
that the captain was married to another lady ; ' wnich, if ; 



, ' you die 
not know before, madam,' said shoi ' I am sorry to be the messengei 
of such ill news.' 

" Think, Mr. Booth, what I must have endured, to see myseL 
humbled before such a creature as this, the daughter o£ a womai 
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^li6 lets lodginm ! However, havisg lecolleoted my«elf a little, I 
thought it womd he in yam to deny anything ; so, knowing this 
to be one of the hest-natui^d and most sensible girls in the world, 
I resolved to tell her my whole story, and for the future to msJ^^ 
her my confidante. I answered her, therefore, with a good deal of 
assuranee, that she need not regret tellinflr me this piece of ill news, 
for I had known it before I came to her house. 

*' ' Pardon me, madam,' replied the girl/ you cannot possibly have 
known it so long; for he has jiot been married above a wee^ : last 
ni^ht was the first time of his appearing in public with his w^ at 
the play. Indeed, I knew very well the cause of your uneasiness 

there ; hut would not mention * 

" ' His wife at the play !' answered I, eagerly : * what wife } whom 
do you mean?' 

" * I mean the Widow Carey, madam,' replied she, ' to whom the 
captain was married a few days since. His s^vaot was here. last 
night to pay &r your Lodging, and he told it my mother.' 

*' I know not what answer I made, opr whether I made ^ny : I 
presently fell dead on the floor, and it was witn ^reat difficulty t 
was brought back to life by the noor girl ; for neither the mother, 
nor the maid of the house, would lend me any assistance, both 
seeming to regard me rather as a monster than a woman. 

" Scarce had I recovered the use of my senses, when I received a 
letter from the villain, declaring he had not the assurance to see 
my face, and very kin<Uy advising me to endeavour to reconcile 
myself to my family; concluding with an offer, in case I did not 
succeed, to allow me twenty pounds 9, year to support me in some 
remote part of the kingdom. 

" I need not m^ition my indication at these proposals. In the 
highest agony of rage, I went m a c^iair to the detested house, 
where I easily got access to the wretch I had devoted to destrue^ 
tion, whom I no sooner found within my reach, than I plunged a 
drawn penknife, whieh I had prepared in my pocjcet for that pur- 
pose, into his accursed heart. For this fact, I was immediately 
seized, and soon after committed hither; and for this fact I am 
ready to die, and shall with pleasure receive the sentence of the 
law. 

" Thus, sir," said she, " Ihave relatedto yoiji my unhappy story ; 
and if I have tired your patienee, by dwelling too long on those 
parts which atiSected me tne most, I ask your ^don." 

Booth made a propw speech on this ocoauon; and, having: -ex- 
pressed much concern at her present situatioo, concluded, ihsA he 
hoped her sentence would be milder jlihan she seemed to expect. 

Her reply to this was full of so much bittraroess and indignation, 
that we do not tlunl^ sroper to ^»oord the speech at length ; in 
which, having vented ner p^ussion, she all at onee put on « serene 
counteuancey and, with an air of great eomplacency, said^ *' Well, 
Mr. Booth, 1 think I have now a right to satisfy my cunoaity, at 
the «^)ense oi your breath. I may say it is not altoeether a vain 
curiosity; for perhaps I have had i&cliQation enougn \fi int^re^t 



TAcmacfUB vucaumu n rsnov. 



Mjidf in whaterer eoaeenu yoa; but no mltar iv llimt ; tlic 
mn/* iddcd die, wHk a ai^ '* are nov over/' 

Boofh, who WW extremdj good-natored and wdl-lved, told li< 
tiiai ihe dioold not oommand bim twioe wha t er c r waa in liia ]>owe 
md tiien, after the naoal apology, waa mnff to hmn hia fiatoi 



when the keeper arriTed, and aranainted the lady that dinner w 
^ the same time aaying, I aiqy] 



leadjTf >t the same time aaying, ''I siqypooe, madam, aa the gentl 
man ia an aegoaintanee of yours, he mnat dine with na too." 
Mias ICatthews told the keeper that she had only one word 
lention in piiTste to the gentleman, and that thai they won 
hoth attend nim. 8he then pnlled het mam firam her pocket. 



mention in priTste to the gentleman, and that thai they won] 
hoth attend nim. 8he then pnlled het pvne firam her pocket, i 
idiieh were npwaida of twenty guineas, being the remainder of tl 
money tor which she had sold a gold repeating wateh, her iather 
present, with some other trinkets, and desired Mr. Booth to tal 
what be sbonld bare ooeasion for ; saving, " Yon know, I beUeyi 
dear Will, I nerer valued mone^ ; ana now I am sure I shall ha^ 
▼ery little nse for it." Bootii, with much diffieulty, aooepted of t^ 
guineas, and then they both together attended the keeper. 



tl 



Cmat. JL-^TMe-UHk, euM i i tu ig of » fteetiou diaocmne that pMsed in th« priwi 

Thebs were assembled at the table, the goyemor of these (not in 
properly called infernal) regions ; the lientenant-goyemor, yol^l 
named first turnkey; Miss Matthews, Mr. Booth, Mr. Bobinso 
the gambler, seyeral other prisoners of both sexes, and one Murph 
an attorney. 

The governor took the first opportunity to bring the affair of Mis 
Matthews upon the carpet ; and then turning to Murphy, be sale 
** It is very lucky this gentleman happens to be present : I do assur 
fon, madam, your cause cannot be in abler han&. He is, I believe 
ibe best man in England at a defence ; I baye known bim ofte] 
succeed a^inst the most positive evidence." 

" Fie, sir," answered Murphy ; " you know I hate all this ; but, i 
the lady will trust me with ner cause, I will do the best in m] 
power. Come, madam, do not be discouraged; a bit of man' 
slaughter and cold iron, I hope, will be the worst; or perhaps w< 
may come off better with a slice of chance-medlev, or se defendendo* 

"I am very ignorant of the law, sir," cries tne lady. 

" Yes, madam," answered Murphy, " it cannot be expected yoi 
should understand it. There are very few of us who profess it 
that understand the whole ; nor is it necessary we should. Then 
is a great deal of rubbish of little use, about indictments, and abate- 
ments, and bars, and ejectments,. and trovers, and such stuff, witli 
which people cram their heads to little purpose. The chaptei 
of evidence is the main business ; that is the sneet anchor ; that is 
the rudder, which brings the vessel safe in partum. Evidence is, 
indeed, the whole, the summa tottdie, for de non apparentibus et 
non insistentibtM eadem est ratio" 
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" If yon address yourself to me, sir," said the lady, '' yon ai% 
much too learned, I assure yon, for my understanding." 

" Tace. madam," answered Murphy, "is Latin for a candle i I 
oommend your prudence. I shall know the particulars of your 
case when we are alone." 

" I hope the lady," said Robinson, ''has no suspicion of any one 
here : I nope we are all persons of honour at this table." 

" I can answer for myself and the other ladies," answered a well- 
dressed woman ; " though I never saw the lady in my life, she need 
not be shy of us : d— n me ! I scorn to rap^ against any lady." 

" D — n me, madam !" cried another female, " I honour what you 
have done. I once put a knife into a cull myself: so my service to 
you, madam ; and I wish you may come off with se diffidendo witii 
all my heart." 

" I beg, good woman," said Miss Matthews, "you would talk on 
some other subject, and ^[iye yourself no concern about my affairs." 

" You see, ladies," cried Murphy, " the gentlewoman does not 
eare to talk on this matter before company ; so, pray, do not press 
her." 

" Nay, lyalue the lady's acquaintance no more than she does mine," 
cried tne first woman who sooke : *' I have kept as good company 
as the lady, I believe, every day in the week. Good woman ! I do 
not use to be so treated. If die lady says such another word to 
me, d— n me, I will darken her daylights. Marry come up, good 

woman !— the lady's a as well as myself; and though 1 am 

sent hither to milldoll, I have money enough to buy it off as well 
as the lady herself." 

Action might perhaps soon have ensued this speech, had not the 
keeper interposed Ids authority, and put an end to any farther 
dispute : soon after which the company broke up ; and none but 
himself, Mr. Murphy, Captain Booth, and Miss Matthews remained 
together. 

Miss Matthews then, at the entreaty of the keeper, began to open 
her case to Mr. Murphy, whom she admitted to be her solicitor, 
though she still declared she was indifferent as to the event of the 
tiial. 

Mr. Murphy, having heard all the particulars, with which the 
reader is cdready acquainted, as far as related to the murder, shook 
his head, and said, '* There is but one circumstance, madam, which 
I wish was out of the case, and that we must put out of it ; I mean 
the carrying the penknife drawn into the room with you, for that 
seems to imply malice prepensive, as we call it in the law : this 
circumstance, therefore, must not appear against you ; and if the 
servant who was in the room observed this, he must be bought off 
at all hazards. All here, you say, are friends ; therefore, I tell yon 
openly, you must furnish me with money sufficient for the purpose. 
Malice is all we have to guard against.' 

" I would not presume, sir," cries Booth, " to inform you in tha 

* A oant word, meaning to swear, or rather peijure yooraelf. 
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'imr; >btlt I have heanl, in oase of stabbinff* a man may be indidt 

npon the statute ; and it is capital, thougn no malice appears." 

"Yon Bay true, air," answered Mnrphy: *'amanmay beindiot 
iCDfi^ra./oT^nofn 9tatiUi8 ; and that md;hod, I allow yon, requires i 

malice. I presume you are a lawyer, sir ?" 

*' No, indeed, sir," answered Booth, " I know nothing of the law. 

" Then, ax, I will tell you, if a man be indicted contra forma 

-tiakiUs, 08 we say, no manoe ie necessary ; because the form of tl 

.statute makes malice ; and then, what we have to grnard against i 

having struck the first blow. Pox on't! it is imlucky this wi 
(done m a room : if it had been in the street, we could have ha 

five or six witnesses to have proved the first blow cheaper than 

am afraid we shall ^tthie one ; for when a man knows, from tl 

unhappy circumstances of the case, that you can procure no oth( 
'witness but 'himeelf,'he is always dear. It is so in all other wa} 

of basinen. I am very explicit, you see ; but we are all amon 
ifidends. The safest way is to furnish me with money enough t 
'ofier him a .good round simi at once ; and, I think, ^t is for you 

good I speak,) fifty pounds is the least that can be offered him. 

do assure you, I would ofBsr himmo less, was it my own case." 

*' And do you tJiink,'6ir," said she, ** that I would save my lif 
cat ithe expense of hiring another to perjure himself }" 

'* A V, surely do I," cries Murphy ; ".for where is the fault, admit 
'ting there is some iault in perjurv, as you call it^ and to be sure 
iitiasuch a matter as every man should rather wish to avoid thai 
;n0t : and y6t,iai8 it may be managed, ihere is not so much as somi 

people are apt to imagine in it ; for he need not kiss the book, an( 
"tiien, pray, where is the perjury? but if the crier is sharper thai 
'.ordinary, twhatis it she kisses?, is it anything but a bit of calf, 
oikin? i am- sure a man mustbe avery bad Christian himself, wh< 
iwouldnot do soimuch.as that to save the life of any Christian what 

ever, much more of so pretty a lady. Indeed, madam, if we cat 
itB[akeonti>ttt.a. tolerable oase, sonnuch^beauty will go a great wa] 
.witinthe judge and the iury too." 
JUie latter part oof .this speech, notwithstanding the mouth i1 

eame from, caused Miss Matthews to suppress much of the indig- 
cs^tion whiih began to'arise at the former ; and she answered, with 
:a^«mile, "*€ir, vou^are a great casuist in these matters; but w€ 
iBted ai^enolonger tooneeminffthem; for if fifty pounds would 
.save my life,ll assure you I could: not command that sum. The 
clittlfr money I hove in 'my pocket is all I can call my own ; and, I 
fupprehend, inthe situation I.amin, I sshall have very little of that 

tospafo." 

"Come, «otte, madam," cries Murphy, " life is eweet, let me tell 
ijnoti, imd naver sweeter than when we«are near losingdt. I have 
.Known many a naan very brave and undaunted at- his< first commit- 
ment, who, when business' began to thioken a little upon him, has 
-aabanged'hiffnote. -It isino timcto besaving in your condition." 

The keeper (who, after the liberality of Miss Matthews, and on 
leeing a^pursebf guineas in her hand, had conceived a great 
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opinion of lier wealth) no sooner heard that the snm, which he had, 
in intention, entirely confiscated for his own use, was attempted to 
be broken in upon, but he thought it high time to be upon his 
guard. " To be sure," cries he, "Mr. Murphy, life is sweet, as you 
say, that must be acknowledged : to be sure, life is sweet ; but, 
sweet as it is, no person can <€Mtrance more than they are worth to 
save it : and, indeed, if the lady can command no more money than 
that Httle she mentions, she is to be commended for her unwilling- 
ness to part with any of it ; for, to be sure, as she says, she will 
want everriarthiDfi' of that, to Htc like agentfewoman till she comes 



to her trial. And, to be sure, as sweet as life is, neople ou^ht to 
:take care to be able to liye sweetly while they do live : besides, t 
cannot help saying, the lady shows herself to be what she is, by her 
abhorrenoe of peijury, which is certainly a very dreadful crime : 
.and, though not kissing the book does, as you sa^, make a great 
deal of difiEeience ; and if a man had a great while to liye and 
repent, perhaps he might swallow it well enough ; yet, when people 
oomes to be near their end, (as who can venture to foretel what will 
be the lady's case ?) they ought to take care not to overburden their 
.consoienoe. I hope the lady's case will not be found murder; for 
lam sure I alwavs wish well to allmy prisoners who show them- 
selves to be g^itlemen or gentlewomen ; yet, one should always 
iear the worst." 

''Indeed, sir, you speak like an oracle," answered the lady; ** and 
one subornation of perjury would sit heavier on my conscience than 
.twenty such murders as I am guilty of." 

** Nay, to be sure, madam," answered the keeper, " nobody can 
.pretend to tell what provocation vou must have had ; and certainly 
it oan never be imagined, that a lady, who behaves herself so hand- 
somely as you have done ever since you have been under my keys, 
.ahonid be {pulty of killing a. man without being very highly pro- 
Toked to do it." 

Mr. Murphy was, I believe, goin^ to answer, when he was called 
out of the room ; after which, nothing passed between the remain- 
ing persons worth relating, till Booth and the lady retired back 
again into the lady's apartment. 

Here they fell immediately to commenting on the foregoing dis- 
ooorse; but as their comments were, I believe, the same with what 
most readers have made on the same occasion, we shall omit< them. 
At kflt. Miss Matthews, reminding her companion of his promise 
of relating to her what had befallen him since the interruption of 
tiieir former acquaintance, lie began, as is written in the next book 
of. tills history. 
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BOOK n. 



Chap. L— In wbioh Obtain Booth begiiu to rdftte UaUstoiy. 

The tea-table being remored, and Mr. Booth and the lady lei 
alone, he proceeded as follows :-r 

" Since you desire, madam, to know the particulars of my oourt 
shii) to that best and dearest of women, whom I afterwards married 
I will^ endeayoor to recollect them as well as I can, at least al 
those incidents which are most worth relating to you. 

*' If the vulgar opinion of the fatality in marriage had ever ani 
foundation, it surely appeared in my marriage with my Amelia, j 
knew her in the first dawn of her beauty, and, I belieye, madam 
she had as much as eyer fell to the share of a woman ; but thougl 
I always admired her, it was long without any spark of loye 
Perhaps the general admiration which at that time pursued her, 
the resnect paid her hy persons of the highest rank, and th( 
numberless addresses wmon were made her by men of great fortune, 
preyented my aspiring at the possession of those charms whicli 
seemed so absolutely out of my reach. Howeyer it was, I assure 
you, the accident which deprived her of the admiration of others, 
made the first great impression on my heart in her favour. The injur]^ 
done to her beauty by the overturning of a chaise, by which, as 
you may well remember, her lovely nose was beat aill to pieces, 
gave me an assurance, tiiat the woman who had been bo much 
adored for the charms of her person, deserved a much higher 
adoration to be paid to her mind ; for that she was, in the latter 
respct, infinitely more superior to the rest of her sex, than she 
had ever been in the former." 

**I admire your taste extremely," cried the lady; "I remember 
perfectly well the great heroism with which your Amelia bore that 
misfortune." 

*'Gk>od heavens! madam," answered he, "what a magnanimity 
of mind did her behaviour demonstrate ! If the world have 
extolled the firmness of soul in a man, who can support the loss of 
fortune ; of a general, who can be composed after the loss of a 
victory ; or of a king, who can be contented with the loss of a 
crown ; with what astonishment ought we to behold, with what 
praises to honour, a young lady, who can with ^tience and resig- 
nation submit to the loss of exquisite beauty; m other words, to 
the loss of fortune, power, glorVjCverything which human nature 
is apt to court and rejoice in ! What must be the mind which can 
bear to be deprived of all these in a moment, and by an unfortu- 
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Hate, trifling aooident ! which could support all this, together with 
the most exquisite torments of hody ; and with dignity, with resig- 
nation, without complaining, almost without a tear, undergo the 
most painful and dreadful operations of surgery in such a situa- 
tion! Here he stopped, and a torrent of tears gushed from his 
eyes; such tears as are apt to flow from a truly noble heart, at the 
hearing of anything surprisingly great and glorious. As soon as 
he was able, he again proceeded thus : — 

'' Would you think. Miss Matthews, that the misfortune of my 
Amelia. was capable of any aggrayation? I assure you, she has 
often told me it was aggravated with a circumstance which out- 
weighed all the other ingredients. This was the cruel insults she 
received from some of her most intimate acquaintance, several of 
whom, after many distortions and grimaces, have turned their heads 
aside, unable to support their secret triumph, and burst into a loud 
laugh in her hearing." 

" Gtood. heaven !" cried Miss Matthews, ** what detestable actions 
will this contemptible passion of envy prevail on our sex to 
commit !" 

" An occasion of this kind, as she has since told me, made the 
first impression on her gentie heart in my favour. I was one day 
in company with several young ladies, or rather youn^ devils, 
where poor Amelia's accident was the subject of much mirth and 
pleasantry. One of these said, she hoped miss would not hold her 
head so high for the future. Another answered, ' I do not know, 
madam, wnat she may do with her head ; but I am convinced she 
will never more turn up her nose at her betters.' Another cried, 
what a ver^ proper inatch miffht now be made between Amelia 
and a certain captain, who haa unfortunatelv received an injury 
in the same part, though from no shameful cause. Many other 
sarcasms were thrown out, very unworthy to be repeated. I was 
hurt with perceiving so much malice in numan shape, and cried 
out, very bluntiy, ' Indeed, ladies, jou need not express such satis- 
faction at poor Miss Emily's accident; for she will still be the 
handsomest woman in England.' This speech of mine was after- 
wards variously repeated, by some to my honour, and by others 
represented in a contrary ught ; indeed, it was often reported to be 
much ruder than it was. However, it at length reached Amelia's 
ears. She said she was very much obliged to me ; since I could 
have so much compassion for her, as to be rude to a lady on her 
account. 

'* About a month after the accident, when Amelia began to see 
company in a mask, I had the honour to drink tea with her. We 
were alone together, and I begged her to indulge my curiosity by 
showing me her face. She answered, in a most obhging manner, 
' Perhaps, Mr. Booth, you will as littie know me when my mask is 
off, as when it is on ; and at the same instant unmasked. The 
surgeon's skill was the least I considered. A thousand tender ideas 
rushed all at once on my mind. I was unable to contain myself, 
and eagerly kissing her hand, I cried, ' Upon my soul, madam, you 
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noTer appeared to me so loyeljr aa at this instant.' Nothing mc 
remarkable passed at this visit ; but I sinoerely believe we w( 
neither of us hereafter indifferent to each other. 

'I Many months, however, passed after this, before I ever thong 
■erionily of makinff her my wife : not that I wanted sufficient lo 
for Amelia ; indeea, it arose from the vaat affection I bore her. 
oonsideied my own as a desperate fortune, hers as entirely d^pende 
on her mother, who was a woman, you know, of violent passioi 
and very unlikeW to consent to a match so highly contrarv to t 
int^est .of her aauf^hter. The more I loved Amelia, the mc 
firmly I resolved within myself never to propose love to her eei 
ously ; such a dupe was my understanding to my heart ; and 
foolishly did I imauirine I oould be master of a fiame, to which I yi 
everv da;^ adding lud. 

"0, MiBS Matthews ! we have heard of men entirely masters 
their passions, and of hearts which can carry this fire m them, a: 
conceal it at their pleasure. Perhaps there- may be such ; but 
there axe, those hearts may be compared, I believe, to damps, 
which it is more difficult to keep fire alive than to prevent i 
blazing : in mine, it was |ilaced in the midst of comhustihle matt< 

*' After eeveral visits, in which looks and sighs had been inte 
changed on both sides, but without the least mention of passion 
private, one day the discourse between us, when alone, hai>pened 
turn on love ; 1 say happened, for I protest it was not designed < 
my side, and, I am as nrmly convinced, not on hers. I was now : 
longer master of myself: I declared myself the most wretched 
all martyrs to this tender passion ; that I had long concealed 
from its object. At length, after mentioning many particulaj 
suppressing, however, those which must have necessarily broug 
it nome to Amelia, I concluded with begging her to be the conJ 
dante of my amoor, and to give me her aovioe on that occasion. 

" Amelia (0, 1 shall never forget the dear perturbation !) appear 
all oonfrision at this instant She trembled, turned pale, and di 
covered how well she understood me, by a thousand more symptoi 
than I could take notice of, in a state of mind so very Htl 
different from her own. At last, with faltering aecents, die sai 
I had made a very ill choice of a counsellor, in a maJtter in whi< 
she was so ignorant : adding, at last, * I believe, Mr. Booth, yc 
gentlemen want very Uttk advice in these affidrs, whioh you f 
understand better than we do.' 

" I will relate no more of our conversation at present ; indeed, 
am afraid I tire you with too many particulars.' 

" no," answered she ; "I should be ^iad to hear orery step 
an amour which had so tender a be^rinnuig. Tell me ^everytiui 
you said or did, if you can remember it.*' 
' He then proceeded ; and so will we in /the neist chapter. 
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Okap. n.— Mr. Booth oontiiraes hia itorT— In this chftpterfhera are 8om« pftssAffes- 
that mi^ swre as a kind of touchstone; br which a jonne lady mar examinetiie 
heart or her loTer: I wonld advise, thereHHre, that every lorer be obliged to read 
it over in the presence of his mistress, and that she csi^ftdly watch his emotions 
while he u reading. 

" I WAS under the utmost concern," cries Booth, "when I retired 
from mj yisit, and had reflected coolly on what I had said. I now 
saw plainly that I had made downright love to Amelia; and I 
feared, such was my vanity, tiiat I had already gone too far, and 
been too successful. Fearcfd, do I say ? Could I fear what I hoped i 
How shall I. describe the anxiety of my mind?" 
" You need give yourself no peat pain," cried Miss Matthews, 



*' to describe what I can so easily guess. To bo honest witii you, 
Mr. Booth, I do not agree with ^our lady's opinion, that the men 
have a superior understanding in the matters of love. Men are 
often blind to the passions of women : but every woman is as quick- 
sighted as a hawk on these occasions ; nor is there one article in the 
whole science which is not understood by all our sex." 

" However, madam," said Mr. Booth, " I now undertook to de- 
ceive Amelia. I abstained three days from seeing her : to say the 
truth, I endeavoured to work myself up to a resolution of leaving 

her for ever ; but when I could not so far subdue my passion 

But why do I talk nonsense of subduing passion ? I should say, 
when no other passion could surmount my love, I returned to visit 
her ; and now! attempted the strangest project which ever entered 
into the sillj head of a lover. This was to persuade Amelia that I 
was really in love in another place, and had literally expressed my 
meaning, when I asked her advice, and desired her to be my con- 
fLdante^ 

" I therefore forged a meeting to have been between me and my 
ima^ary mistress, since I had last seen Amelia, and related the 
particulars, as well as I ooidd invent them, which had passed at 
our conversation. 

** Poor Amelia presently swallowed this bait, and, as she has told 
me since, absolutely believed me to be in earnest. Poor, dear love ! 
how should the sincerest of hearts have an idea of deceit } for, with 
aU her simplicity, I assure you she is t^e most sensible woman in 
the world.'^ 

** It is highly generous and good in you," said Miss Matthews^ 
with a sly sneer, ''^to impute to honesty what others would, perhaps, 
call credulity." 

"I protest, madam," answel^ he, " I do her no more than justice. 
A good heart wiU at all times betray the best head in the world. 
WeU, madam, my angel was now, if possible, more confused than 
before* She looked so silly, you can hardly believe it." 

" Yes, yes, I can," answered the lady, with a laugh ; '* I can believe 
it. Wdl, weU, go on."—" After some hesitation," cried he, " my 
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Amelia said faintly to me, ' Mr. Booth, you nse me very ill ; y( 
desire me to be your confidante, and conceal £rom me the name 
your mistress.' 

" ' Is it possible, then, madam,' answered I, ' that yon oanm 
flxiess her, when I tell you she is one of your acquaintance, ai 
Bves in this town }' 

** ' My acquaintance !' said she : ' La ! Mr. Booth. — In this town 
I— I— I thought I could have guessed for once ; but I have an i 
talent that way — I will never attempt to guess anything again 
Indeed, I do her an iiyury when I pretend to represent her man 
ner. Her manner, look, voice, everything was mimitable ; sue! 
sweetness, softness, innocence, modesty, — upon my soul, if eve 
man could boast of his resolution, I think I might now, that I ab 
stained from failing prostrate at her feet, and adoring her. How 
ever, I triumphed ; pride, I believe, triumphed, or pemaps love go 
the better of love. We once more parted ; and I promised, the nex 
time I saw her, to reveal the name of my mistress. 

*' I now had, I thought, gained a complete victory over myself 
and no small compliments did I pay to my own resolution. Iz 
short, I triumphed as cowards and niggards do, when they flattei 
themselves with having given some supposed instance of courage oi 
generosity ; and my triumph lasted as long ; that is to say, till my 
ascendant nassidn had a proper opportunity of displaying itself in 
its true ana natural colours. 

** Having hitherto succeeded so well in my own opinion, and ob- 
tained this mighty self-conquest, I now entertained a design of 
exerting the most romantic generosity, and of curing that unhappy 
passion which I perceived I nad raised in Amelia. 

" Among the ladies who had expressed the greatest satisfaction at 
my Amelia's misfortunes. Miss Osborne had distinguished herself 
in a very eminent degree : she was, indeed, tiie next in beauty to 
my angel ; nay, she nad disputed the preference, and had some 
among ner admirers who were olind enough to give it in her favour." 
" Well," cries the lady, " I will allow you to call them blind ; but 
Miss Osborne was a charming girl." 

** She certainly was handsome," answered he, " and a ver^ consi- 
derable fortune ; so I thought my Amelia would have littie difficulty 
in believing me, when I hxed on her as my mistress : and I con- 
cluded, that my thus placing mv affections on her known enemy, 
would be the surest methoa oi eradicating every tender idea with 
which I had been ever honoured by Amelia. 

** Well, tiben, to Amelia I went : she received me with more than 
usual coldness and reserve ; in which, to confess the truth, there 
appeared to me more of anger than indifference, and more of de- 
jection than of either. After some short introduction^ I revived 
the discourse of my amour, and presently mentioned Miss Osborne 
as the lady whose name I had concealed ; adding, that the true 
reason why I did not mention her before was, that I apprehended 
there was some little distance between them, which I hoped to have 
the happiness of accommodating. 
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"Amelia aDswered, with muoli gravity, *If you know, sir, that 
there is any distance between us, I suppose you know the reason 
of that distance ; and then, I think, I could not have expected 
to be affironted by her name. I would not have you think, Mr. 
Booth, that I hate Miss Osborne : no. Heaven is my witness, I 
despise her too much. Indeed, when I reflect how much I loved 
the woman who has treated me so cruelly, I own it gives me pain. 
When I lay, as I then imagined, and as all about me believed, on 
m^ death-bed, in all the agonies of pain and misery, to become the 
object of laughter to my dearest mend ! 0, Mr. Booth, it is a 
cruel reflection : and could I, after this, have expected fromyou— 
but why not from you, to whom I am a person entirely indifierent» 
if such a Mend could treat me so barbarously }' 

** During the greater part of this speech, the tears streamed from 
her bright eyes. I could endure it no longer. I caught up the 
word indifferent, and repeated it, saying, 'Do you think, then, 
madam, that Miss EmUy is indifferent to me ?' 

" • Yes, surely, I do,' answered she : * I know I am : indeed, why 
should I not be indifferent to you ?'— * Have my eyes,' said I, * then 
declared nothing.?' 

" * 0, there is no need of your eyes,' answered she : 'your tongue 
has declared that you have singled out of all womankind my greatest 
— I will say, my basest enemy. I own I once thought that character 
would have been no recommendation to you; — ^but why did I think 
80 ? I was bom to deceive myself.' 

" I then fell on my knees before her ; and, forcing her hand, cried 
out, * my Amelia ! I can bear no longer, i ou are the only 
mistress of my affections ; you are the deity I adore.' In this style 
I ran on for above two or three minutes what it is impossible to re- 
peat, till a torrent of contending passions, together witn the surprise, 
overpowered her gentle spirits, and she fainted away in my arms. 

" To describe my sensation, till she returned to herself, is not in 
my power." — " You need not," cries Miss Matthews. " 0, happy 
Amelia ! why had I not been blessed with such a passion?" — ** I am. 
convinced, madam," continued he, "you cannot expect all the j)arti- 
oulars of ike tender scene which ensued. I was not enough m my 
senses to remember it all. Let it suffice to say, that that behaviour, 
with which AmeUa. while ignorant of its motive, had been so much 
displeased, when she became sensible of that motive, proved the 
strongest recommendation to her favour ; and she was pleased to 
osdl it generous." 

" Generous !" repeated the lady : "and so it was, almost beyond 
the reach of humanity. I ouestion whether you ever had an equal." 

Perhaps the critical reader may have the same doubt witii Miss 
Matthews ; and lest he should, we will here make a gap in oiur 
history, to give him an opportunity of accurately considering 
whether this conduct of Mr. Booth was natural or no ; and conse- 
quently, whether we have, in this place, maintained or deviated 
trom that strict adherence to universal truth, which we profess 
above all other historians. 
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Chav. m— The iianali?e oontmnedf— More of fha to n cbrtoB > . 

Booth made a proper aoknowledgment to Miss Matthewa's ciyilit 
and then renewed nis story. 

*' We were upon the footing of lovers ; and Amelia threw off h 
reserve more and more, tUl at length I found all that retom of n 
affection which the tenderest lover can require. 

" My situation would now have been a paradise, had not n 
happiness been interrupted with the same renections Ihave ahreac 
mentioned ; had I not, in short, concluded, that I must derive c 
my joys from the almost certain ruin of that dear creature to who 
I should owe them. 

" This thought haunted me night and day, till I, at last, gre 
unable to support it : I therefore resolved, in the strongest manne 
to lay it before Amelia. 

" One evening, then, after the highest professions of the most di 
interested love, in which Heaven knows my sincerity, I took a 
occasion to speak to Amelia in the following manner : — 

*' * Too true is it, I am afraid, my dearest creature, that the highe 
human happiness is imperfect. How rich would be my cup, was 
not for one poisonous drop which embitters the whole ! Amelii 
what must oe the consequence of my ever having the honour to ca 
you mine ! You know my situation in life, and you know, joi 
own : I have nothing more than the poor provision of an ensign 
commission to depend on ; your sole dependence is on your mothei 
should any acts of disobedience defeat your expectations, ho 
wretched must your lot be with me ! Amelia, how ghastly a 
object to my mind is the apprehension of your distress ! Can I bef 
to reflect a moment on the certainty of your foregoing all the coz 
veniences of life ; on the possibility of your suffering all its mof 
dreadful inconveniences ! What must be the misery then to sc 
you in such a situationf and to upbraid myself with being it 
accursed cause of bringing vou to it? Suppose, too, in such 
season, I should be summonea from you ; could I submit to see yo 
encounter all the hazards, the fatigues of war, with me ? you ooul 
not yourself, however willing, support them a single campaigi 
What then ! must I leave you to starve alone, deprived of tii 
tenderness of a husband ; deprived, too, of the tendemess of tfa 
best of mothers, through my means i a woman most dear to mt 
for being the i>arent, the nurse, and the friend of my Amelia. Bq 
0. my sweet creature, carry your thoughts a little mrther. Thin 
of the tenderest consequences, the dearest pledges of our love. C« 
I bear to think of entailing beggary on the posterity of my Amelia 
on our heavens ! on our own cnildren } On the other side, (is i 
possible even to mention the wordO I will not, must not, cannol 
cannot p&rt with you. What must we do,. Amelia? It is now 
sincerely ask your advice.' 
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" 'What advice can I give you/ said she, *in such an alternative ? 
"Would to Heaven we had never met ![ 

*' These words were accompanied with a sigh, and a look inex- 
pressihlv tender ; the tears, at the same time, overflowing all her 
lovely oneeks. I was endeavouring to reply, when I was interrupted 
by wnat soon put an end to the scene. 

" Our amour had already been buzzed all over the town ; and it 
came at last to the ears of Mrs. Harris. I had indeed observed of 
late a great alteration in that lady's behaviour towards me, when- 
ever I visited at the house ; nor could I, for a long time before this 
evening, evet obtain a private interview with Amelia; and now, it 
seems, I owed it to her mother's intention of overhearing all that 
passed between us. 

" At the neriod then above mentioned, Mrs. Harris burst from 
the closet, where she had hid herself, and surprised her daughter, 
reclining on my bosom, in all that tender sorrow I have just de- 
scribed. I will not attempt to paint the rage of the mother, or the 
daughter'sconfusion, or my own. * Here are very fine doings, indeed,' 
ones Mrs. Harris : ' you have made a noble use, Amelia, of my in- 
dulgence, and the trust I reposed in you. As for you, Mr. Booth, 
I will not accuse you ; you have used my child as I ought to have 
expected ; I may thank myself for what has happened ; with much 
more of the same. kind, before she would suffer me to speak : but at 
last I obtained a hearing, and offered to excuse my poor Amelia, 
who was ready to sink into the earth under the oppression ofgrief, 
by taking as much blame as I could on myself. Mrs. Harris 
answered, ' No, sir, I must say you are innocent in comparison of 
her ; nay, I can say, I have heard you use dissuasive arguments; 
and I promise you they are of weight. I have, I thank Heaven, 
one dutiful child, and I shall henceforth think her my only one.' 
She then forced the poor, trembling, fainting Amelia out of the 
room ; which when she had done^ she began very coolly to reason 
with me on the folly, as well as iniquity, which I had been guUty 
of ; and repeated to me almost everv word I had before urged to 
her daughter. In fine, she at last obtained of me a promise tiiat I 
would soon j«) to my regiment, and submit to any misery, rather 
than that of being the ruin of Amelia. 

" I now, for many days, endured the greatest torments which the 
human mind is, I believe, capable of feeling ; and I can honestiy 
say, I tried all the means, and applied every argument which 1 
ooold raise, to cure me of my love ; and to make these the more 
effectual, I spent everynight in walking backwards and forwards 
in the sight of Mrs. Harris's house, where I never failed to find 
some object or other which raised some tender idea of my lovely 
Amelia, and almost drove me to distraction." 

' And don't you think, sir," said Miss Matthews, "you took a most 



preposterous method to cure yourself?" 
Alas, madam," answered he, * 



, '* you cannot see it in a more absurd 
light than I do ; but those know uttie of real love or grief who do 
not know how much we deceive ourselves when we pretend to aim 
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^ ^•i*^, ft '^ w^ tr>Mfle as it is with some distempe 
I agreeable to us but what aery 

. ov^ut^lkt^ >^Hen I was driyen almost to t] 

-^t^iv *o^ loald oontriye no method of co: 

V'uvW liLi<*^ wiis I surprised when Mrs. Harris 

w^ h M^li w^it^^ an invitation from the moth 

^ ju* IftMt wt^nin^ at her house ! 

t ^j^Mty »lkive, mridtuu, that I did not fail so agreeab 

■ ^M^k iHi my ALiTivftl, I was introduoed into a lar] 

turu *ihL wumen^ Mrs. Harris and my Amelia beii 

^ -^ vmv\L in my cy OS, to look more beautiful than eve 
iJ s^^rh m11 tht> ^uioty i imaginable. The old ladj treats 
uuioh viiviiity ; hut tho j t>ung lady took little notice of m 
nv'^tKHi niu«t ^if h(^r di^ourse to another ffentleman preset 
<t;i^ tiow mid thi^n ^ave nui a look of no oisoouraging kinc 
' vrd Hlt (H>bur cbariK^' more than onoe when her ey 
iiiri^umiitnnoeH which, perhaps, ought to have afford) 
I ' ti I (Mil J fort : but thoy t^nild not allay the thousand douli 
j^i4 with whic:h I wns nlnrmed; for my anxious though 
.,^j#iitrd nu hnn U> mti than thut A.melia had made her peace wi 
Kui' ui<>tkii'r ut thf^ prio« of nbiin [lining me for ever, andf of givii 
t^ur vRr Ui miuw nthor Jover. All my prudence now vanished 
i^w \ And t would that in:itiiat have gladly run away with Ameli 
aud )\n\o tnam^ htT without the least consideration of ai 
oujunequenoes. 

^^ With luch thoughts I had tormented msrself for near two how 
till most of the company had taken their leave. This I was mys< 
(uuapabie of doing \ nor do I know when I should have put an ei 
io my visit, had not Dr. Harrison taken me away almost by fore 
iidling me, in a whisper, that he had something to say to me 
|r«)at uonsequence. xou know the doctor, madam }" 

** Very well, sir.'* answered Miss Matthews; " and one of the be 
men in the world he is, and an h<mour to the sacred order to whi( 
he belongs." 

** Vou will ludge." replied Booth, "by the sequel, whether I ha 
reason to think him so/' He then proceeded, as in the ne 
chapter. 

Qmkf. IV.— TbA llory of Mr. Booth oontinaed-^In Uiis ofaaptar tke reader ^ 
uoro«iv« ft gUmpM of tho oh*r»oter of a veiy good diTine; with some matters 
( very toudar kmd. 

** Tltn doctor oondooied me into his study ; and then, desiring n 
ti) sit down, began, as near as I can remember, in these wonfi, 
Nt loast to this purpose ^^' Tou cannot imagine, young gentlema: 

I bat your love ibr Miss Emily is any seoret in this pk^ : I hai 
MMwn it soma timet and have been, I assure you, very mu(^ yoi 
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enemy in ibis afiair/ I answered that I was very mnoh obliged to 
him. 

** * Why, so you are/ replied he ; ' and so, perhaps, yon will think 
Yonrself, when yon know all. 1 went, about a fortnight ago, to 
Mrs. Harris^ to acquaint her with my apprehensions on her 
daughter's account ; for though the matter was much ta^ed of, I 
thought it might possibly not have reached her ears. I will be 
Tery plain with you. I adyised her to take all possible care of th« 
Toung lady, and eyen to send her to some place where she might 
be emctuaUy kept out of your reach while you remained in the 
town.' 

" * And do yon think, sir,' said I, ' that this was acting a kind part 
by me i or do yon expect that I should thank you on this occasion i^ 

" ' Young man,' amswered he, ' I did not intend you any kindness, 
nor do I deaire any of your thanks. My intention wns to preserye 
a worthy lady from a young fellow, of whom I had heard no good 
character, and whom I imagined to kaTO a design of stealing a 
human creature for the sake of her fortune.' 

*' 'It was yery kind of you, indeed,' answered I, 'to entertain 
such an opinion of me.' 

" ' Why, lir,' replied the doctor, 'it is the opinion which, I belieye, 
most of you young gentlemen of the order of the rag deserye. I 
haye known some instances, and hare heard of more, where such 
young fellows haye committed robbery under the name of marria^.' 

'* I was goinff to interrupt him with some anger, when he desired 
me to haye a Ixttle patience, and then informed me that he had 
yisited Mrs. Harris with the aboye-mentioned desini, the eyenin^ 
after the disooyery I haye related ; that Mrs. Harris, without 
waiting for his information, had recounted to him all which had 
happened the eyening before: and, indeed, she must haye an 
exoeUent memory, for I think she repeated eyery word I said ; and 
added that she had confined her daughter to her chamber, where 
she kept her a dose prisoner, and had not seen her since. 

'* I cannot express, nor would modesty m£kt me if 1 could, all 
that now passed. The doctor took me by the hand, and burst forth 
into the warmest oomoBendations of the sense and generosity which 
he was pleased to saiy disooyered themselyes in my speech. Ton 
know, madam, his strong and singular way of expressing himself 
on all oooaeions, eroeciaUy when he is anbeted with anything. 
' Sir,' said he, *if I knew half»a-dozra such instances in the army» 
the painter should put red Uyeiies upon all the saints in my 
closet.' 

" From ihis;in8tant, the doctor told me, he had become my £nend 
and zealous adyocate with Mrs. Harris, on whom he had at last 
preyailed, though not without the ^atest difficulty, to consent to 
my marrying Amelia, unon condition that I settled eyery penny 
which the mother should lay; down ; and that she would retain a 
certain sum in her hands, which she would, at any time, deposit for 
my adyanoement in the army. 

" You will, 1 hope, madam, eonoeiye that I made no hesitation at 
D 2 
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these conditions ; nor need I mention the joy which I felt on this 
occasion, or the acknowledgment I paid the doctor, who is, indeed, 
as you say, one of the hest of men. 

" The next morning I had permission to visit Amelia, who 
received me in such a manner that I now concluded my happiness 
to he complete. 

" Everything was now agreed on all sides, and lawyers emnloyed 
to prepare the writings, when, an unexpected cloud arose suddenly 
in our serene sky, ana all our joys were obscured in a moment. 

" When matters were, as I apprehended, drawing near a conclu- 
fdon, I received an express that a sister, whom I tenderly loved, was 
seized with a violent fever, and earnestly desired me to come to her. 
I immediately obeyed the summons, though it was then about two 
in the morning, without staying even to take leave of Amelia, for 
whom I left a short billet, acquainting her with the reason of my 
absence. 

" The ^ntleman's house, where my sister then was, stood at fifty 
miles' distance ; and though I used the utmost expedition, the 
unmerciful distemper had, before my arrival, entirely deprived the 
poor girl of her senses, as it soon after did of her life. 

" Not all the love I bore Amelia, nor the tumultuous delight with 
which the approaching hour of possessing her filled mv heart, 
could, for awhile, allay my grief at the loss of my beloved Nancy. 
Upon my soul, I cannot yet mention her name without tears. 
Never brother and sister had, I believe, a higher friendship for each 
other. Poor, dear girl ! whilst I sat by her in her light-headed 
fits she repeated scarce any other name out mine; and it plainlj 
appeared tnat when her dear reason was ravished away from her it 
had left my image on her fancy, and that the last use she had made 
of it was to think on me. ' Send for my dear Billy immediately,' she 
cried : ' I know he will come to me in a moment. Will nobody fetch 
him to me ? Pray don't kill me before I see him once more : you 
durst not use me so if he was here.' Every accent still rings in my 
ears. heavens ! to hear this, and at the same time to see the 
poor, delirious creature deriving the greatest horrors from my sight, 
and mistaking me for a hiffhwajrman who had a little before robbed 
her ! But I ask your paraon : the sensations I felt are to be known 
only from experience, and to you must appear dull and insipid. At 
last she seemed for a moment to know me, and cried, ' 0, heavens ! 
my dearest brother !' upon which she fell into immediate convul- 
sions, and died away in my arms.*' 

Here Booth stopped a moment, and wiped his eyes ; and Miss 
Matthews, perhaps out of complaisance, wiped hers. 



Chap. V.— Containing strange rerolutions of fortone. 
Booth proceeded thus :— 

" This loss, perhaps, madam, you will think had made me miserable 
enough, but Fortune did not think so ; for on the day when my 
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Nancy was to be bnried, a courier arrived from Dr. Harrison, with 
a letter, in which the doctor acquainted me that he was jast come 
£rom Mrs. Harris, when he despatched the express ; and earnestly 
desired me to return the very instant I received his letter, as I 
valued my Amelia. ' Though if the daughter,' added he, ' should take 
after her mother (as most of them do), it will be perhaps wiser in 
you to stay away.' 

" I presently sent for the messenger into m^ room, and with much 
difficulty extorted from him, that a great squire in his coach and six 
was come to Mrs. Harris's, and that the whole town said he was 
shortly to be married to Amelia. 

" I now soon perceived how much superior my love for Amelia 
was to every other passion : poor Nancy's idea disappeared in a 
moment : I quitted the dear, lifeless corpse, over which I had shed 
a thousand tears ; left the care of her fimeral to others ; and posted, 
I may almost say flew, back to Amelia, and alighted at the doctor's 
house, as he had desired me in his letter. 

" The good man presently acquainted me with what had happened 
in my absence. Mr. Winckworth had, it seems, arrived the very 
day of my departure, with a grand equipage, and, without delay, 
had made formal proposals to Mrs. Harris, offering to settle any 
part of his vast estate, in whatever manner she pleased, on Amelia. 
These proposals the old ladj had, without any deliberation, ao- 
.cepted, and had insisted, m the most violent manner, on her 
dau^iiter's compliance, which Amelia had as peremptorily refused 
to ^ve ; insisting, on her part, on the consent which her mother 
haa before given to our marriage, in which she was heartily 
seconded by the doctor, who declared to her, as he now did to me, 
that we ought as much to be esteemed man and wife, as if the cere- 
mony had already passed between us. 

" These remonstrances, the doctor told me, had worked no effect 
on Mrs. Harris, who still persisted in her avowed resolution of 
marrying her daughter to Winckworth, whom the doctor had like- 
wise attacked, telling him that he was pa3ring his addresses to 
another man's wife ; out all to no purpose : the young gentleman 
was too much in love to hearken to any dissuasives. 

" We now entered into a consultation what means to employ. 
The doctor earnestly protested against any violence to be offered to 
the person of Winckworth, which, I believe, I had rashly threatened ; 
declaring, that if I made any attempt of that kind, he would for ever 
abandon my cause. I made him a solemn promise of forbearance. 
At last, he determined to pay another visit to Mrs. Harris ; and if he 
found her obdurate, he said he thought himself at liberty to join us 
together without any farther consent of the mother ; which every 
parent, he said, had a right to refuse, but not to retract when given, 
unless the party himself, by some conduct of his, gave a reason. 

" The doctor having made his visit with no better success than 
before, the matter now debated was how to get possession of Amelia 
by stratagem ; for she was now a closer prisoner than ever ; was 
her mother's bedfellow by night, and never out of her sight by day. 
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" While we were deliberating on this point, a wine-meroliant of 
the town came to visit the doctor, to inform him that he had just 
bottled off a hogshead of excellent old port, of which he offered to 
spare him a hamper, saying, that he was that day to send in twelve 
dozen to Mrs. Harris. 

" The dootor now smiled at a conceit which eame into his head ; 
and, taking me aside, asked me if I had love enough for the young 
lady to venture into the house in a hamper. I joyfully leaped at 
the propCMal, to which the merchant, at the doctor's intercession, 
consented ; for I believe, madam, you know the great authority 
which that worthy man had over the whole town. The doctor, 
moreover, |)romisea to procure a licence, and to perform the office 
for us at ms house, if I could find any means of conveying Amelia 
tMther. 

" In this hamper then I was carried to the house, and deposited 
in the entry, where I had not lain long, before I was again removed 
and packed up in a cart, in order to be sent five miles into the 
country ; for 1 heard the orders given as I lay in the entry, and 
there 1 likewise heard that Amelia and her mother were to follow 
me the next mominflr. 

" I was unloaded m>m my cart, and set down, with the rest of the 
lumber, in a great hall. Here I remained above three hours, im- 
patiently waiting for the evening, when I determined to quit a 
posture which was become very uneasy, and break my prison ; but 
Portune contrived to release me sooner, by the following means. 
The house where I now was had been left in the care of one maid- 
servant. This faithful creature came into the hall, with the foot- 
man who had driven the cart. A scene of the highest fondness 
having passed between them, the fellow proposed, and the maid 
consented, to open the hamper, and drink a bottle together, which 
they agreed their mistress would hardly miss in such a quantity. 
They presently began to execute their purpose. They opened the 
hamper, and, to their great surprise, discovered the contents. 

'* I took an immediate advantage of the consternation which ap- 
peared in the countenances of both the servants, and had sufficient 
presence of mind to imnrove the knowledge of those secrets to 
which I was privy. I told them that it entirely depended on their 
behaviour to me, whether their mistress should ever be acquainted, 
either with what they had done, or with what they had intended to 
do ; for, that if they would keep my secret, I would reciprocally 
keep theirs. I then acquainted them with my purpose of lying 
concealed in the house, in order to watch an opportunity of ob^n- 
ing a private interview with Amelia. 

'* In the situation in which these two delinquents stood, you may 
be assured it was not difficult for me to seal up their lips : in short, 
they agreed to whatever I proposed. I lay that evening in my 
dear Amelia's bedchamber, and was in the morning conveyed into 
an old lumber garret, where I was to wait till Amelia (whom the 
maid promised, on her arrival, to inform of my place of conceal- 
ment} could find some opportunity of seeing me." 
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" I ask pardon for iaterraptiQg you," cries Miss Matthews } ** but 
you bring to my remembrance a foolish story which I heard at tiiiat 
time, though at a great distance firom you ; that an officer had, in 
confederacy with Miss Harris, broken open her mother's cellar, and 
stole away a great quantity of her wine. I mention it only to show 
you what sort of foundations most stories have." 

Booth told her he had heard some such thing himself, and then, 
continued his story, in the next chapter. 



Oka;. YL— Ckmtaiiiuig numj ampriBiiig adTentiuMa. 

** HsBE," continued he, *' I remained the whole day, in hones of a 
happiness, the expected approach of which gave me such a aelight, 
that I would not have exchanged my poor lodging for the finest 
palace in the universe. 

" A little after it was dark, Mrs. Harris arrived, together with 
Amelia and her sister. I cannot express how much my heart now 
began to flutter ; for, as my hopes every moment increased, strange 
fears, which I had not felt before, began now to intermingle with 
them. 

" When I had continued full two hours in these circumstances, I 
heard a woman's step tripping up stairs, which I fondly hoped waa 
my Amelia ; but, all on a sudden, the door flew open, and Mrs. 
Harris herself appeared at it, with a countenance pale as death, her 
whole body trembling, I suppose, with anger. She fell upon me in 
the most bitter language. It is not necessary to repeat what she 
said, nor indeed can I, I was so shocked ana confounded on this 
occasion. In a word, the scene ended with my departing without 
seeing Amelia." 

'* And pray," cries Miss Matthews, " how happened this unfortu- 
nate discovery ?" 

Booth answered, that the lady, at sapper; ordered a bottle of 
wine, " which neither myself," said he, ** nor the servants, had pre- 
sence of mind to provide. Being told there was none in the house, 
though she had been before informed that the things came all safe, 
she had sent for the maid, who, being unable to devise any excuse, 
had fallen on her knees, and, after confessing her design of opening 
a bottle, which she imputed to the fellow, betrayed poor me to hev 
mistress. 

" Well, madam, after a lecture of about a quarter of an hour's 
duration from Mrs. Harris, I suffered her to conduct me to the out- 
ward gate of her court-yard, whence I set forward, in a disconso- 
late condition of mind, towards my lodgings. I had Ave miles to 
walk in a dark and rainy night ; but how can I mention these 
trifling circumstances as any aggravation of my disappointment ?" 
" How was it possible," cried Miss Matthews, " that you could be 
got out of the house without seeing Miss Harris V 
** 1 assure you, madam," answered Booth, *' I have often wondered 
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at it myself; but my spirits were so mnoh sunk at the sight of her 
mother, that no man was ever a greater coward than I was at that 
instant. Indeed, I believe my tender concern for the terrors of 
Amelia was the principal cause of my submission. However it 
was, I left the house, and walked about a hundred yards, when, at 
the corner of the garden wall, a female voice, in a whisper, cried 
out, ' Mr. Booth !' The person was eztremel;^' near me, but it was so 
dark I could scarce see her; nor could I, m the confusion I was 
in, immediately recognise the voice. I answered in a line of Con- 

S eve's, which burst from my lips spontaneously ; for I am sure I 
.d no intention to quote plays at that time, — 

* Who calls the wretched thing that wm Alphonso P' 

Upon which a woman leaped into my arms, crjdng out, * 0, it is in- 
deed my Alphonso, my only Alphonso !* — 0, Miss Matthews ! guess 
what I felt when I found I had my Amelia in my arms. I em- 
braced her with an ecstasy not to be described, at the same instant 
pouring a thousand tendernesses into her ears, at least, if I could 
express so many to her in a minute ; for in that time the alarm 
began at the house, Mrs. Harris had missed her daughter, cmd the 
court was presently full of lights and noises of all kinds. 

" I now lifted Amelia over a gate, and, jumping after, we crept 
along together by the side of a hedge, a different way from what 
led to the town, as I imagined that would be the road through 
which they would pursue us. In this opinion I was right, for we 
heard them pass along that road ; and the voice of Mrs. Harris her- 
self, who ran with the rest, notwithstanding the darkness and the 
rain. By these means we luckily made our escape ; and, clamber- 
ing over a hedge and ditch, my Amelia performing the part of a 
heroine all the way, we at length arrived at a little green lane, 
where stood a vast spreading oak, under which we sheltered our- 
selves from a violent storm. 

" When this was over, and the moon began to appear, Amelia 
declared, she knew 'well where she was; and a little farther, 
striking into another lane to the right, she said, that would lead us 
to a house where we should be both safe and unsuspected. I fol- 
lowed her directions, and we at length came to a little cottage, about 
three miles' distance from Mrs. Harris's house. 

" As it now rained very violently, we entered this cottage, in 
which we espied a light, without any ceremony : here we found an 
elderly woman sitting by herself at a little fire, who had no sooner 
viewed us, than she instantly sprung from her seat, and, starting 
back, gave the strongest tokens of amazement ; upon which Amelia 
said, 'Be not surprised, nurse, thoug[h you see me in a strange pickle, 
I own.' The old woman, after having several times blessed herself, 
and expressed the most tender concern for the lady, who stood 
dripping before her, began to bestir herself in making up the iire ; 
at the same time, entreating Amelia that she might be permitted 
to furnish her with some clothes, which, she said, though not fine, 
.were dean and wholesome, and much drier than her own. I 
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seconded this motion so yehemently, tliat Amelia, tliongli she 
declared herself under no apprehension of catching cold, (she has, 
indeed, the hest constitution in the world,) at last conseuted; and 
I retired without-doors, under a shed, to give my angel an oppor- 
tunity of dressing herself in the only room which the cottage 
afforded helow-stairs. 

" At my return into the room, Amelia insisted on my exchanging 
my coat for one which belonged to the old woman's son." — ** I am 
very glad," cried Miss Matthews, " to fiud she did not forget 
you. I own I thought it somewhat cruel to turn you out in the 
rain." — ** 0, Miss Matthews !" continued he, taking no notice of her 
observation, " I had now an opportunity of contemplating the vast 
power of exquisite beauty, which nothing almost can add to or 
aiminish. Amelia, in the poor rags of her old nurse, looked scarce 
less beautiful than I have seen her appear at a bailor an assembly." 
— " Well, well," cries Miss Matthews, ** to be sure she did ; but pray 
go on with your storv." 

•• The old woman, ' continued he, " after having equipped us as 
well as she could, and placed our wet clothes before the tire, began 
to g:row inquisitive ; and after some ejaculations, she cried, * 0, my 
dear young madam ! my mind misgives me hugeously ; and pray 
who is this fine young gentleman ? 0, Miss Emmy, Miss Emmy, I 
am afraid madam knows nothing of all this matter.* — * Suppose he 
should be my husband, nurse !' answered Amelia. — * 0, good I and if 
he be,' replies the nurse, ' I hone he is some great gentleman or other, 
with a vast estate, and a coaca and six ; for to be sure, if an he was 
the greatest lord in the land, you would deserve it all.*— But why 
do I attempt to mimic the honest creature ? In short, she discovered 
the greatest affection for my Amelia ; with which I was much more 
delighted than I was offended at the suspicions she showed of me, 
or the many bitter curses which she denounced against me, if I 
ever proved a bad husband to so sweet a young lady. 

*• I so well improved the hint given me by Amelia, that the old 
woman had no doubt of our being really married ; and comforting 
herself, that if it was not as well as it naight have been, yet madam 
had enough for us both, and that happiness did not always depend 
on great riches, she began to rail at the old lady for having turned 
us out of doors, which I scarce told an imtruth in asserting. And 
when Amelia said she hoped her nurse would not betray her, the 
good woman answered, witn much warmth, ' Betray you, my dear 
young madam ! no, that I would not, if the king would give me all 
that he is worth ; no, not if madam herself would give me the great 
house, and the whole farm belonging to it.' 

" The good woman then went out and fetched a chicken from the 
roost, which she killed, and began to pick, without asking any 
questions ; then summoning her son, who was in bed, to her assist- 
ance, she began to prepare this chicken for our supper. This she 
afterwards set before us in so neat, — I may almost say, elegant a 
manner, that whoever would have disdained it, either does not 
know the sensation of hunger, or does not deserve to have it 
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gratified. Our food was attended with some ale, wbioH our kind 
nostess said she intended not' to have tapped till Christmas ; * but/ 
added she, ' I little thought ever to have the honour of seeing my 
dear, honoured lady in this poor place.' 

" For my own part, no human being was then an object of envy 
to me ; and even Amelia seemed to be in pretty good spirits : she 
softly whispered to me, that she perceived there might be happiness 
in a cottage." 

*' A cottage !" ones Miss Matthews, sighing ; ** a cottage, with the 
man one loves, is a palace." 

" When supper was ended," continued Booth, '* the good woman 
began to think of our farther wants, and very earnestly recom* 
mended her bed to us, saying, it was a very neat though homely 
one, and that she could furnish us with a pair of dean sheets. She 
added some persuasives, which painted mv angel all over with 
vermilion. As for myself, I behaved so awkwardly and foolishly, 
and so readily agreed to Amelia's resolution of sitting up all night, 
that if it did not give the nurse any suspicion of our marriage, it 
ought to have inspired her with the utmost contempt for me. 

" We both endeavoured to prevail with nurse to retire to her own 
bed, but found it utterly impossible to succeed; she thanked 
Heaven she understood breeding better than that : and so well- 
bred was the good woman, that we could scarce get her out of the 
room the whole night. Luckily for us, we both understood 
French ; by means of which we consulted toother, even in her 
presence, upon the measures we were to take in our present exi- 
gency. At length, it was resolved that I should send a letter by 
this young lad, whom I have just before mentioned, to our worthy 
friend the doctor, desiring nis companv at our hut ; since we 
thought it utterly unsafe to venture to the town, which we knew 
would be in an uproar on our account before the morning." 

Here Booth made a full stop, smiled, and then said, he was going 
to mention so ridiculous a distress, that he could scarce think of it 
without laughing. What this was, the reader shall know in the 
next chapter. 



Chjlp. VH.^The &tory of Booth continaed— More tmrprising adventurei. 

** Fboh what trifles, dear Miss Matthews," cried Booth, " may some 
of our greatest distresses arise ! Do you not perceive I am f?oing to 
tell you we had neither pen, ink, nor paper in our present exigency ? 
" A verbal message was now our only resource : however, we con- 
trived to deliver it in such terms, that neither nurse nor her son 
could possibly conceive any suspicion from it of the present situa- 
tion of our affairs. Indeed, Amelia whispered me, I might safely 
place any degree of confidence in the lad ; for he had been her 
foster-brother, and she had a great opinion of his integrity. He 
was, in truth, a boy of very good natural parts ; and Dr. Harrison, 
who had received Mm into nis family, at Amelia's recommendation, 
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had bred Mm up to write and read very well ; and had taken some 
pains to infuse into him the nrinciples of honesty and religion : he 
was not, indeed, even now discharged from the doctor's service ; 
hat had been at home with his mother for some time, on account of 
the smallpoz, from which he was lately recovered. 

" I have said so much," continued Booth, *' of the boy's character, 
that you may not be surprised at some stories which I shall tell you 
of him hereafter. 

" I am going now, madam, to relate to you one of those strange 
aooid/ents, which are produced by such a train of circumstances, 
that mere chance has been thought incapable of bringing them 
toother ; and which have, therefore, given birth, in superstitious 
minds, to Fortune, and to several other imaginary beings. 

«• ^^ ^gjg jjQ^ impatiently expecting the arrival of the doctor ; 
our messenger had been gone much more than a sufficient time, 
which to us, you may be assured, appeared not at all shorter than 
it was, when nurse, who had gone out of doors on some errand, 
eame running hastily to us, crying out, ' 0, my dear young madam, 
her ladyship s coach is just at toe door ! Amelia turned pale as 
death at these words ; indeed, I feared she would have fainted, if I 
eould be said to fear, who had scarce any of my senses left, and 
was in a condition little better than my angel's. 

'* While we were both in this dreadful situation, Amelia fallen 
back in her chair with the countenance in which ghosts are 
painted, myself at her feet with a complexion of no very different 
eolour, and nurse screaming out, and throwing water in Amelia's 
face, Mrs. Harris entered the room. At the sight of this scene, she 
threw herself likewise into a chair, and called immediately for a 
glass of water, which Miss Betty, her daughter, supplied her with ; 
for, as to nurse, nothing was capable of making any impression on 
her, whilst she apprehended her young mistress to be in danger. 

"The doctor had now entered the room ; and, coming immedi- 
ately up to Amelia, after some expressions of surprise, he took her 
by the nand, called her his little sugar-plum, and assured her there 
were none but friends present : he then led her tottering across the 
room to Mrs. Harris. Amelia then fell upon her knees before her 
mother ; but the doctor caught her up, saying, ' Use that posture, 
child, only to the Almighty.' But I need not mention this singu- 
larity of ms to you, who Know him so well, and must have heard him 
often dispute against addressing ourselves to man in the humblest 
posture which we use towards the Supreme Being. 

'* I will tire you with no more particulars : we were soon satisfied 
that the doctor had reconciled us and our affairs to Mrs. Harris ; 
and we now proceeded directly to church, the doctor having pro- 
vided a licence for us." 

*' But where is thestran^ accident ?" cries Miss Matthews : " sure 
you have raised more curiosity than you have satisfied." 

** Indeed, madam^" answered he, " your reproof is just : I had like 
to have forgotten it ; but you cannot wonder at me, when you 
reflect on that interestingpart of my story, which I am now relating. 
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But before I jnention this accident, I must tell you what happened 
after Amelia's escape from her mother's house. Mrs. Harris at first 
ran out into the lane among her servants, and pursued us (so she 
imag:ined) along the road leading to the town ; but that being very 
dirty, and a violent storm of ram coming on, she took shelter in an 
alehouse, about half a mile from her own nouse, whither she sent for 
her coach : she then drove, together with her daughter, to town, 
where, soon after her arrival, she sent for the doctor, her usual 
privy-counsellor in all her affairs. They sat up all night together, 
the doctor endeavouring, by arguments and persuasions, to bring 
Mrs. Harris to reason, but all to no purpose ; though, as he has 
informed me. Miss Betty seconded him with the warmest entreaties." 

Here Miss Matthews laughed ; of which Booth begged to know 
the reason : she, at last, after many apologies, said, it was the first 
good thing she ever heard of Miss Betty; "nay," said she, "and 
asking your pardon for my opinion of your sister, since you will 
have it I always conceived her to be the deepest of hypocrites." 

Booth fetched a siffh, and said, he was afraid she had not always 
acted so kindly ; and then, after a little hesitation, proceeded : — 

" You will be pleased, madam, to remember, the lad was sent 
with a verbal message to the doctor ; which message was no more 
than to acquaint him where we were, and to desire the favour of 
his company, or that he would send a coach to bring us to what- 
ever place he would please to meet us at. This message was to 
be delivered to the doctor himself ; and the messenger was ordered, 
if he found him not at home, to go to him wherever he was. He 
fulfilled his orders, and told it to the doctor in the presence of Mrs. 
Harris." 

" 0, the idiot ! " cries Miss Matthews. — " Not at all," answered 
Booth : "he is a very sensible fellow, as you will, perhaps, say 
hereafter. He had not the least reason to suspect that any secrecy 
was necessary ; for we took the utmost care that he should not 
suspect it. Well, madam, this accident, which appeared so unfor- 
tunate, turned in the highest degree to our advantage. Mrs. Harris 
had no sooner heard the message delivered, than she fell into the 
most violent passion imaginable, and accused the doctor of being 
in the plot, and of having confederated with me in the design of 
carrying off her daughter. 

** The doctor, who had hitherto used only soothing methods, now 
talked in a different strain : he confessed the accusation, and justi- 
fied his conduct. He said he was no meddler in the family affairs 
of others, nor should he have concerned himself with hers but at 
her own request ; but that since Mrs. Harris herself had made him 
an agent in this matter, he would take care to acquit himself with 
honour, and above all things to preserve a young lady for whom 
he had the highest esteem ; * for she is,' cries he (and, by heavens, he 
said true), ' the most worthy, generous, and noble of all human 
beings. You have yourself, madam,' said he, ' consented to the 
match ; I have, at your request, made the match ;' and then he 
added some particulars relating to his opinion of me, which my 
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modesty forbids me to repeat." — " Nay, but," cries Miss Matthews, 
** I insist on your conquest of that modesty for once. We women 
do not love to hear one another's praises; and I will be made 
amends by hearing the praises of a man ; and of a man whom, per- 
haps," added she with a leer, '* I shall not think much the better 
of upon that account." — '* In obedience to your commands then, 
madam," continued he, '* the doctor was so kind to say, he had 
inquired into my character, and had found that I had been a dutiful 
son and an affectionate brother ; ' relations,' said he, ' in which who- 
ever discharges his duty well, p^ives us a well-grounded hope 
that he will behave as properly m all the rest.' He concluded 
with saying that Amelia s ha|)piness, her heart, nay, her very re- 
putation, were all concerned in this matter, to which, as he had 
Deen made instrumental, he was resolved to carry her through it ; 
and then, taking the licence from his pocket, declared to Mrs. 
Harris, that he would go that instant and marry her daughter 
wherever he found her. This speech, the doctor's voice, his look, 
and his behaviour, all which are sufficiently calculated to inspire 
awe, and even terror when he pleases, frightened poor Mrs. Harris, 
and wrought a more sensible effect than it was in nis power to pro- 
duce by all his arguments and entreaties ; and I have already re- 
lated what followed. 

" Thus the strange accident of our wanting pen, ink, and paper, 
and our not trusting the boy with our secret, occasioned the dis- 
covery to Mrs. Harris ; that discovery put the doctor upon his 
metal ; and produced that blessed event which I have recounted to 
you, and which, as my mother has since confessed, nothing but the 
spirit which he had exerted after the discovery, could have brought 
auout. 

" Well, madam, you now see me married to Amelia ; in which 
situation you will, perhaps, think my happiness incapable of addi- 
tion. Perhaps it was so; and yet I can with truth say, tiiat the 
love which I then bore Amelia, was not comparable to what I bear 
her now." — "Happy Amelia!" cried Miss Matthews: "if all men 
■were like you, all women would be blessed ; nay, the whole world 
would be so in a great measure : for, upon my soul, I believe that 
from the inconstancy of your sex to ours proceeds half the miseries 
of mankind." 

That we may give the reader leisure to consider well the fore- 
going sentiment, we will here put an end to this chapter. 



Chap. Yin.— In whioh our readers wiB probably be diTided in their opinion of Mr. 
Booth's conduct. 

Booth proceeded as follows : — 

" The first months of our marriage produced nothing remarkable 
enough to mention. I am sure I need not tell Miss Matthews that 
I found in my Amelia every perfection of human nature. Mrs. 
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Harris at fint gwe us some little nneasiness : she had ratlier 
▼ielded to the doctor than giyen a willingr oonsent to the match : 
noweyer, by degrees, she became more and more satisfied, and at 
last seemedperfectly reconciled. This we ascribed a good deal to 
the kind offices of Miss Betty, who had alwajrs appeared to be my 
friend. She had been greatly assisting to Amelia in making her 
escape, which I had no opportunity of mentioning to you before ; and 
in aU thin^ behayed so well, outwardly at least, to myself as well 
as to her sister, that we regarded her as oar sincerest friend. 

*' About half a year after our marriage, two additional companies 
were added to our regiment, in one of which I was preferred to the 
command of a lieutenant. Upon this occasion, Miss Betty gaye 
the first intimation of a disixMition which we haye since too seyerely 
experieneed." 

Your seryant, sir," says Miss Matthews : ** then I find I was not 
mistaken in mj opinion of the lady. No, no, show me any good- 
ness in a censorious prude, and " 

As Miss Matthews hesitated for a simile or an execration, Booth 
uroceeded:— *'Tou will please to remember, madam, there was 
formerly an agreement between myself and Mrs. Harris, that I 
should settle ail my Amelia's fortune on her, except a certain sum, 
which was to be laid out in my adyancement in the army ; but as 
our marriage was carried on in the manner you have heard, no such 
agreement was oyer executed : and since I was become Amelia's 
husband* not a word of this matter was eyer mentioned by the old 
lady ; and as for myself, I declare I had not yet awakened from 
that delicious dream of bliss in which the possessiou of Amelia had 
lulled me." Here Miss Matthews sifirhed, and oast the tenderest 
of looks on Booth, who thus continued his story :— 

" Soon after my promotion, Mrs. Harris one morning took an 
occasion to speak to me on this affair. She said, that as I had been 
promoted gratis to a lieutenancy, she would assist me with money 
to carry me yet a step hisfher ; and if more was required than was 
formerly mentioned, it snould not be wanting, smoe she was so 
perfectly satisfied with my behayiour to her daughter: adding, 
that she hoped I had still the sanie Jnolination to settle on my wii'e 
the remainder of her fortune. 

"I answered with yery warm acknowledgments of my mother's 
goodness, and dedared, if I had the worki, I was ready to lay it at 
my Amelia's feet. And 80» Heayen knows, I would ten thousand 
worlds. 

** Mrs. Harris seemed pleased with the warmth of my sentiments, 
and said, she would immediately send to her lawyer, and giye 
him the necessary orders ; and thus ended our oonyersation on this 
subject. 

** From this time, there was a yery yisible alteration in Miss 
Betty's behayiour. She grew reseryed to her sisteras well as tome : 
she was fretful and captions on the slightest oc(»udon; nay, she 
affeeted much to tolk on the ill consequences of an imprudent mar- 
riage, especially before her mother ^ and, if eyer any little tender- 
ness or endearments escaped me in public towards Amelia, she 
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nerer failed to make some malicious remark on the short duration 
of yiolent passions ; and, when I have expressed a fond sentiment 
for my wife, her sister would kindly wish she might hear as much 
seyen years henoe. 

" All these matters have been since suggested to us by reflection ; 
for, while they actually passed, both Amelia and myself had our 
tbouffhts too happily engaged to take notice of what discovered 
itself in the mind of any otiber person. 

*' Unfortunately for us, Mrs. Harris's lawyer happened at this 
time to be in London, where business detained him upwards of a 
month ; and, as Mrs. Harris would, on no occasion, employ any 
other, our afl^ir was under an entire suspension till his return. 

'* Amelia, who was now big witii child, had often expressed the 
deepest concern at her apprenensions of my being some time com- 
manded abroad ; a circumstance which, she declared, if it should 
ever happen to her, even though she should not then be in the same 
situation as at present, would infallibly break her heart These 
remonstranees were made with suoh tenderness, and so much 
affected me, that, to avoid any probability of such an event, I 
endeavoured to get an exchange into the Horse-guards, a body of 
troops which very rarely goes abroad, unless where the king himself 
commands in perscm. I soon foimd an officer for my purpose ; the 
terms were agreed on; and Mrs. Harris had ordered the money, 
which I was to pay, to be ready, notwithstanding the opposition 
made by Miss Betty, who openly dissuaded her mother from it ; 
alleging that that exchange was highly to my disadvantage ; that 
I oould never hope to rise in the army after it ; not forgetting, at 
the same time, some insinuations very prejudicial to my reputation 
as a soldier. 

*' When everything was agreed on, and the two commissioBfi weie 
actually made out, out not signed by the king ; one day, at my 
return from himtin^, Amelia new to me, and, eagerly embracing 
me, cried out, * Billy I I have news for you which delights my 
sold. Nothing, sure, was ever so fortunate as the exchange you 
have made: the regiment you was formerly in is ordered for 
Gibraltar.' 

** 1 reeeived this news with &r less transport than it was delivered. 
I answered coldly, since the case was so, I heartily hoped the com- 
missions might be both signed. ' What do you say ?' replied Amelia, 
eagerly; * sure you told me everything was entirely settled. That 
. luok of yours mghtens me to death.' — But I am running into 
' too minute particulars.: im short, 1 received a letter by that very 
post, from tne officer with whom I had exchanged, insisting, that 
thoi^h Ids majesty had not sis[ned the commissions, that still the 
bargain was valid ; partiy urging it as a right, and partly desiring 
it as a favour, that he might ^ to Gibraltar in my room. 

" Thifl letter oonvinced me m every point. I was now informed 
that the commissions were not signed, and, oonsequentiy, that the 
exchange was not comT>leted : of consequence, the other could have 
no right to inslBt on going ; and, as for granting him suoh a fiEivonr, 
I too clearly saw I must do it at the expense of my honour. I was 
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now reduced to a dilemma, the most dreadful which 1 think any 
man can experience ; in which, I am not ashamed to own, I found, 
love was not so over-matched hy honour as he ought to have been. 
The thoughts of leaving Amelia in her present condition, to misery, 
perhaps to death or madness, were insupportable ; nor could any 
other consideration but that which now tormented me on tlie 
otiier side, have combated them a moment. " 

'* No woman upon earth," cries Miss Matthews, '* can despise want 
of spirit in a man more than myself ; and yet, I cannot help think- 
ing you was rather too nice on this occasion." 

" You will allow, madam," answered Booth, "that whoever offends 
a^inst the laws of honourj in the least instance, is treated as the 
highest delinquent. Here is no excuse, no pardon ; and he does 
nothing who leaves anything undone. But, if the conflict was so 
torrible with myself alone, what was my situation in the presence 
of Amelia ? How could I support her sighs, her tears, her agonies, 
her despair ? Could I bear to think myself the cruel cause of her 
sufferings ? for so I was. Could I endure the thought of having it 
in my power to give her instant relief (for so it was), and refuse 
it her ? 

** Miss Betty was now again become my friend. She had scarce 
been civil to me for a fortnight last past, yet now she commended 
me to the skies, and as severely blamed her sister, whom she 
arraigned of the most contemptible weakness, in preferring my safety 
to my honour. She said many ill-natured things on the occasion, 
which I shall not now repeat. 

" In the midst of this hurricane, the {irood doctor came to dine 
with Mrs. Harris, and at my desire delivered his opinion on the 
matter." 

Here Mr. Booth was interrupted in his narrative, by the arrival 
of a person, whom we shall introduce in the next chapter. 



CsJLP. IZ. — Cotttaaning a scene of a different kind from any of the preceding. 

The gentleman who now arrived was the keeper, or, if you please 
(for so he was pleased to call himself), the governor of the prison. 

He used so little ceremony at his approach, that the bol^ which 
was very sli^t on the insiae, gave way, and the door immediately 
flew open. He had no sooner entered the room, than he acquainted 
Miss Matthews that he had brought her very good news, for which 
he demanded a bottle of wine as his due. 

This demand being complied with, he acquainted Miss Matthews 
that the wounded gentleman was not dead, nor was his wound 
thought to be mortal ; that loss of blood, and, perhaps, his fright, 
had occasioned his fainting away ; " but I believe, madam," said 
he, " if you teke the proper measures, you may be bailed to-morrow. 
I expect the lawyer nere this evening, and if you put the business 
into his hands, I warrant it will be done. Money, to be sure, must 
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be parted with, that's to be sure. People, to be sure, will 
expect to touch a little in such cases. For my own part, I never 
desire to keep a prisoner longer than the law allows, not I : I 
always inform them they can be bailed as soon as I know it. I 
never make any bargain, not I ; I always love to leave those things 
to the gentlemen and ladies themselves. I never suspect gentlemen 
and ladies of wanting generosity." 

Miss Matthews made a very slight answer to all these friendly 
professions. She said, she had done nothing she repented of, and 
was indiiferent as to the event. " All I can say," cries she, " is, that 
if the wretch is alive, there is no greater villain in life than him- 
self ;" and, instead of mentioning anything of the bail, she begged 
the keeper to leave her again alone with Mr. Booth. The keeper 
replied, " Nay, madam, perhaps it may be better to stay a little 
loD^r here, if you have not bail ready, than to buy them too dear. 
Besides, a day or two hence, when the gentleman is past all danger 
of recovery, to be sure some folks, that would expect an extraor- 
dinarv fee now, cannot expect to touch any thing[ : and, to be sure, 
you snail want nothing here. The best of all things are to be had 
here for money, both eatable and drinkable ; though I say it, I 
shan't turn -my back to any of the taverns for either eatables or 
wine. The captain there need not have been so shy of owning 
himself when he first came in : we have had captains and other 
fcreat gentlemen here before now ; and no shame to them, though 
I say it. Many a great gentleman is sometimes found in places 
that don't become them half so well, let me tell them that, Captain 
Booth, let me tell them that." 

" I see, sir," answered Booth, a little discomposed, '* that you are 
aoquainted with my title as well as my name." 

•^ Ay, sir," cries the keeper, " and I honour you the more for it. I 
love the gentlemen of the army. I was in the army myself formerly, 
in the Lord of Oxford's horse. It is true I rode private ; but I haa 
money enouffh to have bought in quarter-master, when I took it 
into my heaa to marry ; and my wife, she did not like that I should 
continue a soldier ; she was all for a private life ; and so I came to 
this business." 

*• Upon my word, sir," answered Booth, " you consulted your wife's 
inclinations very notably: but, pray, will you satisfy my curiosity 
in telling me how you became aoquainted that I was in the army ; 
for my d&ess, I thizik, coidd not betray me." 

"Betray?" replied the keeper; '* there is no betraying here, I 
hope : I am not a person to betray people. But you are so shy and 
peery, you would almost make one suspect there was more in the 
matter ; and, if there be, I promise you, you need not be afraid of 
telling it me. You will excuse me giving you a hint ; but the 
sooner the better, that's all: others may be beforehand with you, 
and first come first served on these occasions, that's all. Informers 
are odious, there's no doubt of that, and no one would care to be 
an informer if he could help it, because of the ill-usage they always 
receive from the mob; yet it is dangerous to trust too much : and 

E 
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when safety and a good paii of the reward too are on one ride, 
and the gallows on the othei^-I know which a wiae man woold 
ehooee." 

"What the devfl do yon mean hy an thiareries Booth. "No 
oiEBnoe, I hope," answered the keeper : "I speak for yoor good ; and 

if yon have been npon the snafihnr lay ^yon understand me, I 

am sure." — " Not I," answered BooUi, " npon my honoor." 

"Nay, nay," replied the keeper, with a eontemptnous sneer, " if 
▼on are so peery as that comes to, yon mnst take the eonseqaenoes : 
out for my part, I know I would not trust Rohinson with twopence 
untold." 

" What do you mean ?" cries Booth : " who is fiohinscmf" 

" And you don't know Rohinson ! " answered the keeper, with 
great emotioa ; to which Booth replying in the negatiTe, the keeper, 
alter some tokens of amazement, cned out, " Well, captain, I must 
aay you are the beat at it, of all the gentlemen I ever saw. How- 
OYer, I will tell you this : the lawyer and Mr. Robinson have been 
laying their heads together about you abore half an hour this after- 
noon. I overhead them mention Captain Booth several times ; and, 
lor my part, I would not answer that Mr. Murphy is not now gone 
about the business : but, if you will impeach any to me of the road, 
or anything dse, I will step away to his worship Thrasher this 
instant, and I am sure I have interest enough with him to get you 
admitted an evidence." 

" And so," cries Booth, " yon really take me for a highwayman } '* 
— ** No offence, captain, I hope«" said the keeper : " as tunes go, 
there are many worse men in the world than those. Gentlemen 
may be driven to distress ; and when they are, I know no more 
genteeler way than the road : it has been many a brave man's case, 
to my knowledge, and men of as much honour too as any in the 
world." — " Well, sir," said Booth, " I do assure you I am not that 
gentleman of honour you imagine me." 

Miss Matthews, who had long understood the keeper no better than 
Mr. Booth, no sooner heard his meaning explained, than she was 
fired with greater indignation than the gentleman had expressed. 
" How dare you, sir," said she to the keeper, " insults man of fashion, 
and who has had the honour to bear nis msjesty's commission in 
the army, as you yourself own you know ? It' his misfortunes have 
sent him hither, sure we have no laws that will protect such a 
fellow as you in insulting him !" — " Fellow I " muttered the keeper : 
** I would not advise you, madam, to use such language to me." — 
" Do you dare threaten me }" replied Miss Matthews, in a ra^e. 
"Venture in the least instance to exceed your authority with 
regard to me, and I will prosecute you with the utmost vengeance." 

A scene of very high altercation now ensued, till Booth interposed, 
and quieted the keeper, who was, perhaps, enough inclined to an 
accommodation; for, in truth, he waged unequal war. He was 
berides unwilling to incense Miss Matthews, whom he expected to 
be bailed out the next day, and who had more money left than he 
intended she should carry out of the prison with her; and, as fur 
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any Yiolent or unjustifiable methods, the ladvhad discoYered much 
too grreat a spirit to be in danger of them. The g[ovemor, therefore, 
in a very gentle tone, declared, that if he had given any offence to 
the gentleman, he heartily asked his pardon ; that if he had known 
him to be really a captain, he should not have entertained any suob 
su^ioions ; but the captain was a very common title in that plaoe» 
ana belonged to several gentlemen that had never been in the army, 
or, at most, had rid private like himself. '* To be sure, oaptein," 
said he, " as you yourself own, your dress is not very military ;" 
(for he had on a plain fustian suit ;) ** and, besides, as the lawyer 
says, noscitur a sosir is a very good rule : and I don't believe there 
is a ^eater rascal upon earth than that same Robinson that I was 
talking of. Nay, I assure ^ou, I wish there may be no mischief 
hatching against you ; but if uiere is, I will do all I can with the 
lawyer to prevent it. To be sure, Mr. Murphy is one of the 
cleverest men in the world at the law ; that even his enemies must 
own : and as I recommend him to all the business I can (and it is 
not a little, to be sure, that arises in this place), why, one good 
turn deserves another ; and I may expect that he will not be con- 
cerned in any plot to ruin any friend of mine, at least when I 
desire him not. I am sure he could not be an honest man if he 
would." 

Booth was then satisfied that Mr. Eobinson, whom he did not yet 
know by name, was the gamester who had won his money at play. 
And now, Miss Matthews, who had very impatiently borne this 
long interruption, prevailed on the keeper to withdraw. As soon 
as he was gone, Mr. Booth began to felicitate her upon the news of 
the wounded gentleman being in a fair likelihood of recovery. To 
which, after a short silence, she answered, ** There is something, 
perhaps, which you will not easily guess, that makes your con- 
gratulation more agreeable to me than the first account I heard of 
the villain's having escaped the fate he deserves ; for, I do assure 
you, at first it did not make me amends for the interruption of my 
curiosity. Now, I hope we shall be disturbed no more, till you 
have finished your whole story. You left off, I think, somewhere 
in the struggle about leaving Amelia, the happy Amelia." — " And 
can you calTher happy at such a period ?* * cries Booth. * * Happy, ay, 
happy in any situation," answered Miss Matthews, ** with such a 
husoand. I, at least, may well think so, who have experienced the 
very reverse of her fortune ; but I was not bom to be happy. I 
may say, with the poet— 

The blackest ink of fate was sure my lot ; 

And when Fate wrote my name, it made a blot." 

"Nay, nay, dear Miss Matthews," answered Booth, "you must 
and shall banish such gloomy thoughts. Fate has, I hope, many 
happy days in store for you." — " Do you believe it, Mr. Booth ?" 
rephed she : " indeed, you know the contrary. You must know — 
for you can't have forgot. No Amelia in the world can have quite 
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obliterated— forgetfulness is not in our own power. If it was> 
indeed, I have reason to think— but I know not what I am saying. 
Fray, do proceed in that story." 

Booth so immediatelr complied with this request, that it is 
possible he was pleasea with it. To say the truth, if all whioh 
nnwittmgly dropped from Miss Matthews was put together, some 
conclusions might, it seems, be drawn from the whole, whioh could 
not couYey a very agreeable idea to a constant husband. Booth, 
therefore, proceeded to relate what is written in the third book of 
this history. 



BOOK m. 



CuLP. L— III winch Mr. Booth ranan his itoiy. 

"If I am not mistaken, madam," continued Booth, " I was joat 
^ing to acquaint you with the doctor's opinion, when we were 
interrapted by the keeper. 

" The doctor, having heard connsel on both sides, that is to say, 
Mrs. Hams for my staying, and Miss Betty for my soing, at last 
delivered his own sentiments. As for A1nftli^^ ^e sat silent, 
drowned in her tears ; nor was I myself in a much better situation. 

" 'As the commissions are not signed,' said the doctor, ' I think 

?ou may be said to remain in your former regiment ; and, therefore, 
think you ought to go on this expedition : your duty to your kinjg 
and country, whose bread you have eaten, requires it ; and this is 
a duty of too high a nature to admit the least deficiency : regard to 
your character likewise requires yqu to go ; for the world, whid^ 
might justly blame your staving at home, if the case was even 
fairly stated, will not deal so honestly by vou : you must expect to 
have every circumstance a^[ainst you heigntened, and most of what 
makes for your defence omitted ; and thus you will be sti^atized 
as a cowara, without any palliation. As the malicious disposition 
of mankind is too well Imown, and the cruel pleasure which tiiey 
take in destroying the reputations of others, the use we are to 
make of this knowledge is to afford no handle to reproach : for, bad 
as the world is, it seldom falls on any man who has not given some 
slight cause for censure, though this, perhaps, is often aggravated 
ten thousandfold ; and, when we blame the malice of the aggrava- 
tion, we ought not to forget our own imprudence in giving the 
occasion. Kemember, my boy, your honour is at stake ; ancf you 
know how nice the honour of a soldier is in these cases. This is a 
treasure which he must be your enemy indeed who would attempt 
to rob you of: therefore, you ought to consider every one as 

Jour enemy, who, by desiring you to stay, would rob you of your 
onour.' 

*' * Bo you hear that, sister ?' cries Miss Betty. * Tes, I do hear it,' 
answered Amelia, with more spirit than 1 ever saw her exert 
before ; ' and would preserve his honour at the expense of my life. I 
will preserve it if it should be at that expense ; and since it is Dr. 
Harrison's opinion that he ought to go, I give my consent. Go, 
my dear husoand,' cried she, falling upon her knees : ' may every 
angel of Heaven guard and preserve you I' I cannot repeat her 
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words without being affected," said he, wiping his eyes : " the 
exoellenoe of that woman no words can paint. Miss Matthews, 
she has every perfection in human nature. 

" I will not tire you with the repetition of any more that passed 
on that occasion, nor with the quarrel that ensued between Mrs. 
Harris and the doctor ; for the old lady could not submit to my 
leaving her daughter in her present condition. She fell severely 
on the army, and cursed tne day in which her daughter was 
married to a soldier, not sparing the doctor for having had some 
share in the match. I will omit, likewise, the tender scene which 
passed between Amelia and myself previous to my departure." 

" Indeed, I beg you would not," cries Miss Matthews : ** nothing 
delights me more than scenes of tenderness. I should be glad to 
know, if possible, every syllable which was uttered on both sides." 

'* I will indulge you then," cries Booth, ** as far as it is in my 
power. Indeed, I believe I am able to. recollect much the greater 
part ; for the impression is never to be efiOeused from my memory." 

He then proceeded as Miss Matthews desired ; out, lest our 
readers should not be of her opinion, we will, according to our usual 
custom, endeavour to accommodate ourselves to every taste ; and 
shall therefore place this scene in a chapter by itself, which we 
desire all our readers, who do not love, or who, perhaps, do not 
know the pleasure of tenderness, to pass over ; since they may do 
this without any prejudice to the thread of the narrative. 



Chas. II.— Containing a scene of the tender kind. 

" Thb doctor, madam," continued Booth, " spent his evening at Mrs. 
Harris's house, where I sat with him whilst he smoked his pillow- 

gipe, as the phrase is. Amelia was retired above half an hour to 
er chamber before I went to see her. At my entrance I t'oand her 
on her knees, a posture in which I never disturbed her : in a few 
minutes she arose, came to me, and, embracing me, said she had 
been praying for resolution to support the cruellest moments she 
had ever undergone, or could possibly undergo. I reminded her 
how much more bitter a farewell would be on a death-bed, when 
we never could meet, in this world at least, again. I then en- 
deavoured to lessen all those objects which alarmed her most, and 
particularly the danger I was to encounter ; upon which head I 
seemed a uttle to comfort her: but the probable length of my 
absence, and the certain length of my voyage, were circumstances 
which no oratory of mine could even palliate. * heavens !' said 
she, bursting into tears, 'can I bear to think that hundreds, 
thousands, for aught I know, of miles or leagues—that lands and 
seas are between us ? What is the prospect from that mount in . 
our garden, where I have sat so many happy hours with my Billy ? 
what is the distance between that and the farthest hill 
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see from thenoe, eompared to the distance which will be between 
us } You cannot wonder at this idea : you must remember» my 
Billy, at this place, this very thought came formerly into my fore* 
boding mind. I then begged you to leave the army: — why 
would you not comply ? Did I not tell you then, that the smallest 
cottage we could survey from the mount would be with you a para- 
dise to me ? It would be so still. Why can't my Billy tiiink so ? 
Am I so much his superior in love? Where is the dishonour, 
Billy ? or, if there be any, will it reach our ears in our little hut i 
Are glory and fame, and not his Amelia, the happiness of my hus- 
band ? Go, then, purchase them at my expense ! You will pay a 
few sighs, perhaps a few tears, at parting, and then new scenes 
will drive away the thoughts of poor Amelia from your bosom : 
but what assistance shall I have in my affliction ? not that any 
change of scene could drive you one moment from my remem- 
brance ; yet here every object I behold will place your loved idea 
in the liveliest manner before mv eyes. This is tile bed in which 

C. have reposed ; that is liie chair in which you sat ; upon these 
rds you have stood ; these books you have read to me. Can I 
walk among our beds of flowers, without viewing your favourites, 
nay, those which you have planted with your own nands } Can I 
see one beauty m>m our beloved mount, which you have not 
pointed out to me ?' Thus she went on, the woman, madam, you 
see, still prevailing." — "Since you mention it," says Miss Matthews, 
with a smile, *' I own the same observation occurred to me. It is 
too natural to us to consider ourselves only, Mr.. Booth."—" You 
shall hear," he cried : " at last, the thoughts of her ]^resent condi- 
tion suggested themselves. ' But if said she, ' my situation, even 
in health, will be so intolerable, how shall I, in the danger and 
agonies of childbirth, support your absence V Here she stopped^ 
and, looking on me with all the tenderness imaginable, cried out, 
' And am I then such a wretch as to wish for your presence at such 
a season ? Ought I not to rejoice that you are out of the hearing of 
my cries or the knowledge of my pains ? if I die, will you not have 
escaped the horrors of a parting, ten thousand times more dreadful 
than this ? Go, go, my Billy ! the very circumstance which made 
me most dread your departure has perfectlsr reconciled me to it. I 
perceive clearly now that 1 was only wishing to support my oWn 
weakness with your strength, and to relieve my own pains at the 
price of yours. Believe me, my love, I am ashamed of myself.' I 
caught her in my arms with raptures not to be expressed m words, 
calling her mv heroine (sure none ever better deserved that 
name) ; after which we remained some tinie speechless, and locked 
in each other's embraces." 

^* 1 am convinced," said Miss Matthews, with a sigh, " there are 
moments in life woiiih purchabing with worlds." 

" At length the fatal morning came : I endeavoured to hide 
every pang of my heart, and to wear the utmost gaiety in my 
countenance. Amelia acted the same part. In these assumed 
ebaracters we met tiie fiEunily at ^breakfast ; at their breakfast, I 
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mean ; for we were both fall already. The doctor had spent above 
an hour that mominfi: in discourse with Mrs. Harris, and had, in 
some measure, reconciled her to my departure. He now made use 
of every art to relieve the poor distressed Amelia ; not by inveighing 
against the folly of grief, or by seriously advising her not to grieve ; 
both which were sufficiently performed by Miss Betty. The doctor, 
on the contrarjr, had recourse to every means which might cast a 
veil over the idea of grief, and raise comfortable images in my 
angel's mind. He endeavoured to lessen the supposed length of 
my absence, by discoursing on matters which were more distant in 
time. He said he intended next year to rebuild a part of his 
parsonage-house ; * and you, captain, says he, ' shall lay the comer- 
stone, 1 promise you;* with many other instances of the like 
nature, which produced, I believe, some good efPect on us both. 

*' Amelia spoKC but little ; indeed, more tears than words dropped 
from, her ; however, she seemed resolved to bear her affliction with 
resignation : but, when the dreadful news arrived that the horses 
were ready, and I, having taken my leave of all the rest, at last 

vith] 



which words the blood entirely forsook her lovely cheeks, and she 
became a lifeless corpse in my arms. 

"Amelia continued so long motionless, that the doctor, as well as 
Mrs. Harris, began to be under the most terrible apprehensions, so 
they informed me afterwards ; for at that time I was incapable of 
ma&ing any observation. I had, indeed, very little more use of 
my senses than the dear creature whom J supported. At length, 
however, we were all delivered from our fears ; and life again 
visited the loveliest mansion that human nature ever afforded it. 

** I had been> and yet was, so terrified with what had happened, 
and Amelia continued yet so weak and ill, that I determined, 
whatever might be the consequence, not to leave her that day ; 
which resolution she was no sooner acquainted with, than she fell 
on her knees, crying ' Good Heaven ! I thank thee for this reprieve 
at least. that every hour of my future life could be crammed 
into this dear day !* 

** Our good friend the doctor remained with us : he said he had 
intended to visit a family in some affliction ; • but I don't know,' 
says he, * why 1 should ride a dozen miles after affliction, when we 
have enough here.' Of all mankind the doctor is the best of com- 
forters. As his excessive good-nature makes him take vast delight 
in the office, so his great penetration into the human mind, joined 
to his great experience, renders him the most wonderful prolicient 
in it ; and he so well knows when to soothe, when to reason, and 
when to ridicule, that he never applies any of those arts improperly, 
which is almost universally the case with the physicians of the 
mind, and which it requires very great judgment and dexterity to 
avoid. 

** The doctor principally applied himself to ridiculing the dangers 
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of the siege, in which he suooeeded so W6ll,.that he sometimes forced 
a smile even into the face of Amelia. But what most comforted 
her were the arguments he used to convince her of the probability 
of my speedy, if not immediate, return. He said the general 
opinion was, that the place would be taken before our arrival there ; 
in which case we should have nothing more to do than to make the 
best of our way home again. 

" Amelia was so lulled by these arts, that she passed the day 
much better than I expected. Though the doctor could not make 
pride strong enough to conquer love, yet he exalted the former to 
make some stand against the latter ; insomuch, that my poor 
Amelia, I believe, more than once flattered herself, to speak the 
language of the world, that her reason had gained an entire 
victory over her passion; till love brought up a reinforcement, 
if I may use that term, of tender ideas, and bore down all before 
him. 

**In the evening, the doctor and I passed another half-hour 
together, when he proposed to me to endeavour to leave Amelia 
asleep in the morning, and promised me to be at hand when she 
awaked, and to support her with all the assistance in his power : 
he added, that nothing was more foolish than for friends to take 
leave of each other. ' It is true, indeed,' says he, * in the common 
acquaintance and friendship of the world, this is a very harmless 
ceremony ; but between two persons who really love each other, 
the Church of Rome never invented a penance half so severe as this, 
which we absurdly impose on ourselves.' 

" I greatly approved the doctor's proposal, thanked him, and 
promised, if possible, to put it in execution. He then shook me by 
the hand, and heartily wished me well, saying, in his blunt way, 
* Well, boy, I hope to see thee crowned with laurels at thy return : 
one comfort I have at least, that stone walls and a sea will prevent 
thee from running away.' 

** When I had lett the doctor, I repaired to my Amelia, whom I 
found in her chamber, emploved in a very different manner from 
what she had been the preceding night : she was busy in packing 
up some trinkets in a casket, which she desired me to carry with ' 
me. This casket was her own work, and she had just fastened it 
as I came to her. 

*' Her eyes very plainly discovered what had passed while she 
was engaged in ner work : however, her countenance was now 
serene, and she spoke, at least, with some cheerfulness ; but, after 
some time, ' You must take care of this casket, Billy,' said she ; 

*you must, indeed, Billy, for ' here passion almost choked her, 

till a flood of tears gave her relief, and then she proceeded — ' for I 
shall be the happiest woman that ever was born when I see it again.' 
I told her, with the blessing of God, that day would soon come. 



' Soon ?' answered she : ' no, Billy, not soon ; a week is an age : 
but yet the happy day may come. It shall, it must, it will ! — Yes, 
Billy, we shall meet never to part again ;— even in this world, I 
hope. — ^Pardon my weakness, Miss Matthews, but, upon my soul, 
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I cannot help it," cried he, wiping his eyei. ^'Well, I wond«r at 
your patience, and I will try it no longrer. Amelia, tired out with 
BO long a struggle hetween a variety of passions, and having not 
closed her eyes during three successive nights, towards the morning 
fell into a profound sleep, in which sleep I left her ; and having 
dressed myself with aU the expedition imaginahle, singing, 
whistling, hurrying, attempting, hy every method, to buiisn 
thought, I mounted my horse, which I had over-night ordered to 
he r^y, and galloped away firom that house where all my treasure 
was deposited. 

*' Thus, madam, I have, in obedience to your commands, run 
through a scene, which, if it has been tiresome to you, you must 
yet acquit me of having obtruded upon you : this I am convinced 
of, that no one is capable of tasting such a scene who has not a 
heart full of tenderness, and perhaps not even then, unless he has 
been in the same situation." 



Chi.». in.— In wldch Mr. Booth set* forward on bii jonmej. 

** Well, madam, we have now taken our leave of Amelia. I rode 
a full mile before I once suffered myself to look back ; but now, 
beinff come to the top of a little hill, the last spot I knew which 
could give me a prospect of Mrs. Harris's house, my resolution 
failed : I stopped and cast my eyes backward. ShaU I tell you 
what I felt at that instant } 1 do assure you I am not able, bo 
many tender ideas crowded at once into my mind, that, if I may 
use the expression, they almost dissolved my heart. And now, 
madam, the most unfortunate accident came first into my head : this 
was, that I had, in the hurrv and confusion, left the dear casket 
behind me. The thought of going back at first suggested itself; 
but the consequences of that were too apparent : I therefore resolved 
to send my man, and in the mean time to ride on softly on my 
road. He immediately executed my orders ; and, after some time 
feeding my eyes with that delicious and yet heartfelt prosnect, I at 
last turned my horse to descend the hill, and proceeded about a 
hundred yards, when, considering with myself that I should lose 
no time by a second indulgence, I again turned back, and once 
more feasted my sight with the same painful pleasure, till my man 
returned, bringing me the ca!>ket, and an account that Amelia still 
continued in the sweet sleep I left her. I now suddenly turned 
my horse for the last time, and with the utmost resolution pursued 
my journey. 

" I perceived my man, at his return— but before I mention any- 
thing of him, it may be proper, madam, to acquaint you who ne 
was ; he was the foster-brother of my Amelia. This young fellow 
had taken it into his head to go into the army ; and he was de- 
sirous to serve under my command. The doctor consented to dis- 
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dliarge bim ; his mother at last yielded to his importunities ; and 
I was very easily prevailed oa to list one of the handsomest youngs 
fallows in England. 

" You will easily believe I had some little partiality to one whose 
milk Amelia bad sucked ; but, as he bad never seen the regiment, 
I bad no opjjortunity to show him any ffreat mark of favour: 
indeed, be waited on me as my servant, ana I treated him with all 
the tenderness which can be used to one in that station. 

" When I was about to change into the Horse-guaris, the poor 
fellow began to droop, fearing that he should no longer be in the 
same corps with me, though certainly that would not have been 
the case. However, he baa never mentioned one word of his dis- 
satisfaction. He is indeed a fellow of a noble spirit : but when 
he heard that I was to remain where I was, and that we were to 
go to Gibraltar together, he fell into transports of joy, little short 
of madness. In short, the poor fellow had imbibed a very strong 
affection for me» though this was what I knew nothing of till long 
after. 

" When he returned to me then, as I was saying, with the casket, 
I observed his eyes all over blubbered with tears. I rebuked him 
a little too rashly on this occasion. * Heyday ! ' says I, * what is the 
meaning of this ? I hope I have not a milksop with me ! If I 
thought you would show such a face to the enemy, I would leave 
you behind.* — * Your honour need not fear that,* answered he ; * I 
shall find nobody there that I shall love well enough to make me cry.' 
I was highly pleased with this answer, in which I thought I could 
discover both sense and spirit. I then asked him what had occa- 
sioned those tears since he had left me, for he had no sign of any 
at that time ; and whether be had seen his mother at Mrs. Harris's. 
He answered in the negative, and begged that I would ask him no 
more questions ; adding, that he was not very apt to cry, and he 
hoped he shoiJd never give me such another opportunity of 
blaming him. I mention this only as an instance of his affectiou 
towards me ; for I never could account for those tears any other- 
wise than by placing them to the account of that distress in which 
he left me at that time. We travelled full forty miles that day 
without baiting, when, arriving at the inn where I intended to 
rest that night, I retired immediately to my chamber with my 
dear Amelia's casket, the opening of which was the nicest repast, 
and to which every other hunger gave way. 

" It is impossible to mention to you all the little matters with 
which Amefla had furnished this casket : it contained medicines of 
all kinds, which her moth^.^rJ who was the Lady Bountiful of that 
country, had supplied her with. The most valuable of all to me 
was a lock of her dear hair, whieli I have from that time to this 
worn in my bosom. What would I have then given for a little 
picture of my dear ang< 1, which she had lost from her chamber 
about a month before, and which we had the highest reason in the 
world to imagine her sister had tiken away ! for the suspicion lay 
only between her and Amelia's mdd, who was, of all creatures, the 
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honestest, and whom her mistress had often trasted with thingrs of 
much greater value ; for the picture, which was set in gold, and had 
two or three little diamonds round it, was worth about twelve 
guineas only; whereas Amelia left jewels in her care of much 
greater value." 

*' Sure," cries Miss Matthews, *' she could not be such a paltry 
pilferer ! " 

" Not on account of the pold or the jewels," cries Booth : " we 
imputed it to mere spite, with which I assure you she abounds ; and 
she knew that, next to Amelia herself, there was nothing which I 
valued so much as this little picture ; for such a resemblance did it 
bear of the original, that Hogarth himself did never, I believe, 
draw a stronger likeness. Si>ite, therefore, was the onlv motive to 
this cruel depredation ; and, indeed, her behaviour on the occasion 
sufficiently convinced us both of the justice of our suspicion, 
though we neither of us durst accuse her ; and she herself had the 
assurance to insist very strongly (though she could not prevail) 
with Amelia, to turn away her innocent maid, saying, she would 
not live in the house with a thief." 

Miss Matthews now discharged some curses on Miss Betty, not 
much worth repeating, and then Mr. Booth proceeded in his 
relation. 



Chap. IV. — A. sea-piece. 

*' The next day we joined the regiment, which was soon after to 
embark. Nothing but mirth and jollity were in the countenance 
of every officer and soldier ; and, as I now met several friends 
whom I had not seen for above a year before, I passed several 
happy hours, in which poor Amelia's image seldom obtruded itself 
to interrupt my pleasure. To confess the truth, dear Miss Mat- 
thews, the tenderest of passions is capable of subsiding ; nor is 
absence from our dearest friends so unsupportable as it may at first 
appear. Distance of time and place do really cure what they seem 
to aggravate ; and taking leave of our Mends resembles taking 
leave of the world ; concerning which it hath been often said, that 
it is not death, but dying, which is terrible." Here Miss Matthews 
burst into a fit of laughter, and cried, " I sincerely ask your pardon ; 
but I cannot help laughing at the gravity of your philosophy." 
Booth answered, that the doctrine of the passions had been always 
his favourite study; that he was convinced every man acted 
entirely from that passion which was uppermost. ** Can I then 
think/ said he, " without entertaining tne utmost contempt for 
myself, that any pleasure upon earth could drive the thoughts of 
Amelia one instant from mv mind ? 

" At length we embarked aboard a transport, and sailed for Gib- 
raltar ; but the wind, which was at first fair, soon chopped about ; 
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'SO that we were obliged, for several days, to beat to windward, as 
the sea phrase is. Dunng this time, the taste which I had of a 
seafaring life did not appear extremely afpreeable : we rolled up 
and down in a little narrow cabin, in which were three officers, 
all of OS extremely sea-sick ; our sickness being much aggravated 
by the motion of the ship, by the view of each other, and by 
the stench of the men. But this was but a little taste, indeed, 
of the misery which was to follow ; for we were got about six 
leagues to the westward of Scilly, when a violent storm arose 
at nortii-east, which soon raised the waves to the height of 
mountains. The horror of this is not to be adequately described 
to those who have never seen the like. The storm began in the 
eyening ; and, as the clouds brought on the night apace, it was 
SjDon entirely dark; nor had we, during many hours, anj other 
light, than what was caused by the jarring elements, which fre- 

Suently sent forth flashes, or rather streams of Are ; and, whilst 
^ iiese presented the most dreadful objects to our eyes, the roar- 
ing of the winds, the dashing of the waves against the ship and 
each other, formed a sound altogether as horrible for our ears ; 
while our ship, sometimes lifted up as it were to the skies, and 
sometimes swept away at once as into the lowest abyss, seemed 
to be the sport of the winds and seas. The captain himself 
almost gave up all for lost, and expressed his apprehension of being 
ineyitably oast on the rooks of Scilly, and beat to pieces. And 
now, while some on board were addressing themselves to the 
Supreme Being, and others applying for comfort to strong liquors, 
my whole thoughts were entirelj engaged by my Amelia. A 
thousand tender ideas crowded into my mind. 1 can truly 
say, that 1 had not a single consideration about mjself, in 
'which she was not concemea : dying to me was leaving her; 
and the fear of never seeing her more was a dagger stuck in my 
heart. Again, all the terrors with which this storm, if it reached 
her ears, must fill her gentie mind on my account, and the agonies 
which she must undergo, when she heard of my fate, gave me such 
intolerable panffs, that 1 now repented my resolution, and wished 
(1 own I wished) that I had taken her advice, and preferred love 
and a cottage to all the dazzling charms of honour. 

" While 1 was tormenting myself with those meditations, and 
had concluded myself as certainly lost, the master came into the 
cabin, and, with a cheerful voice, assured us that we had escaped 
the danger, and that we had certainly pasted to the westward of 
the rock. This was comfortable news to all present; and my 
captain, who had been some time on his knees, leaped suddenly up, 
and testified his joy with a great oath. 

" A person unused to the sea would have been astonished at the 
satisfaction which now discovered itself in the master or in any on 
board ; for the storm still raged with great violence, and the day- 
light, which now appeared, presented us with sights of horror sum- 
cient to terrify minds which were not absolute slaves to the passion 
of fear; but so great is the force of habit, that what inspires a 
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landman with the highest apprehension of danf?er, gives not the 
least concern to a sailor, to whom rooks and quicksands are almost 
the only objects of terror. 

"The roaster, however, was a little mistaken in the present 
instance ; for he had not left the cabin ahove an hour, before my 
roan came running to roe, and acquainted me that the ship was 
half full of water ; that the sailors were going to hoist out the boat 
and save themselves ; and hegged roe to come that moment along 
with him, as I tendered my preservation. With this account 
which was conveyed to me m a whisper, I acquainted both the 
captain and ensign ; and we altogether imroediately mounted the 
deck, where we found the master making use of all his oratory to 
I)er8uade the sailors that the ship was in no danger, and at the 
same time employing all his autnority to set the purops a-going, 
which he assured them would keep the water under, and save his 
dear Lovely Peggy (for that was tne name of the Mp), which he 
swore he loved as aearly as his own soul. 

** Indeed this sufficiently appeared ; for the leak was so great, and 
the water flowed in so plentifully, that his Lovely Peggy was half 
filled, before he could he brought to think of quitting her: but 
now the boat was brought alongside the ship ; and the master 
himself, notwithstanding all his love for her, quitted his ship, and 
leaped into the boat: every roan present attempted to follow his 
example, when I heard the voice of my servant roaring forth my 
name in a kind of agony. I made directly to the ship side, but 
was too late ; for the boat, being already over-laden, put directly 
off. And now, madaro, I am going to relate to you an instance of 
heroic affection in a poor fellow towards his master, to which love 
itself, even among persons of superior education, can produce bat 
few similar instances. My poor man, being unable to get me 
with him into the boat, leaped suddenly into the sea, and swam 
back to the ship ; and when I gently rebuked him for his rashness, 
he answered, he chose rather to die with me, than to live to carry 
the account of my death to my Amelia : at the same time bursting 
into a flood of tears, he cried, * Good heavens I what will that poor 
lady feel when she hears of this !' This tender eonoem for my dear 
love endeared the poor fellow more to me than the gallant instano^ 
which he had just oefore given of his affection towards myself. 

"And now, madaro, roy eyes were shocked with a sight, tht 
horror of which can scarce be ima^^ined ; for the boat haa scarce 

fot four hundred yards from the ship, when it was swallowed up 
y the merciless waves, which now ran so high, that out of the 
number of persons which were in the boat none recovered l^e ship ; 
though many of them we saw miserably perish before our eyes, 
some of them very near us, without any possibility of giving them 
the least assistance. 

" But, whatever wo felt for them, we felt, I believe, more for our- 
selves, expecting every minute when we should ^are the same 
fate. Among the rest, one of our officers appeared quite stnpified 
with fear: I never, indeed, saw a more miserable example of the 
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great power of that passion. I must not, however, omit doing: him 
justice, hy saying, that I afterwards saw the same man hehave 
well in an engagement, in which he was wounded ; though there, 
likewise, he was said to hate betrayed the same passion of fear in 
his countenance. 

" The other of our- officers was no less stupified (if I ma^ so 
express myself) with fool-hardiness, and seemed almost insensible 
of nis danger. To say the truth, I have, from this and some other 
instances which I have seen, been almost inclined to think that the 
courage as well as the cowardice of fools proceeds from not know- 
ing what is or what is not the proper object of fear ; indeed, we 
may account for the extreme hardiness of some men in the same 
manner as for the terrors of children at a bugbear : the child knows 
not but that the bugbear is the proper object of fear ; the blockhead 
knows not that a cannon-ball is so. 

" As to the remaining part of the ship's crew, and the soldiery, 
most of them were dead drunk; and the rest.w^re endeavouring, 
as fast as they could, to prepare for death in the same manner. 

'* In this dreadful situation we were taught that no human condi- 
tion should inspire men with absolute despair ; for as the storm had 
ceased for some time, the swelling of the sea began considerably to 
abate ; and we now perceived the man-of-war which convoyed us 
at no great distance astern. Those aboard her easily perceived our 
distress, and made towards us. When they came pretty near, they 
hoisted out two boats to our assistance : these no sooner approached 
the ship, than they were instantaneouslj filled, and I myself got a 
place in one of tiiem, chiefly by the aid of my honest servant, of 
whose fidelity to me on all occasions I cannot speak or think too 
highly. Indeed, I got into the boat so much the more easily, as a 
great number on board the ship were rendered, b^r drink, incapable 
of taking any care for themselves. There was time, however, for 
the boat to pass and repass ; so that, when we came to call over 
names, three only, of all that remained in the ship, after the loss of 
our own boat, were missing. 

" The captain, ensign, and myself were received with manv con- 
gratulations by our officers on board the man-of-war. The sea 
officers too, all except the captain, paid us their compliments, though 
these were of the rougher kind, and not without several jokes on 
our escape. As for the captain himself we scarce saw him during 
many hours ; and when he appeared, he presented a view of majestv 
bevond anv that I had ever seen. The dignity which he preserved.* 
did indeea give me rather the idea of a Mogul, or a Turkish em- 
peror, than any of the monarchs of Christendom. To say the truth, 
I could resemble his walk on the deck to nothing but to the image 
of Captain Gulliver strutting among the Lilliputians : he seemed 
to think lumself a being of an order su|)erior to all around him, and 
more especially to us of Hie land-service. JSay, such was the be- 
haviour of all the sea officers and sailors to us and our soldiers, that, 
instead of appearing to be subjects of the same prince, engaged in 
one quarrel, and joined to support one cause, we landmen rather 
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seemed to be captives on board an enemy's vessel. This is a grievous 
misfortune, ana often proves so fatal to the service, that it is a great 
pitv some means could not be found of curing it." 

Here Mr. Booth stopped awhile to take breath : we will, there- 
fore, give the same refreshment to the reader. 



Chap. Y.— The arrival of Booth at Oibraltar, with what there befel him. 

" The adventures," continued Booth, " which happened to me from 
this day till my arrival at Gibraltar, are not worth recounting to 
you. After a voyage, the remainder of which wa^ tolerably pro- 
sperous, we arrived m that garrison, the natural strength of wnich 
is so well known to the whole world. • 

" About a week, after mv arrival it was my fortune to be ordered 
on a sally-party, in which m3r left leg was broken with a musket- 
ball ; and I should most certainly have either perished miserably, 
or must have owed my preservation to some of the enemy, had 
not my faithful servant carried me off on his shoulders, and after- 
wards, with the assistance of one of his comrades, brought me 
back into the garrison. 

** The agony of my wound was so great, that it threw me into a 
fever, from whence my surgeon apprehended much danger. I now 
began to feel for my Amelia, and for myself on her account ; and 
the disorder of my mind, occasioned by such melancholy contem- 
plations, very hignly aggravated the distemper of my body ; inso- 
much, that it would probably have proved fatal, had it not been 
for the friendship of one Captain James, an officer of our regi- 
ment, and an old acquaintance, who is undoubtedly one of tne 
pleasantest companions and one of the best-natured men in the 
world. This worthy man, who had a head and a heart perfectly 
adequate to every office of friendship, stayed with me almost day 
and night during my illness ; and, by strengthening my hopes, 
raising my spirits, and cheering my thoughts, preserved me from 
destruction. 

" The behaviour of this man alone is a sufficient proof of the 
truth of my doctrine, that all men act entirely from tiieir passions ; 
for Bob James can never be supposed to act from any motive of 
virtue or religion, since he constantly laughs at both ; and yet, his 
conduct towards me alone demonstrates a degree of goodness, which, 
perhaps, few of the votaries of either virtue or religion can equal." 

" You need not take much pains," answered Miss Matthews, with 
a smile, " to convince me of your doctrine : I have been ^ways an 
advocate for the same. I look upon the two words you mention to 
serve only as cloaks, under which hypocrisy may be the better 
enabled to cheat the world. I have been of that opinion ever since 
I read that charming fellow Mandeville." 

" Pardon me, madam," answered Booth, '* I hope you do not agree 
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with Mandeville neither, who has represented human nature in a 
picture of the highest deformity. He has left out of his system 
the hest passion which the mind can possess, and attempts to 
derive the effects or energies of that passion from the hase impulses 
of pride or fear : whereas, it is as oertain that love exists in the 
mind of man, as that its opposite, hatred, does ; and the same 
reasons will equally prove the existence of the one as the existence 
of the other." 

** I don't know, indeed," replied the lady ; " I never thought much 
about the matter. This I knoiv, that when I read liandeville, I 
thought all he said was true ; and I have been often told that he 
proves religion and virtue to be only mere names. However, if he 
denies there is any such thing as love, that is most certainly wrong. 
I am afraid lean give him the lie myself."— "I will join with you, 
madam, in that," answered Booth, " at any time." — Will you join 
with me V* answered she, looking eage rly at him. *' 0, Mr. Booth ! 
I know not what I was going to say. What— where did you leave 
off^ I would not interrupt you — but I am impatient to know 
something."—" What, madam ?" cries Booth. " If I can give you 

anv satisfaction " 

No, no," said she, " I must hear all : I would not for the world 
break the thread of your story. Besides, I am a£raid to ask. Pray, 
pray, sir, go on." 

•'Well, madam," cries Booth, "I think I was mentioning the 
extraordinary acts of friendship done me by Captain James ; nor 
can 1 help taking notice of the almost unparalleled fidelity of poor 
Atkinson (for that was my man's name), who was not only constant 
in the assiduity of Ms attendance, but, during the time of my 
danger, demonstrated a concern for me which £ can hardlj account 
for; as my prevailing on his captain to make him a sergeant was 
the first favour he ever received at my hands, and this did not 
happen till I was almost perfectly recovered of my broken leg. 
Poor fellow! I shall never forget the extravagant joy his halbera 
gave him : I remember it the more, because it was one of the 
happiest days of my whole life ; for it was upon this day that I 
received a letter from my dear Amelia, after a long silence, 
acquainting me that she was out of all danger from her lying-in. 

I was now once more able to perform my duty ; when Tso unkind 
was the fortune of war) the second time I mounted tne guard, 
I received a violent contusion from the bursting of a bomb. I was 
felled to the ground, where I lay breathless by the blow, till honest 
Atkinson came to my assistance, and conveyed me to my room, 
where a surgeon immediately attended me. 

** The injury I had now received was much more dangerous, in 
my surgeon's opinion, than the former : it caused me to spit blood, 
and was attended with a fever, and other bad symptoms ; so that 
very fatal consequences were apprehended. 

" In this situation, the image of my Amelia haunted me day and 
night ; and the apprehensions of never seeing her more were so 
intolerable, that I had thoughts of resigning my commission, and 
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retaminp^ home, weak as I was, that I might have, at least, the 
satisfaction of dyin^ in the arms of my love. Captain James, 
however, i)er8isted in dissuading me from any such resolution. 
He told me, my honour was too much concerned; attempted to 
raise my hopes of recovery to the utmost of his power ; hut chiefly 
he prevailed on me by sugrgesting, that if the worst which I appre- 
hended should happen, it was much better for Amelia that she 
should be absent than present in so melancholy- an hour. ' I know,' 
cried he, *the extreme joy which must arise in you from meeting 
again with Amelia, and the comfort of expiring m her arms ; but 
consider what she herself must endure upon the dreadful occasion, 
and you would not wish to purchase any happiness at the price of 
80 much pain to her.' Ihis argument, at length, prevailed on me ; 
and it was after many long debates resolved, that she should not 
even know my present condition, till my doom either for life or 
death was absolutely fixed." 

" heavens ! how great ! how generous !" cried Miss Matthews. 
^' Booth, thou art a noble fellow; and I scarce think there is a 
woman upon earth worthy so exalted a passion." 

Booth made a modest answer to the compliment which Miss 
Matthews had paid him : this drew more civilities Irom the lady ; 
and these again more acknowledgments ; all which we shall pass 
by, and proceed with our history. 



Chav. YI. — Gontaming matten which will please some readers. 

" Two months and more had I continued in a state of uncertainty, 
sometimes with more flattering, and sometimes with more alarming 
symptoms; when, one afternoon, poor Atkinson came mnning 
into my room, all pale and out of breath, and begged me not to be 
surprised at his news. J asked him eagerly what was the matter, 
ana if it 'was anything concerning Amelia. I had scarce uttered 
the dear name, when she herself rushed into the room, and ran 
hastily to me, crying, * Yes, it is, it is your Amelia herself!' 

** There is nothing so difficult to describe, and generally so dull, 
when described, as scenes of excessive tenderness. 

•• Can you think so ?" says Miss Matthews : " surely there is 
nothing so charming ! 0, Mr. Booth, our sex is d — ^ned by the 
want of tenderness in yours. 0, were they all like you ! certainly 
to man was ever your equal." 

"Indeed, madam," cries Booth, "yon honour me too much- 
hut— well— -when the first transports of our meeting were over, 
Amelia began p:ently to chide me for having concealed my illness 
from her ; for, in three letters which I had written her since the 
accident had happened, there was not the least mention of it, or 
any hint given bv which she could possibly conclude I was other- 
wise than in perfect health : and when I had excused myself, by 
assigning the true reason, she cried, ' 0, Mr. Booth I and do you 
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know 80 little of your Amelia, as to think I ooold or would Burvive 

20U ?— would it not be better for one dreadful sight to break my 
eart all at once, than to break it by degrees ? 0, Billy ! oan any- 
thing pay me for the loss of this embrace K— But I ask your 
pardon — now ridiculous does my fondness appear in your eyes !" 

'* How often," answered she, *' shall I assert the contrary ? What 
would you have me say, Mr. Booth i Shall I tell you I envy Mrs, 
Booth of all the women in the world } Would you believe me if I 
did? I hope you— what am I saying? Pray, make no farther 
apology, but go on." 

** After a scene," continued he, " too tender to be conceived by 
many, Amelia informed me, that she had received a letter, from an 
unknown hand, acguainting her with my misfortune, and advising 
her, if she ever desired to see me more, to come directly to Gibraltar, 
She said, she should not have delayed a moment, after receiving 
this letter, had not the same ship brought her one from me written 
with rather more than usual gaiety, and in which there was not 
the least mention of my indisposition. This, she said, greatly 
puzzled her and her mother ; and the worthy divine endeavoured 
to persuade her to give credit to my letter, and to impute the other 
to a species of wit with which the world greatljr abounds. This 
'consists entirely in doing various kinds of mischief to our fellow- 
creaturesj by belying one, deceiving another, exposing a third, and 
drawing in a fourth to expose himself; in short, bv making some 
the obiects of laughter, others of contempt ; and indeed not seldom, 
by subjecting them to very great inconveniences, perhaps to 
ruin, for the sake of a jest. 

** Mrs. Harris and the doctor derived the letter from this species 
of wit : Miss Betty, however, was of a different opinion, and advised 
poor Amelia to ap{)ly to an officer, whom the governor had sent 
over in the same ship ; by whom the report of my illness was so 
strongly coniirmed, that Amelia immediately resolved on her 
voyage. 

•* Ihad a great curiosity to know the author of this letter ; but 
not the least trace of it could be discovered. The only person with 
whom I lived in any great intimacy was Gaptaiu James ; and he, 
madam, from what I have already told you, you will think to be 
the last person I could suspect; besides, he declared, upon his 
honour, that he knew nothing of the matter : and no man's honour 
is, I believe, more sacred. There was, indeed, an ensign of another 
regiment who knew my wife, and who had sometimes visited me 
in mv illness ; but he was a verv unlikely man to interest himself 
mucn in any affairs which did not concern him; and he, too, 
declared he knew nothing of it." 

*' And did you never discover this secret?" cried Miss Matthews. 

" Never to this day," answered Booth. 

" I fancy," said she, " I could give a shrewd guess. What so 
likely, as that Mrs. Booth, when you left her, should have given 
her foster-brother orders to send her word of whatever befel you? 
Yet stay, that could not be, neither ; for then she would not havci 
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Mom lo mnoh P No, mj dear siBter, Heaven forbid it should ever be nid of md, 

tlutt I value myself upon my face ; not but if I could believe men. perhaps but I 

hate and despise men ; jou Know I do, my dear, and I wish you had despised them 
as much ; but jaeta est idea, as the doctor says. You are to make the best of jrour 
fortune ; what fortune I mean mv mamma may please to give, for you know all is in 
her power. Let me advise you then to bring your mind to your circumstances, and 
remember (for I can't help writing it, as it is for your own good) the vapours are a 
distemper which very ill become a knapsack. Remember, my dear, what you have 
done ; remember what m^ mamma has done ; remember we have somethinf^ of yours 
to keep ; and do not consider yourself as an only child — no, nor as a favourite child ; 
but, be pleased to remember, dear sister, your most affectionate sister, and most 
obedient humble servant, "E. Habbis." 

" brave Miss Bettjr I" cried Miss Matthews: " I always held 
her in hig:h esteem ; but I protest she exceeds even what I could 
have expected from her." 

" This letter, madam/' cries Booth, " you will believe was an ex- 
cellent cordial for my poor wife's spirits. So dreadful indeed was 
the effect it had upon her, that, as she had read it in my absence, I 
found her, at my return home, in the most violent fits ; and so long 
was it before she recovered her senses, that I despaired of that 
blessed event ever happening, and my own senses very narrowly 
escaped from being sacnficed to my despair. However, she came 
at last to herself, and I began to consider of every means of carry- 
ing her immediately to Montpelier, which was now become much 
more necessary than before, 

** Though I was greatly shocked at the barbarity of the letter, 
yet I apprehended no very ill consequence from it ; for as it was 
believed all over the army that I had married a great fortune, I 
had received offers of money, if I wanted it, from more than one. 
Indeed, I might have easily carried my wife to Montpelier at any 
time ; but she was extremely averse to the voyage, being desirous 
of our returning to England, as I had leave to go ; and she grew 
daily so much better, that had it not been for the receipt of that 
cursed — which I have just read to you, I am persuaded she might 
have been able to return to England in the next ship. 

" Among others, there was a colonel in the garrison, who had not 
only offered, but importuned me to receive money of him : I now, 
therefore, repaired to him ; and, as a reason for altering my reso- 
lution, I produced the letter, and at the same time acquainted him 
with the true state of my affairs. The colonel read the letter, shook 
his head, and after some silence, said, he was sorry 1 had refused 
to accept his offer before ; but that he had now so ordered matters, 
and disposed of his money, that he had not a shilling left to spare 
from his own occasions. 

** Answers of the same kind I had from several others, but not one 
penny could I borrow of any; for I have been since firmly per- 
ena^led, that the honest colonel was not content with denying me 
him^ojf, but took effectual means, by spreading the secret 1 had so 
fooliflhiy trusted him with, to prevent me from succeeding^ else- 
where ; for, such is the nature of men, that whoever denies himself 
to do :rou a favour, is unwilling that it should be done to you by 

^v other. 



I 
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** This was the first time I had ever felt that distress which arises 
from the want of moaey ; a distress very dreadful indeed in a mar* 
ried state : fur what oan he more miserable than to see anything 
necessary for the preservation of a heloved creature, and not be 
able to supply it } 

'* Perhaps you may wonder, madam, that I have not mentioned 
Captain James on this occasion ; but he was at that time laid up at 
Algiers (whither he had been sent by the governor^, in a fever. 
However, he returned time enough to supply me, which he did with 
the utmost readiness, on the very first mention of my distress ; and 
the good colonel, notwithstanding his having disposed of his mone^^ 
discounted the captain's draft. You see, madam, an instance, in 
the generous behaviour of my friend James, how false are all 
universal satires against humankind. He is indeed one of the 
worthiest men the world ever produced. 

" But, perhaps, you will be more pleased stiU with the extra- 
vagant generosity of my seigeant. The day before the return of 
Mr. James, the poor fellow came to me, with tears in his eyes, and 
hegged I would not be offended at wh9,t he was goin^ to mention. 
He then pulled a purse from his pocket, which contained, he said, 
the sum of twelve pounds, and which he begged me to accept, 
crying, he was sorry it was not in his power to lend me whatever 
I wanted. I was so struck with this instance of generosit^r and 
friendship in such a person, that I gave him an opportunity of 

Dressing me a second time, before I made him an answer. Indeed, 
was greatly surprised how he came to be worth that little sum, 
and no less at his being acquainted with my own wants ; in both 
which points he presently satisfied me. As to the first, it seems, 
he had plundered a Spanish officer of fifteen pistoles ; and as to the 
second, ne confessed he had it from my wife's maid, who had over- 
heard some discourse between her mistress and me. Indeed, people. 
I believe, always deceive themselves, who imagine they can conceal 
distressed circumstances from their servants ; for these are always 
extremely quick-sighted on such occasions." 

** Good heaven !" cries Miss Matthews : *' how astonishing is such 
behaviour in so low a fellow !" 

•* I thought so myself," answered Booth; " and yet I know not, on 
a more strict examination into the matter, why we should be more, 
surprised to see greatness of mind discover itself in one degree or 
rank of life than in another. Love, benevolence, or what you will 
please to call it, may be the reigning passion in a beggar as well as 
in a prince ; and wherever it is, its energies will be the same. 

** To confess the truth, I am afraid we often compliment what we 
call upper life, with too much injustice, at the expense of the lower. 
As it IS no rare thing to see instances which degrade human nature 
in persons of the highest birth and education, so I apprehend, that 
examples of whatever is really great and good have been sometimes 
found amongst those who have wanted all such advantages. In 
reality, pidaces, I make no doubt, do sometimes contain nothing but 
dreariness and darkness, and the sun of righteousness has shoi^ 
forth with all its glory in a cottage." 
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Chap. Vm.— The stoiy of Bootli oontinned. 

Mb. Booth thus went on :— 

" We now took leave of the garrison, and hayinsr landed at Mar- 
seilles, arrived at Montpelier, without anything: happening to us 
worth remembrance, except the extreme sea- sickness of poor 
Amelia : but I was afterwards well repaid for the terrors which it 
occasioned me, by the good consequences which attended it ; for I 
believe it contributed, even more than the air of Montpelier, to the 
perfect rc'establishment of her health." 

" I ask your pardon for interrupting you," cries Miss Matthews, 
•* but you never satisfied me whether you took the serieant's money ; 
you have made me half in love with that charming fellow." 

'* How can you imagine, inadam," answered Booth, "I hhould have 
taken, from a poor fellow, what was of so little consequence to me. 
and at the same time of so much to him ? Perhaps, now, you will 
derive this from the passion of pride." 

" Indeed," said she, " 1 neither derive it from the passion of pride, 
nor from the passion of folly : but methinks you should have ac- 
cepted the offer ; and I am convinced you hurt nim very much when 
you refused it : but pray proceed in your story." Then Booth went 
on as follows : — 

" As Amelia recovered her health and spirits daily, we began to 
pass our time very pleasantly at Montpelier ; for the greatest enemy 
to the French will acknowledge, that they are the best people in 
the world to live amongst for a little while. In some countries it 
is almost as easy to get a good estate as a good auquaintance. In 
England, particularly, acquaintance is of almost as slow growth as 
«n oak ; so that the age of man scarce suiBces to bring it to any 
perfection, and families seldom contract any great intimacy till the 
third, or at least the second generation. So shy, indeed, are we 
English of letting a stranger into our houses, that one would 
imagine we regarded all such as thieves. Now the French are the 
very reverse : being a stranger among them entitles you to the 
better place, and to the greater degree of civility ; and if you wear 
but the appearance of a ffentleman, they never suspect you are not 
one. Their friendship indeed seldom extends so far as their purse ; 
nor is such friendship usual in other countries. To say the truth, 
politeness carries friendship far enough in the ordinary occasions of 
me, and those who want this accomplishment rarely make amends 
for it by their sincerity ; ibr bluntness, or rather rudeness, as it 
commonly deserves to be called, is not always so much a mark of 
honesty as it is taken to be. 

** The dav after our arrival we became acquainted with Mens. 
Bagillard : ne was a Frenchman of great wit and vivacity, with 
a greater share of learning than gentlemen are usually possessed 
of. As he lodged in the same house with us, we were immediately 
acquainted, and. I liked his conversation so well, that I never thought 
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I had too much of his company. Indeed, I spent so mnch of my 
time with him, that Amelia (I know not whether I ought to mention 
it) grew uneasy at our familiarity, and complained of my being too 
little with her from my yiolent fondness of my new acquaintance ; 
for our eonyersation turning chiefly upon books, and principally 
Latin ones (for we read several of the classics together), she could 
have but little entertainment by being with us. When my wife 
had onee taken it into her head that she was deprived of mjr com- 
pany by Mons. Bagillard, it was impossible to change her opinion : 
and though 1 now spent more of my time with her than I had ever 
done before, she still grew more and more dissatisfied, till, at last, 
she very earnestly desired me to quit mv lodgings, and insisted 
upon it with more vehemence than I had ever known her express 
before. To say the truth, it' that excellent woman could ever be 
thought unreasonable, 1 thought she was so on this occasion. 

" But, in what light soever her desires appeared to me, as they 
manifestly arose from an affection of which I had daily the most 
endearing proofs, 1 resolved to comply with her, and accordingly 
removed to a distant part of the town : for it is my opinion, that we 
can have but little love for the person whom we will never indulge 
in an unreasonable demand. Indeed, I was under a difSculty with 
regard to Mons. bagillard ; for, as I could not possibly communicate 
to him the true reason for quitting my lodgings, so I found it as 
difficult to deceive him by a counterfeit one ; besides, I was appre- 
hensive I should have little less of his company than before. I 
oould, indeed, have avoided this dilemma by quitting Montpelier, 
for Amelia had perfectly recovered her health ; out I had faithfully 
promised Captain James to wait his return from Italy, whither he 
was gone some time before from Gibraltar ; nor was it proper for 
Amelia to take any long journey, she being now near six months 
gone with child. 

*' This difficulty, however, proved to he less than I had imagined 
it; fur my French friend, whether he suspected anything from my 
wife's behisLviour, though she never, as I observed, showed him the 
least incivility, became suddenly as cold on his side. After our 
leaving the lodg[in^, he never made above two or three forinai 
visits : indeed, ms time was soon after entirely taken up by an in« 
trigue with a certain countess, which blazed all over Montpelier. 

** We had not been long in our new apartments, before an English 
officer arrived at Montpelier, and came to lodge in the same house 
with us. This gentleman, whose name was Bath, was of the ran k of 
a major, and had so much singularity in his character, that, perhaps,^ 
you never heard of an^r like him. He was far from having an^ of 
those bookish qualifications, which had before caused my Amelia's 
disquiet. It is true, his discourse generally turned on matters of 
no feminine kind, war and martial exploits being the ordinary 
topics of his conversation : however, as he had a sister, with whom 
AmeHa was greatly pleased, an intimacy presently grew between 
us, and we four lived in one family. 

** The major was a great dealer in the marvellous, and was con* 
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Btantly the little hero of his own tale. This made him very enter- 
taining: to Amelia, who, of all persons in the world, has the truest 
taste and enjoyment of the ridiculous ; for whilst no one sooner dis- 
covers it in the character of another, no one so well conceals her 
knowledge of it from the ridiculous person. I cannot help men- 
tioning a sentiment of hers on this nead, as I think it does her 
great honour. * If I had the same contempt, said she, * for ridiculous 
people with the generality of the world, I should rather think 
them the objects of tears than laughter : but, in reality, I have 
known several, who in some parts of their characters have been 
extremelv ridiculous, in others nave been altogether as amiable. For 
instance, said she, * here is the major, who tells us of many things 
which he has never seen, and of others which he has never done, 
and both in the most extravagant excess ; and yet how amiable is 
his behaviour to his poor sister, whom he has not only brought over 
hither for her health, at his own expense, but is come to bear her 
company !' I believe, madam, I repeat her very words ; for I am 
verv apt to remember what she says. 

You will easily believe, from a circumstance I have iust men- 
tioned in the major's favour, espeoiallv when I have tola you that 
his sister was one of the best of girls, that it was entirely necessary 
to hide from her all kind of laughter at any part of her brother's 
behaviour. To say the truth, this was easy enough to do ; for the 
poor girl was so blinded with love and gratitude, and so highly 
nonoured and reverenced her brother, that she had not the least 
suspicion that there was a person in the world capable of laughing 
at him. 

" Indeed I am certain she never made the least discovery of our 
ridicule, for I am well convinced she would have resented it ; for, 
besides the love she bore her brother, she had a little family nride, 
which would sometimes appear. To say the truth, if she had any 
fault, it was that of vanity : but she was a very good girl upon the 
whole ; and none of us are entirely free from faults." 

'* You are a good-natured fellow. Will," answered Miss Matthews ; 
'* but vanity is a fault of the first mag^nitude in a woman, and often 
the occasion of many others." To this Booth made no answer, but 
continued his story. 

" In this company we passed two or three months very agreeably, 
till the major and I both betook ourselves to our several nurseries ; 
my wife being brought to bed of a girl, and Miss Bath confined to 
her chamber by a surfeit, which had like to have occasioned her 
death.-" 

Here Miss Matthews burst into a loud laugh, of which, when 
Booth asked the reason, she said, she could not forbear at the 
thoughts of two such nurses. " And did you really," says she« 
•* make your wife's caudle yourself?" 

** Indeed, madam," said ne, " I did : and do you think that so 
extraordinary?" 

'* Indeed I do," answered she : " I thought the best husbands had 
looked on their wives' lying-in as a time of festival and jollity. 
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What! did you not even get drunk in the time of yduif wife's 
delivery } Tell me honestly how you employed yourself at this 
time." 

*• Why, then, honestly," replied he, " and in defiance of your 
laughter, I lay behind tne bolster, and supported her in my arms ; 
and upon my soul, 1 believe I felt more pain in my mind than she 
underwent m her body. And now answer me honestly ; do you 
really think it a proper time of mirth, when the creature one loves 
to distraction is undergoing the most racking torments, as well as 
in the most imminent danger ? and— but I need not express any 
more tender circumstances." 

" I am to answer honestly ?" cried she. ** Yes, and sincerely," 
cries Booth. ** Why, then, honestly and sincerelv," says she, '* may 
I never see heaven, if I don't think you an angel of a man/' 

** Nay, madam," answered Booth, " but, indeed, you do me too 
much honour : there are many such husbands : nay, have we not 
an example of the like tenderness in the major ? though, as to him, 
I believe, I shall make you laugh. While my wife lav in. Miss 
Bath being extremely ill, 1 went, one day, to the door of her apart- 
ment to inquire after her health, as well as for the major, whom I 
had not seen daring a whole week. 1 knocked softly at the door, 
and being bid to open it, £ found the major in his sister's ante- 
chamber warming her posset. His dress was certainly whimsical 
enough, having on a woman's bedgown, and a very dirty flannel 
nightcap, which, being added to a very odd person ^for ne was a 
very awkward, thin man, near seven feet high), might have formed, 
in uie opinion of most men, a very proper object of laughter. The 
major started from his seat at my entering into the room, and with 
much emotion, and a ffreat oath, cried ou^ * Is it you, sir ? ' I then 
inquired after his and his sister's health. He answered, that his 
sister was better, and he was very well : * Though 1 did not expect, 
sir,' cried he, with not a little confusion, * to be seen by you in this 
situation.' I told hiin, I thought it impossible he could appear iu a 
situation more becoming his character. — ' You do not ? ' answered 
he. • By G— , I am very much obliged to you for that opinion ; but, 
I believe* sir, however my weakness mav prevail on me to descend 
from it, no man can be more conscious of his own dignity than nay- 
self.' His sister then c illed to him from the inner room ; upon which 
he rang the bell for her servant ; and then, after a stride or two 
across the room, he said, with an elated aspect, ' 1 would not have 
vou think, Mr. Booth, because you have caught me in this des- 
nabille, by coming upon me a little too abruptly, — I cannot help 
saying little too abruptly, — that I am my sister s nurse. I know 
better what is due to the dignity of a man, and I have shown it in 
a line of battle. I think I have made a figure there, Mr. Booth, 
»nd becoming my character ; by G— , I ought not to be despised too 
much, if my i.ature is not totally without its weaknesses.' He 
uttered this, and some more of the same kind, with great majesty, 
or, as he called it, dignity. Indeed, he used some hard words that 
I did not understand ; for all his words are not to be found in a 
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dictionary. Upon the whole, I oonld not easily refrain from lanffh- 
ter : however, I conquered myBelf; and soon after retired from him* 
astonished that it was possihle for a man to possess true goodness, 
and be, at the same time, ashamed of it. 

** But, if I was surprised at what had passed at this visit, how 
much more was I surprised the next morning, when he came very 
early to mv chamber, and told me he had not been able to bleep one 
wink at what had passed between us ! ' There were some words of 
Tours,' says he, * which must be farther explained before we part. 
1 ou told me, sir, when you found me in that situation, which I 
cannot bear to recollect, that you thought I could not appear in 
one more becoming my character ; these were the words ; 1 shall 
never forget them. Do you imagine that there is any of the dignity 
of a man wanting in my character ^ do you think that I have, during 
my sister's illness, behaved with a weaknet^s that savours too much, 
of effeminacy P I know how much it is beneath a man to whine 
and whimper about a trifling girl as well as you or any man ; and» 
if my sister had died, I should have behaved like a man on the 
occasion : I would not have you think I confined myself from 
company merelv upon her account : I was very much disordered 
myself; and, wnen you surprised me in that situation,— I repeat 
again, in that situation,— her nurse had not left the room three 
minutes, and I was blowing the fire for fear it should have gone 
out.' In this manner he ran on almost a quarter of an hour, before 
he would suffer me to speak. At last, looking steadfastly in his 
face, I asked him if I must conclude that he was in earnest ^— * In 
earnest,' says he, repeating my words : 'Do you, then, take my cha- 
racter for a jest ?'— * Lookee, sir,* said I, very gravely, * I think we 
know one another very well ; and I have no reason to suspect you 
should impute it to fear, when I tell you, I was so far from intend- 
ing to affiront you, that I meant you one of the highest compliments. 
Tenderness for women is so far from lessening, that it proves a true 
manly character. The manly Brutus showed the utmost tender- 
ness to his Portia ; and the great King of Sweden, the bravest, 
and even fiercest of men, shut himself up three whole days in the 
midst of a campaign, and would see no company, on the death of a 
favourite sister.' At these words, I saw his features soften ; and 
he cried ouL ' D — n me, I admire the King of Sweden of all the men 
in the world ; and he is a rascal that is ashamed of doing anything 
which the King of Sweden did. And yet, if any King of Sweden 
in France was to tell me that his sister had more merit than mine, 
by G— , I'd knock his brains about his ears. Poor little Betsey ! 
she is the honestest, worthiest girl that ever was bom. Heaven 
be praised, she is recovered ; for if I had lost her, I never should 
have enjoyed another happy moment.' In this manner he ran on 
some time, till the tears began to overflow ; which, when he per- 
ceived, he stopped ; perhaps he was unable to go on, for he seemed 
almost choked : after a short silence, however, having wiped his 
eyes with his handkerchief, he fetched a deep sigh, and cried, 'I am 
ashamed you should see this, Mr. Booth ; but, a— n me, nature will 
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get the better of dignsitv.' I now comforted him with the example 
of Xerxes, us I had before done with that of the King of Sweden : 
and soon after we sat down to breakfast together with much oordiul 
friendship ; for I assure you, with all his oddity, there is not a 
better-natured man in the world than the major." 

'* Good-natnred, indeed !*' cries Miss Matthews, with great scorn : 
** a fool ! how can you mention such a fellow with commendation ?" 

Booth spoke as much as he could in defence of his friend : indeed, 
he had represented him in as favourable a light as possible, and 
had particularly left out those hard words with which, as he has 
observed a little before, the major interlarded his disoourso. Booth 
then proceeded as in the next chapter. 



Chav. DC. — Containing Yery extraordinary matton. 

" Miss Bath," oontinned Booth, " now recovered so fast, that she 
was abroad as soon as my wife : our little partie quarrSe began to 
grow agreeable again; and we mixed with the company of the 
place more than we had done before. Mons. Bagillard now again 
renewed his intimacy, for the countess, his mistress, was gone to 
Paris ; at which my wife, at first, showed no dissatisfaction ; and 
I imagined, that, as she had a friend and companion of her own 
sex (for Miss Bath and she had contracted the highest fondness for 
each other), that she would the less miss my company. However, 
I was disappointed in this expectation ; for she soon began to ex- 
press her former uneasiness, and her impatience for the arrival of 
Captain James, that we might entirely quit Montpelier. 

"I could not avoid conceiving some little displeasure at this 
humour of my wife, which 1 was forced to think a litl^e nnrea- 
Bonable." — " A little, do yon call it ?" says Miss Matthews : " good 
heavens! what a husband are you!" — "How little worthy," an- 
swered he, ** as you will say hereafter, of such a wife as my Amelia ! 
One day, as we were sitting together, I heard a violent scream ; 
upon which my wife, starting up, cried out, * Sure, that's Miss Bath's 
voice !' and immediately ran towards the chamber whence it pro- 
ceeded. I followed her ; and wht>n we arrived, we there beheld 
the most shocking sight imaginable ; Miss Bath lying dead on the 
floor, and the major, all bloody, kneeling by her and roaring out 
for assistance. Amelia, though she was herself in little better con- 
dition than her friend, ran hastily to her, bared her neck, and 
attempted to loosen her stays, while I ran up and down, scarce 
knowing what I did, calling for water and cordials, and despatch- 
ing several servants, one after another, for doctors and surgeons. 

** Water, cordials, and all necessary implements being brought, 
Miss Bath was at length recovered and placed in her onair, when 
the major seated himself by her. And now, the young lady being 
restored to life, the major, who, till then, had engaged as little of 
his own as of any other perB(ai*s attention, beoaiod the object of all 
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our considerations, especially his poor sister's, who had no sooner 
recovered sufficient strength than she had he^an to lament her 
hrother, crying out that he was killed, and hitterly bewailing her 
fate in having revived from her swoon to behold so dreadful a 
spectacle. While Amelia applied herself to soothe the agonies of 
her friend, I bepran to inquire into the condition of the major, in 
which I was assisted by a surgeon, who now ariived. The major 
declared, with great cheerfulness, that he did not apprehend his 
wound to be the least dangerous, and therefore beggea nis sister to 
be comforted, saying, he was convinced the surgeon would soon 
give her the same assurance : hut that good man was not so liberal 
of assurances as the major had expected ; for, as soon as he had 
probed the wound, he afforded no more than hopes, declaring that 
it was a very ugly wound j but added, by way of consolation, that 
he had cured many much worse. 

" When the major was dressed, his sister seemed to possess his 
whole thoughts, and all his care was to relieve her grief. He 
solemnly protested that it was no more than a flesh wound, and 
not very deep, nor could, as he apprehended, be in the least dan- 
gerous ; and as for the cold expressions of the surgeon, he very 
well accounted for them from a motive too obvious to be mentioned. 
From these declarations of her brother, and the interposition of her 
friends, and, above all, I believe, from that vast vent which she had 
given to her fright. Miss Bath seemed a little pacified : Amelia, 
therefore, at last prevailed; and, as terror abated, curiosity became 
the superior passion. I therefore now began to inquire what had 
occasioned that accident whence all the uproar arose. 

" The major took me by the hand, and, looking very kindlv at 
me, said, * My dear Mr. Booth, I must begin by asking your para.on ; 
for I have done you an injury, for which nothing but the height of 
friendship in me can be an excuse, and therefore nothing but the 
height of friendship in you can forgive.' This preamble, madam, you 
will easily believe, greatly alarmed all the company, but especially 
me. I answered, | Dear major, I forgive you, let it be what it will ; 
hut what is it possible you can have done to injure me ?* — * That,' re- 
plied he, ■ which 1 am convinced a man of your honour and dignity 
of nature, hy G — , must conclude to be one of the highest injuries. 
I have taken out of your own hands the doing yourself justice. I 
am afraid I have killed the man who has injured your honour, — I 
mean that villain, BagiUard : but I cannot proceed, for you, madam/ 
said he to my wife, are concerned ; * and I know what is due to the 
dignity of your sex.' Amelia, I observed, turned pale at these 
words, hut eagerly begged him to proceed. * Nay, madam,' an- 
swered he, * if 1 am commanded hy a lady, it is part of my dignity 
to obey.' He then proceeded to tell us that Bagillard had rallied 
him upon a supposition that he was pursuing my wife with a view 
of gallantry, telling him that he could never succeed; giving 
hints, that, if it had been possible, he should have succeeded him- 
self ; and ended with calling my Amelia an accomplished prude ; 
upon which the major gave Bagillard a box on the ear, and both 
immediately drew their swords. 
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'* The major had soaroe ended his speech, when a servant came 
into the room and told me there was a friar helow who desired to 
speak with me in haste. I shook the major hy the hand, and told 
him I not only forgave him, hut was extremely obliged to his 
friendship; and then, going to the friar, I found that he was 
Bagillard's confessor, from whom he came to me, with an earnest 
desire of seeing me, that he might ask my pardon, and receive my 
forgiveness, before he died, for the inj ury he had iutended me. My 
wife at first opposed my going, from some sudden fears on my 
account ; but, when she was convinced they were groundless, she 
consented. 

'* I found Bagillard in his bed ; for the major's sword had passed 
up to the very hilt throueh his body. After having very earnestly 
asked my pardon, he made me many compliments on the possession 
of a woman, who, joined to the most exquisite beauty, was mistress 
of the most impregnable virtue, as a proof of which, he acknow- 
ledged the vehemence as well as ill success of his attempts ; and to 
make Amelia's virtue appear the brighter, his vanity was so pre- 
dominant, he could not forbear running over the names of several 
women of fashion who had yielded to his passion, which, he said, 
had never raged so violently for any other as for my poor Amelia ; 
and that this violence, which he had found wholly unconquerable, 
he hoped would procure his pardon at my hands. It is unneces- 
sary^ to mention what I said on this occasion. I assured him of mj 
entire forgiveness ; and so we parted. To say the truth, I after- 
wards thought myself almost obliged to him for a meeting with 
Amelia, the most luxuriously delicate that can be imagined. 

" I now ran to mv wife, whom I embraced with raptures of love 
and tenderness. When the first torrent of these was a little abated, 
'Confess to me, my dear,' said she ; ' could your goodness prevent you 
from thinking me a little unreasonable in expressing so much 
imeasiness at the loss of your company, while I ought to have 
rejoiced in the thoughts of your being so well entertained } I know 

fou must ; and then consider what I must have felt, while I knew 
was daily lessening myself in your esteem, and forced into a 
conduct, which I was sensible must appear to you, who was igno- 
rant of my motive, to be mean, vulgar, and sellish. And yet, what 
other course had I to take with a man, whom no denial, no scorn 
could abash } But if this was a cruel task, how much more 
wretched still was the constraint I was obliged to bear in his pre- 
sence before you ! to show outward civility to the man whom my 
soul detested, for fear of any fatal consequence from your sus^ 
picion ; and this, too, while I was afraid he would construe it to be 
an encouragement ? Do you not pity^ your poor Amelia, when you 
reflect on her situation ?' — * Pity ? cried I : *my love, is pity an ade- 
quate expression for esteem, for adoration^ But how, my love, 
could he carry this on so secretly ? by letters ?' — * no, he offered me 
many ; but I never would receive but one, and that I returned him. 
Good God ! I would not have such a letter in my possession for 
the universe : I thought my eyes contaminated with reading it.' *' 
*' brave 1 " cried Miss Matthews : " heroic, I protest ! 
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Had I a wish that did not bear 

ThA atAmn Anil imturt* nfmv Hffiu 



Had I a wuh that did not bear 
The stamp and image of mj dear, 
I'd pierce my heart through every vein. 
And die to let it out again." 

" And can you really," cried he, " laugli at so much tenderness ?" 
— " I laugh at tenderness I 0, Mr. Booth," answered she, " thou 
knowest but little of Calista." — " I thought formerly," cried he, " I 
knew a great deal ; and thought you, of all women in the world, to 

have the greatest " — " Ofall women ? Take care, Mr. Booth," 

said she : " by Heaven ! if you thought so, you thought truly. But 

what is the object of my tenderness? such an object as " 

— ** "Well, madam," says he, " I hope you will find one. — " I thank 
you for that hope, however," says she, " cold as it is. But pray 
go on with your story ;" which command he immediately obeyed. 



Chap. X. — Containing a letter of a very cnrionB kind. 

" The major's wound," continued Booth, " was really as slight as 
he believed it, so that in a very few days he was perfectly well ; 
nor was Bagillard, though run through tne body, long apprehend^ 
to be in any danger of his life. The major then took me aside, and, 
wishing me heartily joy of Bagillard's recovery, told me, I should 
now, by the gift (as it were) of Heaven, have an opportunity of 
doing myself justice. I answered, I could not think of any such 
thing : for that when I imagined he was on his death-bed, I had 
heartily and sincerely forgiven him. *Very right,* replied the 
maior, * and consistent with your honour, when he was on his death- 
bea ; but that forgiveness was only conditional, and is revoked by 
his recovery.' I told him, I could not possibly revoke it; for that 
my anger was really gone. * What has anger,' cried he, * to do with, 
the matter? The dignity of my nature has been always my reason 
for drawing my sword ; and when that is concerned, I can as 
readily fight with the man I love as with the laan I hate.' I will 
not tire yon with the repetition of the whole argument, in which 
the major did not prevail; and I really believe I sunk a little in 
his esteem upon that account, till Captain James, who arrived soon 
after, again perfectly reinstated me in his favour. 

** When the oaptam was come, there remained no cause of our 
longer stay at Montpelier ; for as to my wife, she was in a better 
state of health than I had ever known her ; and Miss Bath had not 
only recovered her health, but her bloom ; and from a pale skele- 
ton, was become a plump, handsome young woman. James was 
again my cashier ; for, far from receiving any remittance, it was now 
a long time since I had received any letter from England, though 
both myself and my dear Amelia nad written several both to my 
mother and sister ; and now, at our departure from Montpelier, I 
bethought myself of writing to my ^ood mend the doctor, acquaint- 
ing him with our journey to Pans, whither I desired he would 
direct his answer. 
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** At Paris we all arrived, without encotinteTing: any adventare on 
the road worth relating: ; nor did anything of conseq^uenee happen 
here during the first fortnight ; for as you know neither Captain 
James nor Miss Bath, it is senrce worth telling you that an affec- 
tion, which afterwards ended in a marriage, biegan now to appear 
between them, in which it may appear odd to you that I made the 
first discovery of the lady's fiame, and my wife of the captain's. 

" The seventeenth day after our arrival at Paris, I received a letter 
from the doctor, which I have in my pocket-book ; and if you please 
I will read it you ; for I would not willingly do any injury to his 
words." 

The lady, you may easily believe, desired to hear the letter, and 
Booth read it as follows : — 

" Mt DBAS CHZLssBVy—For I will now call yoa so, as yon have neither of yon now 
any other parent in this world. Of this melancholy news I should h*ye sent yoa 
earlier notice, if I had thought you ignorant of it, or, indeed, if I had known whither 
to have written. If your sister has received any letters from rou, she has kept 
them a secret; and, perhaps, out of aflfection to you, has re[K>sited them in the t 



place where she keeps her goodness, and, what 1 am afraid is much dearer to her, — 
her money. The reports concerning tou have been various ; as is always the case 
in matters where men are ignorant : for when no man knows what the truth is, every 
man thinks himself at liberty to report what he pleases. Those who wish you wd^ 
son Booth, say simply tiiat you are dead ; others, that you ran away from uxe siege, 
and was cashiered. As for my daughter, all agree that she is a saint above ; and 
there are not wanting those who hint that her husband sent her thither. From this 
b^inning, YOU will expect, I suppose, better news than I am going to tell yon ; but 

gray, my dear children, why may not I, who have always laughed at my own afflic 
ons, laugh at yours, without the censure of much malevolence t I wish you could 
learn this temper from me ; for, take my word for it, nothing truer ever came from 
the mouth of a hes^en, than that sentence,— 

Leve fit, quod bene fertur, onus.^ 

And, though I must confess, I never thought Aristotle (whotn I do not take for so 
great a blockhead as some who have never read him) does very well resolve the doubt 
which he has raised in his Ethics, viz.. How a man, m the midst of King Priam's mis- 
fortunes, can be called happy ? yet, I have long thought that there is no calamity so 
great that a Christian plulosop&er may not reaa<mably laugh at it. If the heathen 
Cicero, doubting of immortality (for so wise a man must have doubted of that which 
bad such slender arguments to support it), could assert it as the office of wisdom, 
huntanoM ret detpieere, <Uque ir^fira $e poHtat arbitrari,* (which passage, with much 
more to the same purpose, you will find in the third book of Ms Tusculan Questions), 
with how much greater coimdenoe may a good Christian despise, and even deride, ajl 
temporary and short transitory evils I 11 the poor wretch, who is trudging on to his 
miserable cottage, can laugh at the storms and tempests, the ram and whiriwinds, 
which surround him, while his richest hope is only that of rest; how much more 
cheerfully must a man pass through such transient evils, whose spirits are bm^ed up 
with the certain e]q>ectation of finding a noble palace, and the most sumptuous enter* 
tainment ready to receive him 1 I do not mncn like the simile ; but I cannot think 
of a better. And yet, inadequate as the simile is, we may, I think, from the actions 
of mankind conclude, that mej will consider it as much too strong; for, in the case 
I have put of the entertainment, is there any man so tender or poor^pirited as not 
to despise, and often to deride, the fiercest of those inclemencies which I have men- 
tioned? But in our journey to the glorious numsions of everlasting bliss, how 
severefy is every little rub, every trifling accident lamented I and, if Fortune showen 
down any of her hoarier storms upon us, how wretched do we presently appear to 
oorselvee and to others 1 The reason of this can be no other than that we are not 
in earnest in our faith; at the best we think, with too little attention, on this our 

1 The burden becomes light by being well borne. 
' To look down on all human afiairs as matters below his oonaidentioii. 

ft 
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|nreit oonocn. Wlule tliA most paltrjiiuiMen of this worid, even tlioMpitiftiltriflM, 
ihoee elnlduh gew^wi, riches, and haooan, are transected with the utmost earnest- 
oeas and most senons application, the grand and weighty aflfkir of immortality is 
pos^Kmed and disregaroed, nor erer broo^t into the least competition with oar 
•Airs here. If one of mr doth should begin a discourse of heaven, in the scenes of 
bosiness or pleasure, in the Court of Bequests, at Garrawaj's, or at White's, would 
lie gain a hearing, unless, perhaps, of some sorry jester, who would desire to ridicule 
him t Would he not presentlr acquire the name of the mad parson, and be thought 

S' all men worthy of Bedlam P Or, would he not be treated as the Bomans treated 
eir Aretalogi, > and considered iu the light of a buflbon t But why should I mention 
those places of hnny and worldly pursuit? What attention do we enoage even in 
0ie pulpit ? Here, if a sermon Se prolonged a little beyond the usual hour, does it 
not set naif the audience asleep P as I question not I hare by this time both my chit 
dren. Well, then, like a ^ood-natured surgeon, who prqpares his patient for a painful 
operation, by endeavouring, as much as he can, to deaden Ins sensation, I wul now 
communicate to you, in your slumbering condition, the news with which I threatened 
you. Your good mother, you are to know, is dead at last, and has left her whole 
fortune to her elder daughter : this is all tiw ill news I have to tell you. Confess 
now, if you are awake, did you not expect it was much worse P Did you not appre* 
hend that your charming child was dead ?— &r from it, he is in perfect health ana the 
admiration of everybody : what is more, he will be taken care of, with the tenderness 
of a parent, tiU your return. What pleasure must this give you I i^ indeed, anythine 
can add to the happiness of a married couple, who wee extremely and deservedfy fond 
Of each other, and, as you write me, in perfect health. A superstitious heathen 
would have dreaded the malice of NemeeiBin your situation : but, as I am a Christian, 
shall venture to add another circumstance to your felicity, by assuring you that you 
have, besides your wife, a fidthftd and sealoos friend. Do not theraore, my dear 
childrra, fall into that fault, which, the excellent Thucydidee observes, is too common 
in human nature ; to hear heavily the beinc deprived of the smaller f^ood, without 
conceiving, at the same time, any gratitude for the much greater bleesmgs which we 
are suffered to eiqoy. I have omy farther to tell you, my son, that when you call at 
Mr. Morand's, Bue Dauphine, you will And yourself worth a hundred pounds. Gk>od 
heaven! how much richer «re you than millions of people, who are in want of 
nothing I Farewell, and know me for your rinoere and aflfectionate friend." 

** There, madam," cries BootK ** how do you like the letter?" 
" 0, extremely," answered she : ** the doctor is a charming man ; 
I always loved dearly to hear him preach. I remember to have 
heard of Mrs. Harris's death above a year before I left the countrv, 
but never knew the particulars of her will before. I am extremely 
sorry for it, upon my honour." 

.' '* 0, fie, maaam ! cries Booth ; ' ' have you so soon forgot the chief 
purport of the doctor's letter ? " 

**Ay, ay," cried she: "these are very pretty things to read, I 
acknowledge ; but the loss of fortune is a serious matter ; and I am 
sure a man of Mr. Booth's understanding must think so." 
' *' One consideration, I must own, madam," answered he, " a good 
deal baffled all the doctor's arguments. This was my concern for 
my little growing family, who must, one day, feel the loss : nor 
was I so easy upon Amelia's account as upon my own, though she 
herself put on to the utmost to comfort me. But sure, madam, 
there is something in the doctor's letter to admire beyond the phi- 
losophy of it: what think you of that easy, generous, Mendly 
manner in which he sent me the hundred pounds ?" 
, '• Very noble and great, indeed !" replied she. "But, pray goon 
with your story ; for I long to hear the whole." 

> A set of beggarly philosophers, who diverted great men at their table with 
burlesque discourses on virtue. 
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Oha7. XI.—- In which Mr. Booth rdfttes his return to England. 

** NoTHiNe remarkable, as I remember, happened daring our stay 
at Paris, which we left soon after, and oame to London. Here we 
rested only two days ; and then, taking; leave of our fellow-tra- 
yellers, we set out for Wiltshire; my wife beine.so impatient to 
see the child which she had left behind her, that the child she 
carried with her was almost killed with the fatigue of the journey. 

'* We arrived at our inn late in the evening. Amelia, tiiou^h she 
had no great reason to be pleased with any part of her sister's 
behaviour, resolved to behave to her as if nothing wrong had ever 
happened. She, therefore, sent a kind note to her the moment of 
our arrival, giving her her option whether she would come to us 
at the inn. or whether we should that evening wait on her. The 
servant, after waiting an hour, brought us an answer, excusing her 
from coming to us so late, as she was disordered with a cold, and 
desiring my wife by no means to think of venturing out after the 
fatigue of her journey; saying, she would, on that account, defer 
the great pleasure of seeing her till the morning, without taking 
any more notice of your humble servant, than if no such person 
had been in the world, though I had very civilly sent my compli- 
ments to her. I should not mention this trifle, if it was not to 
show you the nature of the woman, and that it will be a kind of 
key to her future conduct. 

'' When the servant returned, the good doctor, who had been 
with us almost dl the time of his absence, hurried us away to his 
house, where we presently ibund a supper and a bed prepared for 
us. My wife was eagerly desirous to see her child that night; but 
the doctor would not suffer it : and, as he was at nurse at a distant 
part of the town, and the doctor assured her he had seen him in 
perfect health that evening, she suffered herself at last to be 
dissuaded. 

** We spent that evening in the most ameable maimer ; for the 
doctor's wit and humour, joined to the nighest cheerfulness and 
good-nature, made him the most agreeable companion in the world ; 
and he was now in the highest spirits, which he was pleased to 
place to our account. We sat together to a very late hour; for 
80 excellent is my wife's constitution, that she aeclared she was 
scarce sensible of any fatigue from her late journeys. 

'* Amelia slept not a wmk all night ; and in the morning early 
the doctor accompanied us to the little infant. The transports we 
felt on this occasion were really enchanting, nor can any but a 
fond parent conceive, I am certain, the least idea of them. Our 
imaginations suggested a hundred agreeable circumstances, none of 
which had, perhaps, any foundation. We made words and mean- 
ing out of every sound ; and in every feature I found out some 
resemblance to my Amelia, as she did to me. 

** But I ask your pardon for dwelling on such incidents ; and will 
proceed to scenes, which, to most persons, will be more entertaining. 

g2 
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'e went hence to pay a visit to Miss Harris, whosd reception of 
s, I think, truly ndiculoas; and, as vou know the lady, I 



"Wei 
ns was, , . . _ _ . 

will endeavour to describe it particularly. At our first arrival we 
were ushered into a parlour, where we were suffered to wait almost 
an hour : at len^h the lady of the house appeared, in deep 
mouminir, with a face, if possible, more dismal than her dress, in 
which, however, there was every appearance of art. Her features 
were indeed screwed up to the very heig^ht of ffrief. With this 
face, and in the most solemn ffait, she approached Amelia, and 
ooldly saluted her; after whicn, she made me a very distant, 
formal courtesy, and we all sat down. A short silence now ensued, 
which Miss Harris at lengrth broke with a deep sigh, and said, 
' Sister, here is a great alteration in this place since you saw it last ; 
Heaven has been pleased to take my poor mother to itself. (Here 
she wiped her eyes, and then continued.) I hope I know my duty, 
and have learned a proper resignation to the Divine will ; hut some- 
thing is to be allowed to grief for the best of mothers ; for so she 
was to us both ; and if, at last, she made any distinction, she must 
have had her reasons for so doing. I am sure I can truly* say I 
never wished, much less desired it.' The tears now stood m poor 
Amelia's eyes; indeed she had paid too many already for the 
memory of so unnatural a parent. She answered, with the sweet- 
ness of an angel, that she was far from blaming her sister's emo- 
tions on so tender an occasion ; that she heartily joined with her 
in her grief; for that nothing which her mother had done in the 
latter part of her life could effikoe the remembrance of that tender- 
ness wnich she had formerly shown her. Her sister caught hold 
of the word efface, and rung the changes upon it. * Effiice ! ' cried 
she ; ' Miss Emily ! (for you must not expect me to repeat names 
that will be for ever odious) I wish indeed everything could be 
effaced. Effaced ! that that was possible ! we might then have 
stOl enjoyed my poor mother; for I am convinced she never re- 
covered her grief on a certain occasion.' Thus she ran on ; and 
after many bitter strokes upon her sister, at last directly charged 
her mother's death on my marriage with Amelia. I could be 
silent then no longer. I reminded her of the perfect reconciliation 
between us before my departure, and the great fondness which she 
expressed for me ; nor could I help saying, in very plain terms, 
that if she had ever changed her opinion of me, as I was not 
conscious of having deserved such a change by my own be- 
haviour, I was well convinced to whose good offices I owed it. 
Guilt has very auick ears to an accusation. Miss Harris imme- 
diately answered to the charge. She said, such suspicions were 
no more than she expected ; that they were of a piece with every 
other part of my conduct, and gave her one consolation ; that they 
served to account for her sister Emily's unkindness, as well to her- 
self as to her poor, deceased mother, and in some measure lessened 
the guilt of it with regard to her ; since it was not easy to know 
how far a woman is in the power of her husband. My dear Amelia 
^ddened at tbds reflection on me ; and begged her sister to name 
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any single instanoe of unkindness or disrespect in which she had 
ever offended. To this the other answered (I am snre I repeat her 
words, though I cannot mimic either the voice or air witn which 
they were spoken), 'Pray, Miss Emily, which is to be tiie Judge, 
yourself or that gentleman? I remember the time when I could 
nave trusted to your judgrment in any affair ; but you are now no 
longer mistress of yourself, and are not answerable for your actions. 
Indeed, it is my constant prayer that your actions mav not be 
imputed to you. It was the constant prayer of that blessed woman, 
my dear mother, who is now a saint above ; a saint, whose name I 
can never mention without a tear, though I find you can hear it 
without one. I cannot help observing some concern on so melan- 
choly an occasion ; it seems due to decency ; but perhaps (for I 
always wish to excuse you) you are forbid to cry. The idea of 
being bid or forbid to cry struck so strongly on my fancy, that in- 
dignation only could have prevented me from laughing. But my 
narrative, I am afraid, begins to grow tedious. In short, after 
hearing, for near an hour, every malicious insinuation which a 
fertile genius could invent, we took our leaye, and separated as 
persons who would never wiDinglj meet again. 

" The next morning, after this interview, Amelia received a longr 
letter from Miss Harris ; in which, after many- bitter invectives 
against me, she excused her mother, alleging that she had been 
driven to do as she did, in order to prevent Amelia's ruin, if her 
fortune had fallen into my hands. She likewise very remotely 
hinted that she would be only a trustee for her sister's children, 
and told her, that on one condition only she would consent to live 
with her as a sister. This was, if she could by any means be sepa- 
rated from that man, as she was pleased to call me, who had caused 
so much mischief in the family. 

*' I was so enraged at this usage, that, had not Amelia intervened, 
I believe I should have applied to a magistrate for a search-warrant 
for that picture, which tnere was so much reason to suspect she 
bad stolen ; and which, I am convinced, upon a search, we ^ould 
have found in her possession." 

" Nay, it is possible enough," cries Miss Matthews ; " for I believe 
there is no wickedness of which the lady is not capable." 

*' This agreeable letter was succeeded oy another of the like com- 
fortable kind, which informed me that the company in which I 
was, being an additional one raised in the beginning of the war, 
was reduced ; so that I was now a lieutenant on half-pay. 

*' Whilst we were meditating on our present situation, the 0ood 
doctor came to us. When we related to him the manner in which 
my sister had treated us, he cried out, *Poor soul! I pity her 
heartily ;' for this is the severest resentment he ever expresses ; 
indeed, I have often heard him say, that a wicked soul ia the 
greatest object of compassion in the world;" — ^a sentimeiLt whiok 
we shall leave the reader a little time to digest 
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Chap. Xn.— In which Mr. Booth oonohides his storf . 

** The next day the doctor set out for his parsonaire, which was 
ahout thirty mues distant, whither Amelia and myself accompanied 
him, and wnere we stayed with him all the time of his residence 
there, heingr almost three months. 

" The situation of the parish under my good friend's care is very 
pleasant : it is placed among meadows, washed hy a clear trout- 
stream, and flanked on hoth sides with downs. His house, indeed, 
would not much attract the admiration of the virtuoso : he huilt 
it himself, and it is remarkahle only for its plainness ; with which 
the furniture so well agrees,* that there is no one thing in it that 
may not be absolutely necessary, except books, and the prints of 
Mr. Hogarth, whom he calls a moral satirist. 

** Notning, however, can be imagined more agreeable than the 
life that the doctor leads in this homely house, which he calls his 
earthly paradise. All his parishioners, whom he treats as his 
children, regard him as their ' common father. Once in a week he 
constantly visits every house in the parish, examines, commends, 
and rebukes, as he finds occasion. This is practised likewise by his 
curate, in his absence ; and so good an effect is produced by this 
their care, that no quarrels ever proceed either to blows or law- 
suits ; no beggar is to be found in the whole parish ; nor did I ever 
hear a very profane oath all the time I lived in it. 

** But to return from so agreeable a disgression, to my own affairs, 
that are much less worth your attention. In the midst of all the 
pleasures I tasted in this sweet place, and in the most delightful 
company, the woman and man whom I loved above all things, me- 
lancholy reflections concerning my unhappy circumstances would 
often steal into my thoughts. My fortune was now reduced to less 
than forty pounds a-year ; I had already two children, and my 
dear Amelia was again with child. 

'* One day the doctor found me sitting by myself, and emploved 
in melancholy contemplations on this subject. He told me he nad 
observed me growing of late very serious ; that he knew the 
occasion, and neither wondered at, nor blamed me. He then asked 
me if I had any prospect of going again into the army ; if not, 
what scheme of life I proposed to myself. 

" I told him, that as I had no powerful friends, I could have but 
little expectations in a military way; that I was incapable of 
thinking of any other scheme, as all business required some know- 
led^ or expenence, and likewise money to set up with; of all 
which I was destitute." 

" * You must know then, child,' said the doctor, ' that I have been 
thinking on this subject as well as you ; for I can think, I promise 
you, with a pleasant countenance.' (These were his words.) ' As 
to the army, perhaps means might be found of getting you another 
commission ; but my daughter seems to have a violent objection 
to it ; and, to be plain, I fSuicy you yourself will find no glory make 
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you amends for vour absence from her : and for my part/ said he/ 

I never think those men wise, who, for any worldly interest, fore- 

ffo the greatest happiness of their lives. If I mistake not,' says he, 

a country life, where you could be always together, would make 

you both much happier people.' 

** I answered, that of all tnmgs I preferred it most , and I believed 
Amelia was of the same opinion. 

** The doctor, after a little hesitation, proposed to me to turn 
farmer, and offered to let me his parsonage, wnich was then become 
vacant : he said it was a farm which required but Uttile stock, and 
that little shoald not be wanting. 

** I embraced this offer very eagerly, and with great thankfulness ; 
and immediately repaired to Amelia, to communicate it to her» 
and to know her sentiments. 

** Amelia received the news with the highest transports of joy : 
she said that her greatest fear had always been of my entering 
again into the army. She was so kind as to sav, that all stations 
of life were equal to her, unless as one afforded her more of my 
company than another. 'And as to our children,' said she, ' let us 
bring them up to a humble fortune, and they will be contented with 
it; for none,' added mv angel, 'deserve happiness, or, indeed, are 
capable of it, who make any particular station a necessary ingre-^ 
dient.' 

** Thus, madam, you see me degraded from my former rank ix| 
Ufe ; no longer Captain Booth, but Farmer Booth, at your service. 

'* During my first year's continuance in this new scene of life, 
nothing, I think, remarkable happened : the history of one day 
would, indeed, be the history of the whole year." 

** Well, pray, then," said Miss Matthews, *' do let us hear the 
historv of that day. I have a strange curiosity to know how you 
could kill your time : and do, if possible, find out the very best day 
you can." 

** If you command me, madam," answered Booth, " you must your- 
self be accountable for the dulness of the narrative : nay, I believe 
you have imposed a very difficult task on me ; for the greatest 
happiness is incapable of description. ; 

" I rose, then, madam " 

" 0, the moment you waked, undoubtedly," said Miss Matthews. 

** Usually," said ne, "between five and six." 

" I wiU have no usually," cried Miss Matthews : '' you are confined 
to a day, and it is to be the best and happiest in the year." 

" Nay, madam," cries Booth ; '* then I must tell you the day in 
which Amelia was brought to bed, after a painful and dangerous 
labour ; for that I think was the happiest day of my life." 

'* I protest," said she, '* you are become Farmer Booth, indeed. 
What a happiness have you painted to my imaffination ! You put 
me in mind of a newspaper, where my lady Such-a-one is delivered 
of a son, to the great joy of some illustrious family." 

" Why, then, I do assure you, Miss Matthews," cries Booth, "I 
scarce know a circumstance that distinguished one day from another* 
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The whole was one oootinued series of love, health, and tranquillity. 
Our lives resembled a calm sea." 

" The ^nlli'^t of all ideas," cries the lady. 

" I know/' ?aid he, "it must appear dull in desorii)tion ; for who 
can de&cribc! the pleasures which the momin^ir air gives to one in 
perfect health ; the flow of spirits which spriniirs up from exercise ; 
the delicbta which parents feel from the prattle and innocent 
follips of their children ; the joy with which the tender smile of 
a wife inspircfi a husband; or, lastly, the cheerful, solid comfort 
which a fond (iouple eigoy in each other's conversation } All these 
pleasures* and every other of which our situation was capable, we 
tasted in tha highest degree. Our happiness was, perhaps, too 
great ; for Fortune seemed to g^row envious of it, and interposed 
one of the most cruel accidents that could have befallen us, by 
robbing us of our dear friend the doctor." 

'* I am sorry for it," said Miss Matthews : " he was indeed a valu- 
able man, and 1 never heard of his death before." 

" Long: may it be before any one hears of it ! " cries Booth: " he is, 
indeed, dead to us ; but will, I hope, enjoy many happy years of 
life. You know, madam, the obligations he had to his patron, the 
earl ; indeed, it was impossible to be once in his company without 
hearing of them : I am sure you will neither wonder that he was 
chosen to attend the young lord in his travels as his tutor, nor 
that the good man, however disagreeable it might be, as in fact 
it was, to nis inclination, should comply with the earnest request of 
his friend and patron. 

*' By this means I was bereft not only of the best companion in 
the world, but of the best coun^eUor ; a loss of which I have since 
felt the bitter consequence ; for no greater advantage, I am con- 
vinced, can arrive to a young man who has any degree of under- 
atanding, than an intimate converse with one of riper years, who is 
not only able to advise, but who knows the manner of advising. 
By this means alone, youth can enjoy the benefit of the experience 
of age, and that at a time of life when such experience will be of 
more service to a man, than when he has lived long enough to 
aoquire it of himself. 

'* From want of my sage counsellor, I now fell into many errors. 
The first of these was in enlarging my business, by adding a farm 
of one hundred a-year to the parsonage ; in renting which I had 
also as bad a bargain as the doctor had before given me a good one. 
The consequence of which was, that whereas, at the end of the first 
year, I was worth upwards of fourscore pounds ; at the end of the 
second, I was near half that sum worse, as the phrase is, than 
nothing. 

"A second folly I was guilty of, in uniting families with the 
curate of the parish, who had just married, as my wife and £ 
thought, a very good sort of a woman. We had not, however, 
lived one month together, before I plainly perceived this good sort 
of a woman had taken a great prejudice against my Amelia ; for 
which, if I had not known something of the human passions, and 
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that Idgrh place whioh enyy holds among: them, I should not have 
been able to account : for so far was ray angel from bavinff given 
her any cause of dislike, that she had treated her not only with 
civility, but kindness. 

" Besides superiority in beauty, which, I believe, all the world 
would haye allowed to Amelia, there was another cause of this envy, 
which I am almost ashamed to menti<m, as it may well be called 
my greatest folly. 

** You are to know then, madam, that from a boy I had been 
always fond of driving a coach, in which I valued myself on having 
some skill. This, perhaps, was an innocent, but 1 allow it to have 
been a childish vanity. As I had an opportunity, therefore, of 
buying an old coach and harness very cheap (indeed they cost me 
but twelve pounds), and as I considered that the same horses ^hich 
drew my wagon would likewise draw my coach, 1 resolved on 
indulging myself in the purchase. 

** The consequence of setting up this poor old coach is inconceiv- 
able. Before this, as mv wife and myself had ver^ little distin- 
guished ourselves from the other farmers and their wives, either in 
our dress or our way of living, they treated us as their equals ; but 
now they began to consider us as elevating ourselves into a state of 
superiority, and immediately began to envy, hate, and declare 
war against us. The neighbouring little squires, too, were uneasy 
to see a poor renter become their equal in a matter in which they 
placed so much dignity ; and not doubting but it arose in me from 
the same ostentation, they began to hate me likewise, and to turn 
my equipage into ridicule ; asserting that my horses, which were as 
well matched as any in the kingdom, were of different colours and 
sizes ; with much more of that kind of wit, the only basis of which 
is lying. 

*^ But what will appear more surprising to you, madam, was, that 
the curate's wife, wno, being lame, had more use of the coach than 
my Amelia (indeed, she seldom went to church in any other 
manner), was one of my bitterest enemies on the occasion. If she 
had ever any dispute with Amelia, which all the sweetness of my 
poor girl could not sometimes avoid, she was sure to introduce, 
with a malicious sneer, 'Though my husband does not keep a coach, 
madam.' Nay, she took this opportunity to upbraid my wife with 
the loss of her fortune ; alleging, that some folks miKut have had 
as good pretensions to a coach as other folks, and a better too, as 
they brought a better fortune to their husbands ; but that all people 
had not the art of making brick without straw. 

** You will wonder, perhaps, madam, how I can remember such 
stuff, which, indeed, was a long time only matter of amusement 
to both Amelia and myself; but we at last experienced the mischie- 
vous nature of envy, and that it tends rather to produce tragical 
than comical events. My neighbours now began to conspire against 
me : they nicknamed me, in derision, the Squire Farmer. What- 
ever I bought, I was sure to buy dearer ; and when I sold, I was 
obliged to sell cheaper than any other. In fact, they were all 
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world." Booth here made a low how, and cried, " 0, dear madam, 
how ifrnorant was 1 of my own happiness I" — " Would you really 
have thought so i" answered she : however, there is some polite- 
ness, if there he no sincerity, in what vou say." Here the ffovemor 
of the enchanted castle interrupted them, and, entering the room 
without any ceremony, acquainted the lady and gentleman that 
it was lookmg-up time ; and, addressing Booth hy the name of 
captain, asked him if he would not please to have a hed ; adding, 
that he mi{?ht have one in the next room to the lady, but that it 
would come dear ; that he never let a bed in that room under a 
guinea, nor could he afford it cheaper to his father. 

No answer was made to this proposal ; but Miss Matthews, who 
had already learned some of the ways of the house, said, she be- 
lieved Mr. Booth would like to drink a glass of something ; upon 
which the governor immediately trumpe^d forth the praises of his 
rack punch, and, without waiting for any further commands, pre- 
sently produced a large bowl of that liquor. 

The governor, having recommended- the goodness of his punch 
by a hearty draught, began to revive the other matter, saying, that 
he was just going to bed, aud must first lock up. ** But suppose," 
said Miss Matthews, with a smile, ** the captain and I should have 
a mind to sit up all night?" — "With all mv heart," said the 
governor ; '* but I expect a consideration for those matters. For 
my part, I don't inquire into what does not concern me ; but single 
and double are two things. If I lock up double, I expect half-a- 
guinea ; and I'm sure the captain cannot think that's out of the 
way. It is but the price of a oagnio." 

Miss Matthews' s face became the colonr of scarlet at those words ; 
however, she mustered up her spirits, and, turning to Booth, said, 
'*What say you, captain? For my own part, I had never less 
inclination to sleep. Which has the greater charms for vou, the 
punch or the pillow ?" — " I hope, madam," answered Booth, '* you 
nave a better opinion of me, than to doubt my preferring Miss 
Matthews's conversation to either." — "I assure you," replied she, 
" it is no compliment to you, to say I prefer yours to sleep at this 
time." 

The governor then, having received his fee, departed ; and, turn- 
ing the key, left the gentleman and the lady to themselves. 

In imitation of him, we will lock up likewise a scene which we 
do not think proper to expose to the eyes of the public. If any 
over-curious readers should be disappointed on this occasion, we 
will recommend such readers to the Apologies with which certain 
gay ladies have lately been pleased to oolige the worid, where thev 
will possibly find everything recorded that passed at this interval. 

But though we decline painting the scene, it is not our intention 
to conceal from the world the frailty of Mr. Booth, or of his fair 
partner, who certainly passed that evening in a manner inconsistent 
with the strictest rules of virtue and chastity. 

To say the truth, wo are much more concerned for the behaviour 
of the gentleman than of the lady ; not only for his sake, but for 
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the sake of the beet woman in the world, whom we shonld be soiry 
to consider as yoked to a man of no worth nor honour. 

We desire, therefore, the sfood-natured and candid reader will be 
pleased to weigh attrntivelj the several unlucky ciroumstanoes, 
-which occurred so critically that Fortune seemed to have used her 
utmost endeavours to ensnare poor Booth's constancy. Let the 
reader set before his eyes a fine young: woman, in a manner, a first 
love, conferring obligations, and using every art to soften, to allure, 
to win, and to inflame; let him consider the time and place; let 
him remember that Mr. Booth was a young fellow, in the highest 
vigour of life ; and, lastly, let him add one single circumstance, 
that the parties were alone together; and then, if he will not 
acquit the defendant, he must be convicted ; for 1 have nothing 
more to say in his defence. 



Chap. IL— The latter part of which, we expect, will pleaie oar reader better than 
thefonnera 

A WHOLE week did our lady and gentleman live in this criminal 
conversation, in which the happiness of the former was much more 

Srfect than that of the latter; for though the charms of Miss 
atthews and her excessive endearments sometimes lulled every 
thought in the sweet lethargy of pleasure, yet, in the intervals of 
his fits, his virtue alarmed and roused him, and brought the image 
of poor, injured Amelia to haunt and torment him. In fact, if we 
regard this world only, it is the interest of every man to be either 
perfectly good or completely bad ; he had better destroy his con- 
science than gently wound it. The many bitter reflections which 
every bad action costs a mind in which there are any remains of 
goodness, are not to be compensated by the highest pleasures which 
such an action can produce. 

So it happened to Mr. Booth. Kepentance never failed to follow 
his transgressions ; and yet so perverse is our judgment, and so 
slippery is the descent of vice, when once we are entered into it, 
the same crime which he now repented of became a reason for doing 
that which was to cause his future repentance ; and he continued 
to sin on, because he had begun. His repentance, however, re- 
turned still heavier and heavier, till, at last, it flung him into a 
melancholy which Miss Matthews plainly perceived, and at which 
she could not aVoid expressing some resentment in obscure hints 
and ironical compliments on Amelia's superiority to her wholQ sex, 
who could not cloy a gay young fellow by so many years' possession. 
She would then repeat the compliments which others bad made 
to her own beauty ; and could not forbear once crying out, " Upon 
my soul, my dear Billy, I believe the chief disadvantage on my 
side is in my superior fondness ; for love, in the minds of men, has 
one quality, at least, of a fever, which is to prefer coldness in the 
object. Confess, dear Will, is there not something vastly refresh- 
ing in the cool air of a prude }" Booth fetched a deep sigh, and 
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bef^ged her never more to mention Amelia's name. " Will/' 
cries she, " did that request proceed from the motive I could wish, 
I should be the happiest of womaukind." — " You would not sure, 
madam," said Booth, " desire a sacrifice which 1 must be a villain 
to make to any ?** — " Desire !" answered she ; " are there any bounds 
to the desire of love ? Have not 1 been sacrificed ? Has not my 
first love been torn from my bleeding heart } 1 claim a prior right. 
As for sacrifices, I can make them too ; and would sacrifice the 
whole world at the least call of my love." 

Here she delivered a letter to Booth, which she had received 
within an hour ; the contents of which were these : — 

'* DsABSST Masax,— Those only, who tca^^ know what love is, can have any eon- 
eeption of the horrors I felt at hearing ofjoar confinement on my arrival in town, which 
was Uiis morning. I immediately sent my lawyer to inquire into the particulars, who 
hrought me the agreeable news that the man, whose heart's blood ought not to be 
vsIumL at the rate of a single hair of yours, is entirelv out of all danger, and that 
you might be admitted to baU. I presently ordered him to go with two of my 
tradesmen, who are to be bound in any sum for your appearance, if he should be 
mean enoush to prosecute you. Though you may expect my attorney with you 
soon, I would not delay sendmg this,- as I hope the news will De agreeable to you. 
My chariot will attend at the same time, to carry you wherever you please. You 
may easily guess what a violenoe I have done to myself in not waitmg on you in 
person ; but I, who know your delicacy, feared it might offend, and that you mi^t 
thinlc me ungenerous enough to hope, m>m your distresses, a happiness which I am 
resolved to owe to your free gpift alone, when your good-nature shall induce you to 
bestow on me what no man living can merit. 1 beg you will pardon all the contents 
of this hasty letter, and do me the honour of believing me, dearest madam, your most 
passionate admirer, and most obedient, humble servant, " Damok." 

Booth thought he had somewhere before seen the same hand, but 
in his present hurrv of spirits could not recollect whose it was ; nor 
did the lady give nim any time for reflection : for he had scarce 
read the letter, when she produced a little bit of paper, and cried 
out, ** Here, sir, here are the contents which he fears will offend me." 
She then put a bank-bill of a hundred pounds into Mr. Booth's 
hand, and asked him, with a smile, if he did not think ^e had 
reason to be offended with so much insolence. 

Before Booth could return any answer, the governor arrived, and 
introduced Mr. Rogers the attorney, who acquainted the lady, that 
he had brought her discharge from her confinement, and that a 
chariot waited at the door to attend her wherever she pleased. 

She received the discharge from Mr. Rogers, and said, she was 
very much obliged to the gentieman who emploved him, but that 
she would not make use of the chariot, as she h^ no notion of 
leaving that wretched place in a triumphant manner : in which re- 
solution, when the attorney found her obstinate, he withdrew, as 
did the governor, with many bows, and as many ladyships. 

They were no sooner gone, than Booth asked the lady why she 
would refuse the chariot of the gentleman who had behaved with 
such excessive respect. She looked eamestiyupon him, and cried, 
** How unkind is tnat question. Do vou imagme 1 would go. and 
leave you in such a situation ? Thou know^st out littie of Calista. 
Why, do you think 1 would accept this hundred pounds from a man 
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I dislike, unless it was to be seryioeable to the man I love } . I insist 
on your taking it as your own, and using whatever you want of it." 

Booth protested, in the solemnest manner, that he would not touch 
a shilling of it, saying, he had alreadv received too many obliga- 
tions at her hand, and more than ever ne should be able, he feared, 
to repay. ** How unkind," answered she, " is every word you say ! 
why wul you mention obligations? love never confers any. It does 
everything for its own sake. I am not, therefore, obl^ped to the 
man whose passion makes him generous ; for I feel how inconsider- 
able the whole world would appear to me, if I could throw it after 
my heart." 

Much more of this kind passed, she still pressing the bank-note 
upon him, and he as absolutely refusing, till Booth left the lady to 
dress herself, and went to walk in the area of the prison. 

Miss Matthews now applied to the governor, to know by what 
means she might procure the captain his liberty. The governor 
answered, " As he cannot get bul, it will be a difficult matter : and 
money, to be sure, there must be ; for people, no doubt, expect to 
touch on these occasions. When prisoners have not wherewithal 
as the law requires to entitle themselves to justice, why they must 
be beholden to other people to give them their liberty ; and people 
will not, to be sure, suffer others to be beholden to them for nothing, 
whereof there is good reason ; for how should we all live if it was not 
forthese things ?"— " Well, well." said she, "and how much will it 
cost?" — "How much?" answered he: "how much? why, let me see." 
Here he hesitated some time, and then answered, that for five guineas 
he would undertake to procure the captain his discharge, that being 
the sum which he computed to remain in the lady's pocket; for as to 
the gentleman's, he had long been acquainted with the emptiness of it. 

Miss Matthews, to whom monev was as dirt (indeed she may be 
thought not to have known the value of it), delivered him the bank- 
bill, and bid him get it changed ; * for if the whole/ savs she, * will 
procure him his liberty, he snail have it this evening.' 

" The whole, madam ?" answered the governor, as soon as he had 
recovered his breath ; for it almost forsook him at the sight of the 
black word hundred : ' ' No, no. There might be people indeed— but 
I am not one of those. A hundred ! no, nor nothing like it. As for 
myself, as I said, I will be content with five guiaeas, and I am sure 
that's little enough. What other people will expect, I cannot exactly 
say. To be sure, his worshi|)'8 clerk will expect to touch pretty 
handsomely : as for his worship himself, he never touches anjrthing, 
that is, not to speak of; but then the constable will expect some- 
thing, and the watchman must have something, and the lawyers on 
both sides, they must have their fees for finismng." — " Well," said 
she, " I leave all to you. If it costs me twenty pounds I will have 
him discharged this afternoon. But you must give his discharge into 
myhands, without letting the captain know anything of the matter." 

The governor promised to obey her commands in every particular ; 
nay, he was so very industrious, that though dinner was just then 
eoming upon the table, at her earnest request^ he set out imme- 
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diately on the purpose, and went, as He said, in ptufiuit ot the 
lawyer. 

All the other oompany assembled at table as usual, where poor 
Booth was the only person out of spirits. This was imputed by all 
present to a wrong cause ; nay, Miss Matthews herself either oould 
not or would not suspect that there was aDjrthing: deeper than the 
despair of beingr speedily discharged, that lay heavy on his mind. 

However, the mirth of the rest, and a pretty liberal quantitv of 
punch, which he swallowed after dinner (for Miss Matthews had 
ordered a very large bowl at her own expense, to entertain the 
good company at her farewell), so far exhilarated his spirits, that, 
when the young lady and he retired to their tea, he had all the 
marks of gaiety in nis countenance, and his eyes sparkled with 
good humour. 

The gentleman and lady had spent about two hours in tea and con- 
versation, when the governor returned, and privately delivered to 
the lady the discharge for her friend, and the suin of eighty-two 
pounds five shilling ; the rest having been, he said, disbursed in 
the business, of which he was ready at any time to render an exact 
account. 

Miss Matthews being again alone with Mr. Booth, she put the 
discharge into his hands, desiring him to ask her no questions ; and 
adding, " I think, sir, we have neither of us now anything more to 
do at this place." She then summoned the governor, and ordered 
a bill of mat day's expense, for long scores were not usual there ; 
and, at the same time, ordered a hackney coach, without having 
yet determined whither she would go ; but fully determined she 
was, wherever she went, to take Mr. Booth with her. 

The governor was now approaching with a long roll of paper, 
when a faint voice was heam to cry out hastily, "Where is he ? 
and presently a female spectre, aU pale and breathless, rushed into 
the room, and fell into Mr. Booth's arms, where she immediately 
fainted away. 

Booth made a shift to support his lovelv burden, though he was 
himself in a condition very little different trom hers. Miss Matthews 
likewise, who presently recollected the face of Amelia, was struck 
motionless with the surprise ; nay, the governor himself, though 
not easily moved at sights of horror, stood aghast, ana neither 
offered to speak nor stir. 

Happily for Amelia, the governess of the mansion had, out of 
curiosity, followed her into the room, and was the only useful per- 
son present on this occasion : she immediately called for water, and 
ran to the lady's assistance, fell to loosening her stays, and per- 
formed all the offices proper at such a season ; which had so good 
an effect, that Amelia soon recovered the disorder which the violent 
agitation of her spirits had caused, and found herself alive and 
awake in her husband's arms. 

Some tender caresses, and a soft whisper or two, passed privately 
between Booth and his lady ; nor was it without great difficulty, 
(hat poor Amelia pat some restraint on her fondness, in a place so 
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improper for a tender interview. She now cast her eyes ronnd the 
room, and fixing them on Miss Matthews, who stood lil^e a statue, 
she soon recollected her, and, addressing her hy her name, said, 
*' Sure, madam, I cannot be mistaken in those features ; though 
meeting you here miffht almost make me suspect mjr inemory." 

Miss Matthews*s face was now all covered with scarlet. The 
reader may easily believe she was on no account pleased with 
Amelia's presence; indeed, she expected from her some of those 
insults, of which virtuous women are generally so liberal to a frail 
sister; but she was mistaken. Amelia was not one 

Who fhonght the nation neTer would thriye 
TiU all the w s were burnt aUye. 

Her virtue could support itself with its own intrinsic worth, idth- 
out borrowing an]r assistance from the vices of other women ; and 
she considered their natural infirmities as the objects of pity, not of 
contempt or abhorrence. 

When Amelia, therefore, nerceived the visible confusion in Miss 
Matthews, s^e presently called to remembrance some stories which 
she had imperfectly heard ; for as she was not naturally attentive 
to scandal, and had kept verv little company since her return to 
England, she was fax from being mistress of the lady's whole 
history. However, she had heard enough to impute her confusion 
to the right cause : she advanced to her, and lold her, she was 
extremely sorry to meet her in such a place, but hoped that no very 
great misfortune was the occasion of it. 

Miss Matthews began by degrees to recover her spirits. She 
answered with a reserved air, *'I am much obliged to you,madam« 
for your concern : we are all liable to misfortunes in this world. 
Indeed, I know not why I is^ould be much ashamed of being in any 
place where I am in such good company. 

Here Booth interposed. He had before acauainted Amelia, in a 
whisper, that his confinement was at an end. '* The unfortrunate 
acci&nt, my dear," md he, ** which brought this young lady to 
this melancholy place is entirely determined, and she is now as 
absolutely at her liberty as myself." 

Amelia,imp\iting the exti^me col^ess and reserve of the lady 
to the cause fuready mention td, advanced jitill more and more in 
proportion as she drew back ; till the u-ovtmar, who had withdrawn 
some time, returned, and iLcqu minted &is^ ^latthewa thtit her coadi 
was at the door ; upon Whieu the companv eoon separated. Amelia 
and Booth went together in Amelia^ b ooacn, and poor Mias M atthc wa 
was obliged to retire alone, after having* uati^fied the demaud^ of the 
governor, which in one day only had amounted to a pretty consider- 
able sum ; ifbr he, vritli great dexterity, proportioned the Ibills to the 
abilities of Ids guests. 

It may seem, perhiaps, wonderful to some readers, that Miss 
Matthews should nave maintained that cold reserve towards Amelia, 
80 as barely tp keep^thin the rules of civilii^, instead of embrac- 
ing the opportunity, which seemed to o&r, of gaining some degree 

H 
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of intimaoy with a wife, whose husband she was so fond of; hut, 
besides that her spirits were entirely disoonoerted by so sadden and 
nne3n)eoted a disappointment, and besides the extreme horrors 
which i^e conoeiyed at the presence of her riyal, there is, I believe, 
somethingr so outrageonsly suspicious in the nature of all yice, 
especially when joined with any great degree of pride, that the 
eyes of those, whom we imagine priyy to our filings, are intoler- 
able to us; and we are apt to aggrayate their opinions to our dis- 
adyantage hx beyond the reality. 



Osir. m.— Containiiig wiie obiervBtioDs of fhe satlior, and other matters. 

Thebb is nothing more difficult than to lay down any fixed and 
oertain rules for happiness, or indeed to judge, with any precision, 
of the hapmness of others, firom the knowledge of external circum- 
stances. There is sometimes a little speck of black in the brightest 
and gayest colours of fortune, which contaminates and deadens the 
whole : on the contrary, when all without looks dark and dismal, 
there is often a secret ray of light within the mind, which turns 
eyerylhin^ to joy and gladness. 

I haye, in the course of my life, seen many occasions to make this 
obseryation ; and Mr. Booth was at present a yery i>regnant instance 
of its truth. He was just deliyered from a prison, and in the 
possession of his beloyed wife and children ; and (which mi^ht be 
imagined ^eatly to augment his joj) fortune had done all this for 
him withm an hour, without giving him the least warning or 
reasonable expectation of this strange reverse in his circumstances : 
and yet it is certain, that there were very few men in the world 
more seriously miserable than he was at this instant. A deep 
melancholy seized his mind, and cold damp sweats overspread his 
person, so that he was scarce animated ; and poor Amelia, instead 
of a fond, warm husband, bestowed her caresses on a dull, lifeless 
lump of clay. He endeavoured, however, at first, as much as 
possible, to conceal what he felt, and attempted, what is the hardest 
of all tasks, to act the part of a happy man ; but he found no supply 
of spirits to carry on his deceit, and would have probably sunk 
under his attemi>t, had not poor Amelia's simplicity nelped him to 
another fallacy, in which he had much better success. 

This worthy woman very plainly perceived the disorder in her 
husband's mind ; and having no douDt of the cause of it^ especially 
when she saw the tears stand in his eyes at the sight of his children, 
threw her arms round his neck, and embracing him with rapturous 
fondhess, cried out, " My dear BiUv, let nothing make you uneasy : 
Heaven will, I doubt not, provide for us and these poor babes. 
Great fortunes are not necessary to happiness : for my own part, I 
can level my mind with any state ; and for those poor littie things, 
whatever condition of life we breed them to, that will be sufficient 
to maintain them in. How many thousands abound in affluence 
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whose fortmies are mmoh lower than ours ! for it is not from nature, 
hat from education and hahit, that our wants are chiefly derived. 
Make yourself easy, therefore, my dear loye ; for you have a wife 
who will think herself happy with you, and endeayour to make you 
80 in any situation. Fear nothing* Billy : industry will always 
provide us a wholesome meal ; and! will take care, that neatness 
and cheerfulness shall make it a pleasant one." 

Booth presently took the cue which she had gri ven him. He fixed 
his eyes on her for a minute with great earnestness and inexpres- 
sible tenderness ; and then cried, " 0, my Amelia, how much are 
you my superior in every perf ection ! how wise, how great, how 
noble are your sentiments ! Why can I not imitate what I so much 
admire ? why can I not look with your constancy on those dear little 
pledges of our loves } All my philosophy is baffled with the thought 
that my Amelia's children are to struggle with a cruel, h^, 
unfeeliufl: world, and to buffet those waves of fortune which have 
overwhelmed their father. Here 1 own I want your firmness, and 
am not without an excuse for wanting it ; for am I not the cruel 
cause of all your wretchedness ^ have I not stepped between you 
and fortune, and been the cursed obstacle to all your greatness and 
happiness?" 

" Say not so, my love," answered she : "great I might have 
been, but never happy with any other man. Indeed, dear BiUy, I 
lau^h at the fears you formerly raised in me : what seemea so 
terrible at a distance, now it approaches nearer, appears to have 
been a mere bugbear : and let this comfort you ; that I look on my- 
self at this day as the happiest of women : nor have I done any- 
thing which I do not rejoice in, and would, if I had the gift of 
prescience, do again." 

Booth was so overcome with this behaviour, that he had no words 
to answer ; to say the truth, it was difficult to find any worthy of 
the occasion. He threw himself prostrate at her feet, whence poor 
Amelia was forced to use all her strength, as well as entreaties, to 
raise and place him in his chair. 

Such is ever the fortitude of perfect innocence, and such the de- 
pression of guilt in minds not utterly abandoned. Booth was 
naturally of a sanguine temper ; nor would any such apprehensions 
as he mentioned, have been sufficient to have restrainea his joy at 
meeting with his Amelia ; in fact, a reflection on the injury he nad 
done her was the sole cause of his grief? this it was that enervated 
his heart, and tibrew him into agonies, which all that profusion of 
heroic tenderness, that the most excellent of women intended for his 
comfort, served only to heighten and aggravate ; as the more she 
rose in his admiration, the more she quickened his sense of his own 
nnworthiness. 

After a disagreeable evenin|rt the first of that kind that he had 
ever passed with his Amelia, m which he had the utmost difficulty 
to force a Httle cheerfulness, and in which her spirits were at lengtn 
overpowered bycUsceming the oppression on his, they retired to . 
rest, or ratiier to misery, which need not be described. 

h2 
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The next morning, at breakfast, Booth began to reoover a little 
from his melancholy, and to taate the company of his children. 
He now first thought of inauiring of Amelia. by what means she 
had discovered the idace of his confinement, i^elia. after gently 
rebuldnflr him for not haying himself acquainted her with it, 
informea him, that it was known all oyer the country, and that she 
had traced the original of it to her sister, who had spread the news 
with a malicious joy, and added a circumstance which would have 
frightened her to death, had not her knowledge of him made her 

S'ye little credit to it, which was that he was committed for mur- 
tr. But though she had discredited this part, she said, that not 
hearing from him, during seyeral sncoessiye posts, made her too 
apprehensiye of the rest ; that she got a conyevance therefore for 
herself and children to Salisbury, from whence the staijfc coach had 
brought them to town ; and haying deposited the children at his 
lodgmg, of which he had sent her an account on his first arriyal in 
town, she took a hack, and came directly to the prison where she 
heard he was, and where she found him. 

Booth excused himself, and with truth^ as to his not haying 
.written ; for, in fact, he had written twice from the prison, though 
he had mentioned nothing of his confinement, but, as he sent away his 
letters after nine at night, the fellow to whom they were entrusted 
had burnt them both, for the sake of putting the twopence in his 
own pocket, or rather in the pocket of the keeper of toe next gin- 
ahop. 

As to the account which Amelia jpve him, it served rather to 
raise than satisfy his curiosity. He began to suspect that some 
person had seen l>oth him and Miss Matthews toprether in the prison, 
and had confounded her case with his ; and this the circumstance 
of murder made the more probable : biit who this person should be, 
he could not guess. After giving himself therefore some pains in 
forminpr conjectures to no purpose, he was forced to zest contented 
with his ignorance of the real truth. 

Two or three days now passed without producing anything re- 
markable, unless it were, that Booth more and more recovered 
his spirits, and had now almost regained his former degree of cheer- 
fulness, when the following letter arrived, again to torment him :— 

**DxAB BiLLT,— To emmaoejmi I sm the mott reMonable of woxaen, I have dTen 
yoa ap three whole cbm to. the nmnoleiitfd poeseasioii of my fortunate riyal. I can 
refintin no longer from letting Ton' know that I lodge in Dean-street^ not fkr from the 
ehoroh, at the sign of the PehMn aikd Trumpet, where I expect this evening to see 
Toa. BelieTe me, I am, with more affeotion than any other woman in the world can 
Da, my dear BiUlj, your affectionate, food, doting^ 

"P. Maxtsowb.'* 




solving 
money 



first opportunity ; Ipr it was not at present in his power. 
This letter threw him back into his fit of d^'eotion, in which he 
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had not Gontinned long:, wlien a packet from the oonntry brought 
him the following from his friend Dr. Hazrison : — 

** Lyons, Jao. 21,N.S. 
" Sib,— Thoagb I sin now on taj return lioma, I hftre taken np my pen to oommnni- 
cftte to yon some news I hftre hem from England, which giyes me mack nneaeiness, 
and oonceming which I ean indeed defiver mj sentiments with mneh move ease this 



way than any other. In my anawor to yonr UMt, I very fre^ gaTe jw m^ opimoo, 
reflection, to think what I am fping to mention is so P' I promise yon. 



in i^iich it was my misfortune to disapprove of evexy step yon £sd taken.; out those 



hich It was my misfortune to disapprove of evexy step yon had taken.; but tnosa 
were all pardonable errors. Can you be so partial to yourself, upon cool and sober 
reflection, to think what I am fgovag to mention is so P I promise you, it appears to 
me a foUy of so monstrous a kind^ that, had I heard it from any but a person of thd 
highest honour, I slrauld lusve rejected it as utterly incredible. I YiOfe you fJready 
guess what I am about to name ; since Heaven forbid your conduct should afford you 
any choice of such eroes instances of weakness 1 In a word, then, you have set up aa 
equipage. Wh*t wall I invent in your excuse, either to others or to myself P In 
tmth, 1 can find bo ezsose for yon, and, what is mor& I am certain yon can find 
none for yourself. I must deal, tberdTore, rerj plamly and sincerely with you. 
Vanifr is uways contemptible ; but, when joined with dishonesty, it becomes omous 
and detestable. At whose expense are you to support this equip^P Is it not 
entirely at the expense of othors ? and will it nOt finauy end in the ruin of your poor 
wife and children? You know you are two years m arrears to me. u I could 
impute this to anr extraordinary or common •ooident,. I think I should never have 
mentioned it; but I will not suffer my m<»ieT to support the ridiculous, and, I must 
say, criminal vanity of any one : I expect, tnerefore, to find, at my return, that you 
have either discha^^ my whole debt, or your equipage. List me beg you serious)^ 
to consider your oroumstances and conmtion in Me, and to remember that your 
situation will not justify any the least unnecessary enense. 'Simply to be poor,' 
says my favourite Greek historian, ' was not held scandalous by the wise Athenians ; 
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too, ever cease to be your most faithAil friend* 

"S. HiABiaov." 

Had this letter oome at any other time, it wonld have given 
Booth the most sensible affliction ; but so totally had the affair of 
Miss Matthews possessed his mind, that, like a man in the most 
raging fit of the gout, he was scarce capable of any additional tor- 
ture ; nay« he even made a use of this latter epistle, ais it served to 
account to Amelia for that concern which he really felt on another 
account. The poor, deceived lady, therefore, applied herself to 
give him comfort where he least wanted it. She said, he might 
easily perceive that the matter had been misrepresented to the 
doctor, who would not. she was sure, retain the least anger against 
him when he knew the real truth. 

After a short conversation on this subject, in which Booth 
appeared to be greatly consoled bn^'the arguments of his wiiid, tiiey 
parted : he went to take ^ walk m the Park^ and she remained at 
home, to prepare him his dinner. 

He was no sooner departed, than his litfle boy, not q«ito siz 
years old, said to Amelia, ** La I mamma, what is the matter with 
poor papa ? what makes him look so as if he Was going to ery ? he 
IS not half so merry as he used to be in t^e oounftry." ^ Ameha 
answered, ** 0, my dear, your papa is only a little thoughtful : h» 
will be merry again soon. ' Then looking fondly on h^r ehild^en^ 
she burst into an affony of tears and cried, '* heavens ! what have 
these poor little infants done ? why will the barbarous world endear 
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your to starve them, b^ depriving us of our only friend } 0, my 
dear, your fSeither is ruined, and we are undone ! " The children 
presently accompanied their mother's tears, and the daughter 



the boy, who was extremely sensible at his years, answered, "Naj, 
mamma, how can that be ? nave you not often told me, that if I 
was good, everybody would love me ? " — " All good people will," 
answered she. '* Why don't they love papa, then } " replied the 
child ; " for 1 am sure he is very good. — " So they do, my dear," 
said the mother : *' but there are more bad people in the world, and 
they will hate you for your goodness."—" Why then, bad people," 
cries the child, "are loved by more than the good." — " No matter 
for that, my dear," said she : " the love of one good person is more 
worth having than that of a thousand wicked ones: nay, if there 
was no such person in the world, still you must be a good boy ; for 
there is One in heaven who will love you, and his love is better for 
you than that of all mankind." 

This little dialogue, we are apprehensive, will be read with con- 
tempt by many: indeed, we should not nave thought it worth 
recording, was it not for the excellent example which Amelia here 
gives to all mothers. This admirable woman never let a day pass 
without instructing her children in some lesson of religion and 
morality; by which means she had. in their tender minds, so 
stronf^ly annexed the ideas of fear ana shame to every idea of evil 
of which they were susceptible, that it must require great pains and 
length of habit to separate them. Though she was the tenderest of 
mothers, she never suffered any symptoms of malevolence to show 
itself in their most trifling actions without discouragement, without 
rebuke } and, if it broke forth with any rancour, without punish- 
ment? m which she had such success, that not the least marks of 
pride, enVy , malice, or spite discovered itself in any of their little 
words or deeds. 



Chap. IV. — In which Amelia appean in no onAmiable lig^t. 

Amelia, with the assistance of a little girl, who was their only 
servant, had dressed her dinner ; and she naa likewise dressed her- 
self as neatly as any lady, who had a regular set of servants, could 
have done ; when Booth returned, and brought witii him his friend 
James, whom he had met with in the Park ; and who, as Booth 
absolutely refused to dine awav from his wife, to whom he had 
promised to return, had invited himself to dine with him. Amelia 
had none of that paltry pride which possesses so many of her sex, 
and which disconcerts their tempers, and gives them the air and 
looks of furies, if their husbands bring in an unexpected guest, 
without giving them timely warning to provide a sacn&oe to their 
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own vanity. Amelia reoeiyed her husband's friend with the utmost 
complaisance and sood humour : she made, indeed, some apology for 
the homeliness of her dinner ; but it was politely turned as a oom- 

Eliment to Mr. James's friendship, which could carry him where 
e was sure of being so ill entertamed ; and gave not the least hint 
how magnificently she would haye provided, had she expected the 
favour of so much good company ;~a phrase, which is generally 
meant to contain, not only an apology for the lady of the house, 
but a tacit satire on her guests for their intrusion, and is at least a 
strong insinuation that zaey are not welcome. 

Amelia failed not td inquire very earnestly after her old friend 
Mrs. James, formerly Miss Bath, and was very sorry to find she 
was not in town. The truth was, as James had married out of a 
violent liking of, or appetite to, her person, possession had sur- 
feited him ; and he was now grown so heartQy tired of his wife, that 
she had very little of his company : she was forced therefore to 
content herself with being the mistress of a large house and equi- 
page in the country, ten months in the year by herself : the other 
two he indulged her with the diyersions of the town ; but then, 
though they lodged under the same roof, she had little more of her 
husband's socie^ than if they had been one hundred miles apart. 
With all this, as she was a woman of calm passions, i^e made herself 
contented ; for she had never had any violent affection for James : 
the match was of the prudent kind, and to her advantage : for his 
fortune, by the death of an uncle, was become very considerable ; 
and she had gained eversrthing bv the bargain but a husband, 
which her constitution suffered ner to be very well satisfied 
without. 

When Amelia, after dinner, retired to her children, James began 
to talk to his friend concerning his affairs. He adyised Booth very 
earnestly to think of getting again into the army, in which he 
himself had met with such success, that he had obtained the comr 
mand of a regiment, to which his brother-in-law was lieutenant- 
colonel. These preferments they both owed to the favour of fortune 
only ; for though there was no objection to either of their militair 
characters, yet neither of them had any extraordinary desert ; ana, 
if merit in we service was a sufficient recommendation. Booth, who 
had been twice wounded in the siege, seemed to have the fairest 
pretensions ; but he remained a poor half-pay lieutenant, and the 
others were, as we have said, one of them a lieutenant-colonel, and 
the otiier had a regiment. Such rises we often see in life, without 
being able to give any satisfactory account of the means, and there- 
fore ascribe them to the good fortune of the person. 

Both Colonel James and his brother-in-law were members of 
pailiament ; for, as the uncle of the former had left him, together 
with his estate, an almost certain interest in a borough, so he 
chose to confer tius favour on Colonel Bath ; a circumstance, which 
would have been highly immaterial to mention here, but as it serves 
to set fortii the goodness of James, who endeavoured to make up in 
kindness to the family, what he wanted in fondness for his wife. 
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Colonel James then endeayonred all in his power to persuade 
Booth to think again of a military life, and yeryKindly offered him 
his interest towards ohtaining nim a company in me regiment 
under his command. Booth must haye been a madman, in his 
present circumstances, to haye hesitated one moment at accepting 
such an offer ; and he well knew, Amelia, notwithstanding her 
ayersion to the army, was much too wise to make the least scruple 
of giying hef consent. Nor was he, as it appeared afterwards, 
mistaken in his opinion of his wife's understanding : for she made 
not the least objection when it was communicated to her, but con- 
tented herself witii an express stipulation, that whereyer he was 
commanded to go (for the regiment was now abroad) she would 
accompany him. 

Booth, therefore, accepted his friend's proposal with a profusion 
of acknowledflrments ; and it was agreea that Booth should draw 
up amemoriu of his pretensions, which Colonel James undertook 
to present to some man of power, and to back it with all the force 
he bad. 

Nor did the friendship of the colonel stop here. "You will ex- 
cuse me, dear Booth," said he, " if, after what you haye told me 
(for he had been yery explicit in revealing his af^rs to him), I 
suspect you must want money at this time. If that be the case, as 
I am certain it must be, I haye fifty pieces at your seryice." This 
generosity brought the tears into Booth's eyes, and he at len^h 
confessed, that he had not fiye guineas in the house ; upon which 
James gave him a bank bill for twenty pounds, and said he would 
giye him thirty more the next timie he saw him; 

Thus did this generous colonel (for generous he really was to the 
highest degree) restore peace and comfort to this little family ; and, 
by this act of beneficence, make two of the worthiest people two of 
the happiest that eyening. 

Here, reader, give me leaye to stop a minute, to lament that so 
few are to be found of this benign disposition ; that, while wanton- 
ness, vnnity, ayarice, and ambition are eyery day rioting and 
triuinphiDg in the follies and weakness, the ruin and desolation of 
mankind, scarce one man in a thousand is capable of tasting the 
ha]>piTie9a of others. Nay, giye me leaye to wonder, that pride, 
which JH constantly struggling, and often imx>osing on itself, to gain 
some little pre-ctamence, should so seldom hint to us ^e only cer- 
tain, as well as laudable way of setting ourselves above another 
man, and that is, by becoming his benefactor. 



C3ha». T.— Containing an enloginm upon innocence, and other grave matters. 

Booth passed that evening, and all the succeeding day, with his 
Amelia, without the interruption of almost a single thought con- 
cerning Miss Matthews, after having determined to go on the 
Sunday, the only day he could venture without the verge in the 
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present state of aiFairs, and pay her wliat slie had adranoed for 
mminihetrison. Hat she had not so long patience; for the third 
day. while he was sitting with Amelia, a letter was brought to him. 
As he knew the hand, ne immediately put it in his pooket un- 
opened, not without such an alteration in his eountenance, that 
had Amelia, who was then pla3ring with, one of the children, cast 
her eyes towards him, she must have remarked it. This accident, 
howeyer, luckily gave him time to recover himself ; for Amelia 
was so deeply engaged with the little one, that she did not eyen 
remark the deliyer^ of the letter. The maid soon after returned 
into the room, saving, the chairman desired to know if -there was 
any answer to the letter. " What letter?" cries Booth.—" The letter 
I gave you just now," answered the girl. " Sure," cries Booth, 
"the child is mad I you gave me no letter." — " Yes, indeed, I did, 
sir," said the poor girl. ** Why, then, as sure as fate," cries Booth, 
" I threw it into the fire in my reverie : why, child, why did you 
not tell me it was a letter ? Bid the chairman come up, — stay, I 
will go down myself ; for he will otherwise dirt the stairs with his 
leet. 
^ Amelia was ^ntljr chiding the girl for her carelessness, when 

that she had delivered 



rhaps it might be of 
, step to the coffee- 
house, and send him an account of this strange accident, which I 
know he will pardon in my present situation." 

Booth was oveijoyed at this escape, which poor Amelia's total 
want of all jealousy and suspicion made it very easy for him to 
accomplish i but his pleasure was considerably abated, when, upon 
opening the letter, he found it to contain, mixed with several very 
strong expressions of love, some pretty warm ones of the upbraiding 
kind : but what most alarmed him was a hint, that it was in her 
^liss Matthews's) power to make Amelia as miserable as herself. 
Besides the general knowledge of 

^fdreiu quid foBnuom poiait, 

he had more particular reasons to apprehend the rage of a |ady, 
who had given so strong an instance how far she could carry her 
revenge. She had already sent a chairman to his lodgings, with a 
positive command not to return without an answer to her letter. 
This might, of itself, have possibly occasioned a discovery ; and 
he thought he had great reason to fear, that if she did not carry 
matters so far as purposely and avowedly to reveal the secret to 
Amelia, her indiscretion would at least effect the discovery of that 
which he would at any price have concealed. Under these terrors, 
he might, I believe, be considered as the most wretched of human 
beings. 

O Innocence, how glorious and happy a portion art thou to the 
breast that possesses thee ! thou fearest neither the eyes nor the 
tongues of men. Truth, the most powerful of all things, is thy 
strongest friend ; and the brighter the light is in which tiiou art 
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displayed, the more it discovers thy transcendent beauties. Guilt* 
on the contrary, like a base thief, sospects every eye that beholds 
him to be privy to his transgressions, and every tongue that men- 
tions his name to be |»t>olaiming them. Fraua and falsehood are 
his weak and treacherous allies ; and he lurks trembling in the 
dark, dreading every ray of li^ht, lest it should discover him, and 
give him up to shame and punishment. 

While Boot^ was walking in the Park with all these horrors in 
his mind, he again met his Mend Cokmel James, who soon took 
notice of that deep ooncem which the other was incapable of 
hiding. After some little conversation. Booth said, "Mv dear 
colonel, I am sure I must be the most insensible of men, ii I did 
not look on you as the best and truest Mend ; I will therefore, 
without scruple, repose a confidence in you of the highest kind. 1 
have often made you privy to my necessities, I will now acc^uaint 
you with my shame, provided you have leisure enough to give me 
a hearing : for I must open to you a long history ; since I will not 
reveal my fault, without informing you, at the same time, of those 
circumstances which, I hope, will in some measure excuse it." 

The colonel very readily agreed to give his Mend a patient 
hearing ; so they walked directlsr to a coffee-house at the comer of 
Spring Gardens, where, being in a room bv themselves, Booth 
oi)ened his whole heartr and acquainted the colonel with his amour 
with Miss Matthews, from the very beginning, to his receiving 
that letter which had caused all his present uneasiness, and which 
he now delivered into his Mend's hand. 

The colonel read the letter very attentively twice over (he was 
silent indeed long enough to have read it oftener) ; ana then, 
turning to Booth, said, "Well, sir; and is it so grievous a calamity 
to be the object of a young lady's affection, — especially of one, 
whom you aUow to be so extremely handsome }"—** Nay, but, my 
dear Mend," cries « Booth, " do not jest with me ; you who know 
my Amelia." — " Well, my dear Mend," answered James, " and 
you know Amelia, and this lady too. But what would you have 
me do for you ?" — " I would have you give me jrour advice," says 
Booth, *' by ^what method I shall get rid of this dreadful woman 
without a discovery." — "And do you really," cries the other, 
"desire to get rid of herr" — "Can you doubt it," says Booth, 
"after what I have communicated to you, and after what you 
yourself have seen4n my family ? for I hope, notwithstanding this 
fatal slip, I do not appear to you in th6 light of a profligate." — 
" Well,' answered James, " and whatever light I may appear to 
you in, if you are really tired of the lady, and if she be really 
what you have represented her, I'll endeavour to take her off your 
hands : but I insist upon it, that you do not deceive me in any 
particular." Booth protested, in the most solemn manner, that 
every word which he had spoken was strictly true ; and being 
asked whether he would give his honour never more to visit the 
lady, he assured James that he never would. He then, at his 
Mend's request, delivered him Miss Matthews's letter, in which 
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was a seoond direotion to her lodgings, and declared to him that. 
if he could bring him safely out of this terrible affair, he should 
think himself to have a still higher obligation to his friendship, 
than any which he had already received from it. 

Booth pressed the colonel to go home with him to dinner ; but he 
excused himself, being, as he said, already engaged. However, he 
undertook in the afternoon to do all in his power, that Booth should 
receive no m(Hre alarms from tiie quarter of Miss Matthews, whom 
the colonel undertook to pay all demands she had on his friend. 
They then separated. The colonel went to dinner at the King's 
Arms, and Booth returned in high spirits to meet his Amelia. 

The next day. early in the morning, the colonel came to the 
coffee-house, and sent for his Mend, who lodged but at a little 
distance. The cdonel told him he had a little exaggerated the 
lady's beauty ; however, he said, he excused tiiat ; '* for you might 
think, i^rhaps," cries he, **that your inconstancy to the finest 
woman in the world might want some excuse. Be that as it will," 
said he, " you may make yourself easy ; as it will be, I am con- 
vinced, your own fault, if you have ever any farther molestation 
from Miss Matthews." 

Booth poured forth, very warmly, a great profusion of gratitude 
on this occasion ; and nothing more anywise materifd passed at 
this interview, which was very short, the colonel bein^ in a great 
hurry, as he had, he said, some business of very great importance 
to transact that morning. 

The cdonel had now seen Booth twice, without remembering to 
ffive him the thirty pounds. This the latter imputed entirely to 
forgetf ulness ; for he had always found the promises of the former 
to be equal in value to the notes or bonds of other people. He was 
more surprised at what happened the next day, wlien, meeting his 
friend in tiie Park, he .received only a cold salute from him f and 
though he naaeed him five or six times, and the colonel was walking 
with a single officer of no great rank* and with whom he seemed in 
no earnest conversation, yet could not Booth, who was alone, obtain 
any farther notice from him* 

This gave the poor man some alarm ; .though he could scarce 
persuade himself there was any design in all this coldness or fprget- 
rulnese. Once he imagined that he had lessened himself in the 
colonel's opinion, by havinjg discovered his inoonstanovto Amelia ; 
but the known character of the other presently cured him of this 
suspicion ; for he was a perfect libertine with regards women ; 
tiiat being indeed the principal blemish in his character, which 
otherwise might have deserved much commendation for good- 
nature, generositv, and friendship : but he cairied this one to a 
most unpardonable height ^ and made no scruple of openly declar- 
ing, that if he ever liked a woman well enough to be uneasy on 
her account, he would cure himself, if he coula, by eqjoying her, 
whatever might be the consequence. 

Booth could not therefore be persuaded that the colonel would 
so highly resent in another a fault, of which he was himself most 
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notorioTuly gmlty. After mnoh oonrideration, he oonld derive 
this behaviour from nothinff better than a oapridousness in Mb 
Mend's temper ; firom a kind of inoonstanoy of mind, which makes 
men grow weary of their Mends, with no more reason than they 
often are of their mistresses. To say the truth, there are jilts in 
friendship as well as in love ; and by the behaviour of some men in 
both, one would almost imagine that they industriously sought to 
gain the affections of others, with a view only of making the parties 
miserable. 

This was the oonseouenoe of the colonel's behaviour to Booth. 
Former calamities had afflicted him, but this almost distracted 
him ; and the more so, as he was not able well to account for such 
conduct^ nor to conceive the reason of it. 

Amelia, at his return, presently perceived the disturbance in his 
mind, though he endeavoured, with his utmost power, to hide it ; 
and he was at length prevailed upon by her entreaties to discover 
to her the cause of it ; which she no sooner heard, than she applied 
as judicious a remedy to his disordered spirits, as either or tiiose 
great mental phirsioians, Tully or Aristotle, could have thought of. 
She used many arffuments to persuade him that he was in an 
error, and had mistaken forgetfumess and carelessness for a designed 
neglect. 

But, as this physic was only eventuaUy good, and as its efficacy 
depended on her being in the right, a point in which she was not 
apt to be too positive, she thought fit to add some consolation of a 
more certain and positive kind. '* Admit," said she, ** my dear, 
that Mr. James should prove the unaccountable person you have 
suspected, and should, without being able to aUe^ any cause, 
withdraw his friendship from yon (for surdy the accident of burn- 
ing his letter is too trifling and ridiculous to mention), why should 
this grieve you } the obligations he has conferred on you, I allow, 
ought to make his misfortunes almost your own ; but they i^oula 
not, I think, make you see his faults so very sensibly, especially 
when, by one of the greatest faults in the world committed against 
yourself, he has considerably lessened all obligations ; for sure, if 
the same person who has contributed to my happiness at one time, 
does eversrthing in his power maliciously and wantonly to make 
me miserable at another, I am very little obliged to such a person. 
And let it be a comfort to my dear Billy, that, however other friends 
may prove false and fickle to him, he has one Mend, whom no 
inconstancy of her own, nor any change of his fortune, nor time, 
nor age, nor sickness, nor any accident can ever alter ; but who 
will esteem, will love, and dote on him for ever." So saying, she 
flung her snowy arms about his neck, and mve him a caress 
80 tender, that it seemed almost to balance all the malice of his 
fate. 

And, indeed, the behaviour of Amelia would have made him 
completely happy, in defiance of all adverse circumstances, had it 
not been for those bitter ingredients which he himself had thrown 
into his cup ; and which prevented him from truly relishing his 
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Amelia's sweetness, by cruelly reminding him how unworthy he 
was of this excellent creature. 

Booth did not long remain in the dark as to the conduct of James, 
which, at iirst, appeared to him to be so great a mystery ; for this 
rery afternoon he reoeiyed a letter from Miss Matthews, which 
unravelled the whole affsdr. By this letter, which was full of 
bitterness and upbraiding, he discovered that James was his rival 
with that lady, and was, indeed, the identical person who had sent 
the hundred-pound note to Miss Matthews, when in the prison. 
He had reason to believe likewise, as well by the letter as by other 
circumstances, that James had hitherto been an unsuccessful lover ; 
for the lady, though she had forfeited all tide to virtue, had not 
yet so far forfeitea. all pretensiona to delicacy, as to be, like the 
dirt in the street, indifferently common to all. She distributed her 
favours only to those she liked, in which number that gentleman 
had not the happiness of being included. 

When Booth had made this discovery, he was not so little versed 
in human nature, as any longer to hesitate at the true motive of 
the colonel's conduct ; for he well knew how odious a sight a happy 
rival is to an unfortunate lover. I believe he was, in re^ty, ^ad 
to assign the cold treatment he had received from his Mend to a 
cause, which, however uiyustifiable, is at the same time highly 
natural ; and to acquit him of a levity, fickleness, and caprice, 
which he must have been unwillingly obliged to have seen in a 
much worse light. 

He now resolved to take the first opportunity of accosting the 
colonel, and of comine to a perfect explanation upon the whole 
matter. He debated, likewise, with himself, whether he should not 
throw himself at Amelia's feet, and confess a crime to her, which 
he found so little hopes of concealing, and which he foresaw would 
occasion him so manv difficulties and terrors to endeavour to con- 
ceal. Happy had it been for him, had he wisely pursued this step ; 
since, in all probability, he would have received immediate forgive- 
ness from the best of women : but he had not sufficient resolution ; 
or, to speak perhaps more truly, he had too much ^ride to confess 
his guilt ; and preferred the danger of the highest inconveniences 
to tne certainty of being put to the blush. 



CxAP. YI.— In which may appesr^ that Tiolenoe is BometimM done to the name 
oflore. 

When that happy day oam«, in which unhallowed hands are for- 
bidden to contaminate the shoulders of the unfortunate. Booth 
went early to the colonel's house, aijd being admitted to his pre- 
sence, began, with ^reat freedota, though with ^at gentleness, to 
complain of nii» not having dealt with him with more openness. 
** Wny, my dear colonel, said he, " would you not acquaint me 
with that secret which this loiter h^a disclosed }" James read the 
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letter, «t wlndi liu eoantennee dHBsed man On once ; and 
then, afler a short nknee.sud, ''Mr.Bootii.IliaTebeeBtoblame, 
Iainiit;andyottupbraid«ewifli™4ke. Ike tovereaaon was, 
tbat I was fAWw^J of my own fiiUy. ]>-« aw* Bootii, if I have 
iwtbee!iaBWrtcoiisiiBMBateibol,ayerydnpctottkwooMm; and 
she bas apartienlar p&easiireinBakiB^nieaoL I know what the 
iinpertineiieeofirirtiieis,andIeBnBiibBittDit; hot to he txeated 
thos hr a w— ! Ton miHt iarffcfe nie» dear Booth, hot your 
fucoess was a kind of triumph ora me, idiiehlooiild not hear. I 
own I have not the least rwM to eoDoave any anpr agai^ 
and yet. cnrae me, if I should not have been 1— ^ikaaed^ yiw 
lying with my own wife; nnjr, I eonld almost harepaited with 
half my fortnne to yon more willingly, than have sufeed yon to 
reeeire that trifle of my money, which ^on reeeired at her hands. 
However, 1 ask your pudon, and I promise yon, I will never more 
think of yon wiui the least ill-will on the aeeoont of this winnan ; 
bat as for her, d— n me, if I do not eig'oy her by some means or 
other, whatever it oosUme? for I am already above two hundred 
pounds out of pocket, without having scitfoe had a smile in return." 

Booth expressed much astonishment at this declaration : he 
said, he could not conceive how it was poesible to have sueh an 
affection for a woman, who did not show the kast inclination to 
return it. James gave her a hearty curse, and said, " Pox of her 
inclination! I want only the possession of her person; and that 
you will allow is a very fine one. But, besides my passion for 
her, she Las now piqued my pride : for how can a man of my 
fortune brook being refused by a w— ?"— " Since you are so set on 
the business/' cries Booth, ** you will excuse mj saying so, I 
fancy you had better change your method of applying to ber ; nxr, 
as she is, perhaps, tiie vainest woman upon earth, your bounty may 
probably do you little service ; nay, may rather actually disoblise 
her. Vanity is plainly her predominant passion, and, if you will 
administer to that, it will inmllibly throw her into vour arms. To 
this I attribute mv own unfortunate success. Whilst i^e relieved 
my wants and dists^sses, she was daily feeding her own vanity ; 
wnereas, as every gift of yours asserted your superiority, it rather 
offended than plea^ her. Indeed, women generaUjr love to be of 
the obliging side ; and if we examine their favourites, we shall 
find them to be much oftener such as they have conferred obliga- 
tions on, than such as they have received them from." 

There was something in this speech which pleased the colonel ; 
and he said, with a smile, ** I doirt know how it is, Will, but you 
know women better than I." — "Perhaps, colonel," answered 
Booth, " I have studied their minds more." — " I don't, however, 
much envy you your knowledge," replied the other ; " for I never 
think their minds worth considering. However, I hope I shall 

profit a little by your experience with Miss Matthews. D ^n 

seize the proud, insolent harlot ! the devil take me, if I don't lov.e 
her more than I ever loved a woman !" 

The rest of their conversation turned on Booth's affiiirs. The 
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oolonel again reassumed the partof a friend, grave 1dm the remainder 
of the money, and promised to take the first opportunity of laying 
his memorial before a great man. 

Booth was greatly oveijojed at his snooess. Nothing now lay on 
his mind, but to oonoeal his frailty from Amelia, to whom he was 
afraid Miss Matthews, in the rage of her resentment, would oom- 
municate it. This apprehension made him stay almost constantly 
at home ; and he tremoled at every knook at the door. His fear, 
moreover, betrayed him into a meanness which he would have 
heartily despised on any other occasion : this was to order the maid 
to deliver mm any letter directed to Amelia ; at the same time, 
strictly charging her not to acquaint her mistress with her having 
received any such orders. 

A servant of any acuteness would have formed strange coigec- 
tures from such an injimction ; but this poor girl was of perfect 
simplicity : so great inaeed was her simplicity, that had not Amelia 
been void of all suspicion of her husband, the maid would have 
soon after betrayed her master. 

One afternoon, while they were drinking tea, little Betty, so was 
the maid called, came into the room; and, calling her master forth, 
delivered him a card which was directed to Amelia. Booth, having 
read the card, on his return into the room, chid the (irirl for calling 
him, saying, ** If you can read, child, you must see it was directed 
to your mistress. To this the girl answered, pertly enough, " I 
am sure, sir, you ordered me to bring every letter first to you." 
This hiitt, witn many women, would have been suifici3nt to have 
blown up the whole affair ; but Amelia, who heard what the gfrl 
said through the medium of love and confidence^ saw the matter in 
a much better light than it deserved ; and, looking tenderly on her 
huslMind, "Indeed, my love, I must blame you for a conduct, 
which, perhaps, I ought rather to praise, as it proceeds only from 
tiie extreme tenderness of your affection. But why will you endea- 
vour to keep any secrets from me ? Believe me, for my own sake, 
yon ought not ; for, as you cannot hide the consequences, you make 
me always suspect ten times worse than the reality. Whue I have 
you and my cnildren well before my eyes, I am capable of facing 
any hews which can arrive : for what ill news can come, unless 
inaeed it concerns my little babe in the country, which does not 
relate to the badness of our circumstances ? and those, I thank 
Heaven, we have now a fair prospect of retrieving. Besides, dear 
Billy, though my nnderstanoinff oe much inferior to yours, I have 
sometimes had the happiness of luckily hitting on some argument 
which has afforded you comfort. This you know, my dear, was the 
case with regard to Colonel James, whom I persuaded you to think 
you had mistaken, and you see the event proved me in the right." 
So happily, both for herself and Mr. Booth, did the excellence of 
tills good woman's disposition deceive her, and force her to see 
everythine in the most advantageous light to her husband. 

The card being now inspected, was found to contain the compli- 
ments of Mrs. James to Mrs. Booth, with an account of her being 
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arriyed in town, and haTing brought with her a Tcry great cold. 
Amelia was oveijoyed at the news of her arrival ; and having 
dressed herself in the utmost hurry, left her children to the care of 
her husband, and ran away to pay ner respects to her friend, whom 
she loved with a most sincere affection. But how was ahe disap- 
pointed, when, eager with the utmost imnatienoe, and exulting 
with the thouffhts-of presently seeing her beloved friend, she was 
answered at me door that the lady was not at home ! nor could 
she, upon telling her name,. obtain any admission. This, consider- 
ing the account she had received of the lady's cold, greatly sur- 
prised her ; and she returned home very much vexed at her oisap- 
pointment. 

Amelia, who had no suspicion that Mrs. James wasreally at home, 
and, as the phrase is, was denied, would have made a second visit 
the next morning, had she not been prevented by a cold, which 
she herself now got, and which was attended with a slight- fever. 
This confined her several days to her house, during which iBooth 
oMciated as her nurse, and never stirred from her. 

In aU this time she heard not a word from Mrs, James, which 
gave her some uneasiness, but more astonishment. The tenth day, 
when she was perfectly recovered, about nine in the evening, when 
she and her husband were just going to supper, she heard a most 
violent thundering . at the door, and presently after a rustling of 
silk upon the staircase : at the sama time a female voice cried out 
pretty loud, "Bless me J what, ami to climb up another pair of 
stairs r" upon whidi, Amelia, who well knew the voice^resenthr 
ran to the door, and ushered in Mrs. Junes most splendidly dzessea, 
who put on aslormal a countenance, aind made as formal a courtesy 
to her iM friend, as if she had been her very distant acquaintance. 
Poor Amelia, who was going to rush into her friend's arms, was 
struck motionless by this behaviour ; but recoUecting her spirits, 
as she had an excellent presence of mind, she presently understood 
what the lady meant, and resolved to treat her in her own way. 
Down, therefore, the company sat, and silence prevailed for some 
time, during which Mrs. James surveyed the room with more atten- 
tion thfln<s& would. have bestowed on one much finer. At length, 
the conversation began, in which the weather and the diversbns of 
the town were well, canvassed. Amelia, who was a woman of great 
humour, performed ber part to admiiation ; so that a bystimder 
would have doubted, in every other article than dress, which of the 
two was the most accomplished fine lady. 

After a visit of twenty nunutes, during which not a word of any 
former occurrences was mentioned^ nor indeed any subject of dis- 
course started, except only those two above mentioned. Mrs. James 
rose from her. chair, and retired in the same formal manner in 
which .she had approached. We will pursue her, for the sake of 
the contrast, during the xest of the evening. She went from Ame- 
lia directly to a rout, where she spent two hours in a crowd of 
company, talked again. aijd again over the diversions and acws of 
the town, played two rubbers at whist, and then retired to her 6w 
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apartment, where, havingr passed another hour in undressing her- 
self, she went to her own hed. 

Booth and his wife^ the moment their companion was gone, sat 
down to supper on a pieoe of cold meat, the remains of their dinner ; 
after which, oyer a pint of wine, they entertained themselves for 
awhile with the ridiculous behaviour of their visitant. But Amelia, 
declaring she rather saw her as the object of nity than anger, tumea 
the discourse to pleasanter topics. The little actions of their 
children, the former scenes and future prospects of their life, fur- 
nished tiiem with many pleasant ideas ; and the cont^nplation of 
Amelia's recovery threw Booth into raptures. At length they 
retired, happv in each other. 

It is possible some readers may be no less surprised at the 
behaviour of Mrs. James than was Amelia herself, since they may 
have, perhaps, received so favourable an impression of that lady 
from the account given of her by Mr. Booth, that her present 
demeanour may seem unnatural and inconsistent with her former 
character. But they will be pleased to consider the great alteration 
in her circumstances, from a state of dependency on a brother, who. 
was himself no better than a soldier of fortune, to that of being wife 
to a man of a very laree estate, and considerable rank in life. And 
what was her present behaviour more than that of a fine ladv, who 
considered form and show as essential ingredients of human happi- 
ness ; and imagined aU friendship to consist in ceremony, courted 
sies, messajBfcs, and visits } In which opinion she has the honour 
to think with much the larger part of one sex, and no small number 
of the other. 



Chap. VII.— Containing • rerj extraordinary and pleasing incident. 

Thb next evening. Booth and Amelia went to walk in the Park 
with their children. They were now on the verge of the parade, 
and Booth was describing to his wife the several buildings round 
it ; when, on a sudden. AmeHa, missing her Httle boy, cried out,. 
'* Where's little Billy } * upon which. Booth, casting his eyes over 
the grass, saw a ifoot soldier shaking the boy, at a little oistanoe. 
At this sight, without making any answer to his wife, he leaped. 
• over the rails, and, running directiy up to the fellow, who had a 
firelock, with a bayonet fixed, in his hand, he seized him by the 
collar, and tripped up his heels, and, at the same time, wrested his 
arms from him. A seijeant upon duty, seeing the a&ay at some 
distance, ran presently up, and being told what had happened, 
ffave the sentinel a hearty curse, and told him he deserved to be 
hanged. A bystander gave this information; for Booth was 
returned with ms little boy to meet Amelia, who staggered towards 
him as fast as i^e could, all pale and breathless, and scarce able to 
support her tottering limbs. The seijeant now came up to Booth, 
to make an apology for the behaviour of the soldier, when^ of a 
sudden, he turned almost as pale, as Amelia herself. He stood 

I 
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flilent, whikt Booth was employed in comforting and reeoyering his 
wife ; and then addretssing himself to him, said, '* Bless me, lieute- 
nant I could I imaffine it had heen your honour? and was it my 
little master that the rascal used so ? I am j^lad I did not know it, 
for I should certamly haye run my halberd into him." 

Booth presently recognised his old faitMul seryant Atkinson, and 
ffaye him a hearty greeting, saying, he was yery glad to see him in. 
nis present situation. *' Whateyer I am." answered the seijeant, " I 
shall always think I owe it to your honour." Then, taking the 
little boy by the hand, he cried, " What a yast, fine young gentle- 
man master is grown!" and, cursing the soldier's inhumanity, 
swore heartily he would make him pay for it. 

As Amelia was much disordered with her fright, she did not 
reooUect her foster-brother till he was introduced to her by Booth ; 
but she no sooner knew him, than she bestowed a most obliging 
smile on him ; and, oallinff him by the name of honest Joe, said she 
was heartily glad to see him in England. " See, my dear," cries 
Booth, "what preferment your old mend is come to. You would 
scarcely know him, I belieye, in his present state of finerjr."— " I am 
yery well pleased to see it," answered Amelia ; *' and I wish him icy 
of being made an officer, with all my heart." In fact, from what 
Mr. Booth said, joined to the seijeant s laced coat, she belieyed that 
he had obtained a commission. So weak and absurd is human 
yanity, that this mistake of Amelia's possibly put poor Atkinson 
out 01 countenance ; for he looked at this instant more silly than 
he had eyer done in his life ; and making her a most respectful 
bow, muttered something about obligations, in a scarce articulate 
or intelligible maimer. 

The seijeant had, indeed, among many other qualities, that 
modesty which a Latin author honours by the name of ingenuous. 
Nature had ^yen him this, notwithstanding the meanness of his 
birth ; and six years' oonyersation in the army had not taken it 
away. To say the truth, he was a noble fellow ; and Amelia, by 
supposing he had a commission in the Guards, had been guilty of 
no affiant to that honourable body. 

Booth had a real affidction for Atkinson, though, in fact, he knew 
not half his merit. He acquainted him with nis lodgings, where 
he earnestly desired to see him. 

Amelia, who was far from being recoyered from the terrors into . 
which the seeing her husband engaged with the soldier had thrown 
her, desired to go home ; nor was she well able to walk without 
some assistance. While she supported herself, therefore, on her 
husband's arm, she told Atkinson, she should be obliged to him if 
he would take care of the children : he readily accepted the office ; 
but, upon offering his hand to miss, she rerosed, and burst into 
tears: upon which, the tender mother resigned Booth to her 
children, and put herself under the seijeanf s protection, who con- 
ducted her safe home, though she often declared she feared she 
should drop down by the way ; the fear of which so affected the 
seijeant (for, besides the honour which he himself had for the lady,. 
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he knew how tenderly his Mend loved her) that he was unable to 
speak ; and, had not his nerves been so strongly braced that notUng 
could shake them, he had enough in his mind to have set him a 
trembling equally with the lady. 

When they arrived at the lodgings the mistress of the house 
opened the door, who, seeing Amelia's condition, threw open the 
parlour and begged her to walk in; upon which she immediately 
flung herself into a chair, and all present thouprht she wocdd have 
fainted away: however, she escaped that musery, and, having 
drunk a glass of water with a little white wine mixed in it, she 
began, in a little time, to regain her complexion ; and, at length, 
assured Booth that she was perfectly recovered, but declared that 
she had never undergone so much, and earnestly begjgred him 
never to be so rash for the future. She then called her little boy 
and gently chid him, sabring, *' You must never do so more, 
Billy : you see what mischief you might have brought upon your 
father ; and what you have made me suffer."—*' La, mamma \" 
said the child, " what harm did I do ! I did not know that people 
mieht not walk in the ^reen fields in London. I am sure, if I did 
a mult, the man punished me enough for it ; for he pinched me 
almost through my slender arm." He then bared his little arm, 
which was greatly discoloured by the injury it had received. Booth 
uttered a most dieadful execration at tlus sight ; and the seijeant, 
who was now present, did the like. 

Atkinson now returned to his ffuard, and went directly to the 
officer to acquaint him with the soldier's inhumanity ; but he, who 
was about ntteen years of age, gave the seijeant a great curse, and 
said the soldier had done very well ; for that idle boys ought to be 
corrected. This, however, did not satisfy poor Atkinson, who, the 
next day, as soon as the guard was reheved, beat the fellow most 
unmerciMly, and told him he would remember him as long as he 
stay^ in the reffiment. 

Thus ended this trifling adventure, which some readers will, 
perhaps, be plelised with seeing related at f uU length. None, I think, 
can fail drawinpr one observation from it ; namely, how capable 
the most insignificant accident is of disturbing human happiness, 
and of producing the most unexpected and dreadful events;— a 
reflection which may serve to many moral and religious uses. 

lids accident produced the first acquaintance between the mis- 
tress of ike house and her lodgers ; for hitherto they had scarce 
exchanged a word together. But the great concern which the good 
woman nad shown on Amelia's account at this time, was not likely 
to pass unobserved or imthanked either by the husband or wife. 
Amelia, therefore, as soon as she was able to go up stairs, invited 
Mrs. Ellison (for that was her name) to her apartment, and desired 
the favour of ner to stay to supper. She readily complied, and they 
passed a very agreeable evening together ; in which the two women 
seemed to have conceived a most extraordinary liking to each other. 

Though beauty in g;eneral does not greatly recommend one wo- 
man to another, as it is too apt to create envy ; yet» in cases where 
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tihis passion does not interfere, a fine woman is often a pleasing: 
object eyen to some of her own sex; especially when her beanty is 
attended with a certain air of affability, as was that of Amelia in 
the highest deg^ree. She was, indeed, a most charmingr woman ; 
and I know not whether the little soar on her nose did not rather 
add to, than diminish her beanty. 

Mrs. EUison, therefore, was as mnch charmed with the loveliness 
of her fair lodger as with all her other engaging qualities. She 
was, indeed, so taken with Amelia's beanty, that she could not 
refrain from crving out, in a kind of transport of admiration, 
" Upon my word. Captain Booth, you are the happiest man in the 
world I Your lady is so extremely handsome, that one cannot look 
at her without pleasure." 

This good woman herself had none of these attractive charms to 
the eye. Her person was short, and immoderately^ fat ; her features 
were none of the most regular : and her complexion (if, indeed, the 
ever had a good one) had considerably suffered by time. 

Her good humour and eomplaisance, however, were highly 
pleasing to Amelia. Nay, why should we conceal the secret satis- 
&otion which that lady felt m>m the compliments paid to her per- 
son ? since such of my readers as like her oest, will not be sorry to 
find that she was a woman. 



Chap. Tm.— Containing Tsrioos matters. 

A FOBTFiGHT had now passed since Booth had seen or heard from 
the colonel ; which did not a little surprise him, as they had parted 
so ^od frit^nde, and n^ he bnd so cordiallv undertaken his cause 
concerning the memorial, on which all his hopes depended. 

Tht^ UTieaiiinesfi whioh ihh e:ave him farther increased, on finding 
that bis friend refused to sg^ him ; for he had paid tne colonel a 
vitiit at nine in the morning, and was told he was not stining ; and 
st biB return back un hour afterwards, the servant said his master 
was ^ne out; of wbioh Booth was certain of the falsehood ; for he 
had, durinir that whoU hour, walked backwards and forwards 
within gight of the colons r a door, and must have seen him if he had 
gone out within that tim«. 

Tb(? g:ood eoIf^Tiel, however, did not long suffer his Mend to con- 
tinue in the dt^plorablo estate of anxiety ; for the very next morning 
Booth received hi^ meuitirid enclosed in a letter, acquainting him 
that Mr, Jameti bad mentioned his affair to the person he proposed ; 
but that the FT^at man had so many engagements on his hands that it 
waa impossible for him to make an^ larther promises at tJiis time. 

The cold find dii^tuDt ftb;le of this letter, and, indeed, the whole 
behaviour of JamcEj ao different from what it had been formerly, 
had fiomethinfl: ^ myuterioua in it, that it greatly puzzled and per- 
plexed poor Ik>oth ; and it WiiB so long before he was able to solve 
It, that the reader's ourioaity will, perhaps, be obliged to us for not 
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ieaying him so lonr in the dark ss to this matter. The true resson; 
then, of the coloneTs conduct was this : his unbounded generosity^ 
together with the unbounded extravagance, and consequently the 
great necessity, of Miss Matthews, had, at length, overcome the 
cruelty of that ladj, with whom he likewise luckily had no riyal. 
Above all, the desire of being revengred on Booth, with whom she 
was, to the highest degree, enraged, nad, perhaps, contributed not 
a little to his success ; for she had no sooner condescended to a 
familiarity with her new lover, and discovered that Captain James, 
of whom she had heard so much from Booth, was no other than the 
identical colonel, than she employed every art of which she was 
mistress to make an utter breach of friendship between tiiese two. 
For this parpose she did not scruple to insinuate, that the colonel 
was not at ail obliged to the ^aracter given of him by his friend ; 
and to the acooont of this latter she placed most of the cruelty 
which she had shown to the former. 

Had the colonel made a proper use of his reason, and fedrly ex- 
amined the probability of the fact, he could scarce have been 
imposed upon to believe a matter so inconsistent with all he knew 
of Booth, and in which that gentleman must have sinned against 
all the laws of honour without any visible temptation. But, in 
solemn fact, the colonel was so intoxicated with his love, that it 
was in the power of his mistress to have persuaded him of any- 
thing : besides, he had an interest in giving ner credit ; for he was 
not a little pleased with finding a reason for hating the man, whom 
he could not help hating without any reason, at least, without any 
which he durst fairly assign even to himself. Henceforth, there- 
fore, he abandoned all friendship lor Booth ; and was more inclined 
to put him out of the world, than to endeavour any longer at sup- 
porting him in it. 

Booth communicated this letter to his wife, who endeavoured, as 
usual, to the utmost of her power, to console him under one of the 
greatest afflictions which, 1 think, can befal a man, namely, the 
unkindness of a friend : but he had luckily at the same time the 
greatest blessing in his possession, the kindness of a faithful and 
beloved wife ; a blessing, however, which, though it compensates 
most of the evils of life, rather serves to aggravate the misfortune 
of distressed circumstances, from the consideration of the share 
which she is to bear in them. 

This afternoon Amelia received a second visit from Mrs. Ellison, 
who acQ uainted her that she had a present of a ticket for the ora- 
torio, wnich would carry two persons into the gallery ; and there- 
fore begged the favour of her company thither. 

Amelia, with many thanks, acknowledged the eivility of Mrs. 
Ellison, but declined accepting her offer ; upon whieh Booth very 
strenuously insisted on her going, and said to her, *' My dear, if you 
knew the satisfaction I have in any of your ^easures, 1 am con- 
vinced you would not refuse the favour Mrs. Ellison is so kind to 
offer you ; for aa you are a lover of music, you, who have never 
been at an oratorio, cannot conceive how you will be delighted."'*-* 
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" I well know yonr goodness, m^ dear/' answered Amelia ; " bat I 
cannot think of leayinff my children without some person more 
proper to take care of them than this poor girl." Mrs. Ellison re- 
moved this objection, by offering her own seirant, a yery discreet 
matron, to attend them; but notwithstanding this, and all she 
conld say, wi^ the assistance of Booth, and of the children them- 
selves, Amelia still persisted in her refusal ; and the mistress of the 
honse, who knew how far ffood breeding allows persons to be press- 
ing on these occasions, tooK her leave. 

She was no sooner departed, than Amelia, lookiDg tenderly on 
her husband, said, " How can you, my dear creature, think that 
music has any charms for me at this time ? Or, indeed, do you 
believe that I am capable of any sensation worthy the name of 
pleasure, when neither you nor my children are present, or bear 
any part of it ?" 

An officer of the regiment, to which Booth had formerly belonged, 
hearing from Atldnson where he lodged, now came to pay him a 
visit. He told him that several of their old acquaintance were to 
meet the next Wednesday at a tavern, and very strongly pressed 
him to be one of the company. Booth was, in truth, what was 
called a hearty fellow, and loved now and then to take a cheerful 
glass with his friends ; but he excused himself at this time. His 
niend declared he woxdd take no denial ; and he nowing verv im- 
portunate, Amelia at length seconded him. Upon this Booth 
answered, " Well, my dear, since you desire me, I will comply, but 
on one condition ; tnat you go at the same time to the oratorio." 
Amelia thought this reauest reasonable enough, and gave her con- 
sent ; of which Mrs. EUison presently received the news, and with 
great satisfaction. 

It may perhaps, be asked, whv Booth could ffo to the tavern, and 
not to the oratorio with his wife ? In truth, then, the tavern was 
within hallowed ground, that is to say, in the verge of Uie court; 
for, of five officers that were to meet there, three, besides Booth, 
were confined to that air, which has been always lound extremely 
wholesome to a broken military constitution. And here, if the 
good reader will pardon the pun, he will scarce be offendea at the 
observation ; since, how is it possible, that, without running in 
debt, any person should maintain the dress and appearance of a 
{rentleman, whose income is not half so ^[ood as that or a porter } It 
IS true, that tins allowance, small as it is, is a great expense to the 
public ; but, if several more unnecessary charges were spared, the 
public might, perhaps, bear a little increase of this, without much 
feeling it. They would not, I am sure, have equal reason to com- 
plain at contributing to the maintenance of a set of brave fellows, 
who, at the hazard of their health, their limbs, and their lives, 
have. maintained the safetv and honour of their country, as when 
they find themselves taxea to the support of a set of drones, who 
have not the least merit or claim to their favour ; and who, without 
contributing in any manner to the good of the hive, live luxuriously 
en the labours of the industrious bee. 
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Obllt. DL — In which AmdiA, with her friend, goes to the oratorio. 

Nothing happened between the Monday and the Wednesday 
worthy a olaoe in this history. Upon the evening: of the latter, 
the two laaies went to the oratorio, and were there time enough to 
get a first row in the gallery. Indeed, there was only one person 
in the house when they oame ; for Amelia's inclinations, when she 
gave a loose to them, were pretty eaeer for this diversion, she beinjgr 
a great lover of music, and particularly of Mr. Handel's oomposi- 
tions* Mrs. Ellison was, I suppose, a great lover likewise of music, 
for she was the more impatient of the two ; which was the more 
extraordinary, as these entertainments were not such novelties to 
her as they were to poor Amelia. 

Though our ladies arrived full two hours before they saw the 
back of Mr. Handel, yet this time of expectation did not hang ex- 
tremely heavy on their hands; for, besides their own chat, they 
had the company of the gentleman whom they found at their first 
arrival in the gallery, and who, thouffh plainly, or rather roughly 
dressed, yery luckily for the women, happened to be not only well- 
bred, but a person of very lively conversation. The gentleman, on 
his part, seemed highly charmed with Amelia, and in fact was so ; 
for, though he restrained himself entirely within the rules of ffood 
breeding, yet was he in the highest degree officious to catch at 
every opportunity of showing nis respect, and doing her little 
services. He procured her a oook and wax candle, and held the 
candle for her himself during the whole entertainment. 

At the end of the oratorio, he declared he would not leave the 
ladies till he had seen them safe into their chairs or coach ; and at 
the same time very earnestly entieated that he might have the 
honour of waiting on them. Upon which, Mrs. Ellison, who was a 
very good-humoured woman, answered, " Ay, sure, sir, if you please : 
you nave been very obliging to us ; and a dish of tea shall be at 
your service at any time ;" and then told him where she lived. 

The ladies were no sooner seated in their hackney-coach, than 
Mrs. Ellison burst into a loud laughter, and cried, " I'll be hanged, 
madam, if you have not made a conquest to-night ; and, what is 
very pleasant, I believe the poor gentleman takes you for a single 
lady. — " Nay," answered Amelia, very ^vely, " I protest I began 
to think at last he was rather too particular, though he did not 
yenture at a word that I could be offended at : but if you fancied 
any such thing, I am sorry you invited him to drink tea." — "Why 
80 ?" replied Mrs. Ellison ; *' are you ansry with a man for liking 
you? if^you are, you will be angnr witn almost every man that 
sees you. If I was a man mys^ I declare I should be in the 
number of your admirers. Poor gentleman, I pity him heartily ; 
he little knows that you have not a heart to dispose of: for my 
own part, I should not be surprised at seeing a serious proposal of 
mamage ; for I am convinced he is a man of fortune, not only by 
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the politenefls of bis address, bnt Ij the fineness of his linen and 
that yalnable diamond ring on his unger : bat yon will see more of 
him when he oomes to teaT^— " Indeed I shall not," answered Ame- 
lia ; " thoagh I bcJieye Yon only ndlv me : I hope yon have a better 
Opinion of me than to tnink I wonla go willinply into the oompany 
ox a man who had an improper liking for me. ' Mrs. Ellison, who 
was one of the gayest women in the world, repeated the words, 
" improper liking, with a langh ; and cried, " Mv dear Mrs. Booth, 
believe me, yon are too handsome and too good-humoured for a 
prude. How can you affect being offended at what I am convinced 
IS the greatest pleasure of womankind, and ohiefiy, I believe, of us 
virtuous women } for, I assure you, notwithstanding my gaiety, I 
am as virtuous as any prude in Europe." — " Far be it fiom me, 
madam," said Amelia, ' to suspect the contrary of abundance of 
women who indulge themselves in much greater freedoms than I 
should take, or have any pleasure in taking ; for I solemnly protest, 
if I know my own heart, the liking of all men, but of one, is a 
matter quite indifferent to me, or rather would be highly disagree- 
able." 

This discourse brought them home, where Amelia, finding her 
children asleep, and her husband not returned, invited her com- 
panion to partake of her homely fare, and down they sat to supper 
togeUier. The clock struck twelve ; and no news being arrived of 
Bmyth, Mrs. Ellison began to express some astonishment at his 
stay, whence she launched into a general reflection on husbands, 
and soon passed to some particular invectives on her own. '* Ah, 
my dear madam," says she, " I know the present state of your mind 
by what I have myself often felt formerly. I am no stranger to the 
melancholy tone of a midnight dock. It was my misfortune to 
drag on a heavy chain above fifteen years with a sottish yoke- 
fellow. But how can I wonder at my fate ? since I see even your 
superior charms cannot confine a husband from the bewitching plea- 
sures of a bottle." — " Indeed, madam," says Amelia, " I have no 
reason to complain : Mr. Boolii is one of the soberest of men ; but 
now and then to spend a late hour with his friend, is, I think, 
highly excusable."—-" 0, no doubt," cries Mrs. Ellison, " if he can 

excuse himself; but if I was a man " Here Mr. Booth came 

in and interrupted the discourse. Amelia's eyes flashed with joy 
the moment he ap|)eared; and he discovered no less pleasure in 
seeing her. His spirits were indeed a little elevated with wine, so 
as to neighten his good-humour without in the least disordering his 
understanding; and made him such delightful company, that, 
though it was past one in the morning, neither his wife nor Mrs. 
Ellison thought of their beds during a whole hour. 

Early the next morning the seijeant came to Mr. Booth's lodgings, 
and, with a melsncholy countenance, acquainted him that he had . 
been the night before at an alehouse, where he heard one Mr. 
Murphy, an attorney, declare, that he would get a warrant backed 
against one Captain Booth at the next Board of Green-cloth. ** I 
hope, sir," said he, ** your honour will pardon me ; but, by what he 
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Baid, I was afraid he meant your liononr ; and therefore I thought 
it mv duty to tell you ; for I knew the same thing happen to a 
genueman here the other day." 

Booth gaye Mr. Atkinson many thanks for his information. " I 
douht not," said he, ** but I am the person meant; for it would bo 
foolish in me to deny that I am liable to apprehensbns of that 
sort." — " I hope, sir, said the seijeant, " your honour will soon 
have reason to fear no man living : but, in the mean time,- if any 
accident should happen, my bail is at your seryioe as far as it will 

fo; and I am a housekeeper, and can swear myself worth one 
undred pounds." Which hearty and friendljr deouuration reoeiyed 
all those acknowledgments from Booth which it really deseryed. 
. The poor gentleman was greatly alarmed at this news ; but he 
was altogether as much surprised at Murphy being the attorney . 
employed against him, as all his debts, except only to Colonel 
James, arose in the country, where he did not know that Mr. 
Murphy had any acquaintance. Howeyer, he made no doubt that 
he was the person intended, and resolyed to remain a close {>ri8oner 
in his own lodgings, till he saw the eyent of a proposal which had 
been made him the eyening before at the tayem,' where an honest 
gentleman, who had a post under the goyernment, and who was 
one of the company, had promised to serye him with the secretary 
at war, telling nim that he made no doubt of procuring him whole 
pay in a regiment abroad, which, in Ms present circumstances, was 
yery highly worth his acceptance ; when, indeed, that and a jail 
seemed the only altematiyes that offered themselyes to his choice. 
Mr. Booth and his lady spent that afternoon with Mrs. Ellison; 
—an incident which we should scarce haye mentioned, had it not 
been that Amelia gaye, on this occasion, an instance of that pru- 
dence which should neyer be off its guard in married women of 
delicacy; for, before she would consent to drink tea with Mrs. 
I^lison, she made conditions, that the gentleman who had met 
them at the oratorio should not be let in. Indeed, this circum- 
spection proyed unnecessary in the present instance, fur no such 
yisitor eyer came; a circumstance, which gaye great content to 
Amelia; for that lady had been a little uneasy at the raillery of 
Mrs. Ellison, and had, upon reflection, magnified eyery little com- 
pliment made her, and eyery little ciyility shown her b^ the un- 
known gentleman, far beyond the truth. These imaginations now 
all subsided again ; and she imputed all that Mrs. ElBson had said 
either to raillery or mistake. 

A young lady made a fourth with them at whist, and likewise 
stayed the whole eyening. Her name was Bennet. She was about 
the age of fiye-and-twenty ; but sickness had giyen her an older 
look, and had a good deal diminished her beauty ; of which, joung 
as she was, she plainly appeared to haye only the remains in her 
present possession. She was in one particular the yery reyerse of 
Mrs. Eluson, being altogether as remarkably graye as the other 
was gay. This grayity was not, howeyer, attended with any sour- 
ness of temper : on the oontrai^, she had much sweetness in her 
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oountenanoe, and was perfectly well-bred. In short, Amelia im-> 
puted her grave deportment to her ill-healthy and began to enter- 
tain a oompassion tor her, which, in |:ood minds, that is to say, in 
minds capable of oompassion, is certain to introduce isome little de- 
gree of love or friendship. 

Amelia was, in short, so pleased with the conversation of this 
ladv, that, although a woman of no impertinent curiosity, she 
could not help taking the first opportunity of inquiring who she 
was. Mrs. ialison said, that she was an unhappy lady, who had 
married a young clergyman for love, who, dsring of a consumption, 
had left her a widow in very indifferent circumstances. This 
account made Amelia still pity her more, and consequently added 
to the likiug which she had already conceived for her. Amelia, 
therefore, desired Mrs. Ellison to brmg her acquainted with Mrs. 
Bennet, and said she would go any day with her to make that ladj 
a visit. '* There need be no ceremony," cried Mrs. Ellison : " she is 
a woman of no form; and as I saw plainly she was extremelv 
pleased witii Mrs. Booth, I am convinced I can bring her to drins: 
tea wil^ you any afternoon you please." 

The two next days Booth contmued at home, highly to the satis- 
faction of his Amelia, who really knew no happiness out of his 




consequentlv it could give her no cause of suspicion. The Satur- 
day, one 0^ her chilc&en was a little disordered with a feverish 
complaint, which confined her to her room, and prevented her 
driuKing tea in the afternoon with her husband in Mrs. Ellison's 
apartment, where a noble lord, a coudn of Mrs. Ellison, happened 
to be present ; for though that lady was reduced in her circum* 
stances, and obliged to let out part of her house in lodgings, she 
was bom of a good family, and had some considerable relations. 

His lordship was not himself in any office of state ; but his 
fortune gave nim great authority with those who were : Mrs. 
EUison, therefore, very bluntly took an opportunity of recommend- 
ing Booth to his consideration. She took the first hint from my 
lora's calling the gentleman captain; to which she answered — 
" Ay, I wish your lordship would make him so. It would be but 
an act of justice, and I know it is in your power to do much greater 
things." She then mentioned Booth s services, and the wounds he 
had received at the siege, of which she had heard a faithful account 
from Amelia. Booth blushed, and was as silent as a young virgin 
at the hearing her own praises. His lordship answered, " Cousin 
Ellison, you know you may command my interest; nay, I shall 
have a pleasure in serving one of Mr. Booth's character : for my 
part, I tbink merit in all capacities ought to be encouraged ; but 1 
know the ministry are greatly pestered with solicitations at this 
time. However, Mr. Booth may be assured I will take the first 
opportunity ; and, in the mean time, I shall be glad of seeinff him 
any morning he pleases." For all these declarations, Bootn was 
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not wanting in aoknowled^ents to the generous peer, any more 
than he was in seoret gratitude to the lady, who had shown so 
friendly and nncommon a zeal in his favour. 

The reader, when he knows the character of this nobleman, may, 
perhaps, oonolnde that his seeing Booth alone was a lucky circum- 
stance; for he was so pacisionate an admirer of women, that he 
oould scarce have escaped the attraction of Amelia's beauty : and 
few men, as I have observed, have such disinterested generosity, 
as to serve a husband the better, because they are in love with the 
wife, unless she will condescend to pay a price beyond the reach of 
a virtuous woman. 
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BOOK V. 



Chjlp. I.— In which the reader will meet with an old aoquaintanoe. 

Booth's affairs put on a better aspect than they had ever worn 
before, and he was willing to make use of the opportunity of one 
day in seven to taste the fresh air. 

At nine in the morning he went to pay a visit to his old Mend 
Colonel James, resolving, if possible, to have a full explanation of 
that behaviour which appeared to him so mysterious; but the 
colonel was inaccessible as the best-defended fortress ; and it was 
as impossible for Booth to pass beyond his entry, as the Spaniards 
found it to take Gibraltar. He received the usual answers ; first* 
that the colonel was not stirring, and an hour after that he was 
gone out. All that he got by asking farther questions was only to 
receive still ruder and ruder answers ; by which, if he had been 
very sagacious, he might have been satisfied how little worth his 
whue it was to desire to go in ; for the porter at a great man's door 
is a kind of thermometer, by which you ma^ discover the warmth 
or coldness of his master's friendship. Nay, in the highest stations 
of all, as the great man himself has nis different kinds of salutation, 
from a hearty embrace with a kiss, and " My dear lord," or *' Dear Sir 

Charles," down to, " Well, Mr. , what would you have me do ?" 

80 the porter, to some bows with respect, to others with a smile, to 
some he bows more, to others less low, to otiiers not at all ; some he 
just lets in, and others he just shuts out; and in all this they so 
well correspond, that one would be inclined to think that the great 
man and his porter had compared their lists together, and, like two 
actors conctructl to act different parts in the same scene, had re- 
hearsed their poi1» privately together before they ventured to per- 
form in public* 

Thoug)i Booth did not, perhaps, see the whole matter in this just 
Ughtf for that in realitv it is ; yet, he was discerning enough to 
conclude, from the benaviour of the servant, especially when he 
considered that of the master likewise, that he had entirely lost the 
friendship of James ; and Hiis conviction gave him a concern, that 
not only tha tlattering prospect of his lordship's favour was not 
able to compensate, but which even obliterated, and made him for 
awhile forget, the situation in which he had left his Amelia ; and he 
wandered about almost two hours, scarce knowing where he went, 
till at last he dropi)ed into a coffee-house near St. James's, where 
he sat himself down. 

He had scarce drunk his dish of coffee, before he heard a young 
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officer of tlie Guards cry to another, " 0, d^n, me, Jack, here he 
comes : here's old honour and dignity, fiuth." Upon which he saw 
a chair open, and out issued a most erect and stately figure indeed, 
with a vast periwig on his head, and a vast hat un£r his arm. 
This august personage, having entered the room, walked directly 
up to the upper end, where, haying paid his respects to all present 
or any note, to each according to seniority, he at last cast his eyes 
on Booth, and very ciyilly, though somewnat coldly, asked him how 
he did. 

Booth, who had long recognised the features of his old acquaintr 
ance. Major Bath, returned the compliment with a yery low how ; 
hut did not venture to make the first advance to familiarity, as he 
was truly possessed of that quality which the Greeks considered 
in the highest Hght of honour, and which we term modesty; 
though, indeed, neither ours nor the Latin language has any word 
adeauate to the idea of the original. 

'Ae colonel, after having discharged himself of two or three 
articles of news, and made his comments upon them, when the next 
chair to him hecame vacant, called upon Booth to M it. He then 
asked him several questions relating to his affairs ; and, when he 
heard he was out of the army, advised him earnestly to use all 
means to get in again, saying, that he was a pretty lad, and they 
must not lose him. 

Booth told him, in a whisper, that he had a great deal to say to 
him on that suhject, if they were in a more private place : upon 
this, the colonel proposed a walk in the Park, whicn the other 
readily accepted. 

Dunhg their walk. Booth opened his heart, and among other 
matters, acquainted Colonel Bath that he feared he had lost the 
firiendBhip of Colonel James ; ** though I am not," said he, " con- 
scious of having done the least thing to deserve it." 

Bath answered, *' You are certainly mistaken, Mr. Booth. I have, 
indeed, scarce seen my hrother since my coming to town, for I have 
been here but two days ; however, I am convinced that he is a man 
of too nice honour to do anything inconsistent with the true di^ty 
of a ffentLeman." Booth answered, he was far from accusing him of 
anjrtning dishonourable. " D— n me," saidBath, '* if there is a man 
alive can or dare accuse him : if you have the least reason to take 
anything ill^ why don't you go to him? you are a gentleman, and 
his rank does not protect him from giving you satisfaction."—" The 
afiair is not of any such kind," said Booth : " I have great obliga- 
tions to the colonel, and have more reason to lament than complain ; 
and, if I could but see him, I am convinced I should have no cause 
for either ; but I cannot get within his house : it was but an hour 
ago, a servant of his turned me rudely from the door." — " Did a 
servant of my brother use you rudely } said the colonel, with the 
utmost gravity : " 1 do not know, sir, in what liarht you see such 
things ; but to me, the afiiront of a servant is the aiE&ont of the 
master; and if he does not immediately punish it, by all the 
dignity of a man« I would see the master's nose between my fingers." 
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Booth offered to explain, bat to no purpose ; the colonel was got 
into his stQts, and it was impossible to take him down : nav, it 
was as mnch as Booth oonld possibly do to part with him without 
an actual quarrel ; nor would he, perhaps, have been able to have 
accomplished it, had not the colonel by accident turned at last to 
take Booth's side of the question ; and before they separated, he 
swore many oaths that James should give him proper satisfaction. 
Such was the end of this present interview, so little to the 
content of Booth, that he was heartily concerned he had eyer men<« 
tioned a syllable of the matter to his honourable friend. 



Chap, n.— In wbibh Booth paji • Tint to the noble lord. 

When that day of the week returned, in which Mr. Booth chose 
to walk abroad, he went to wait on the noble peer, according to his 
kind inyitation. 

Booth now found a very different reception with this great man's 
porter, from what he had met with at his firiend the colonel's. He 
no sooner told his name, than the porter, with a bow, told him his 
lordship was at home ; the door immediately fiew wide open, and 
he was conducted to an antechamber, where a servant told him he 
would acauaint his lordship with his arrival : nor did he wait many 
minutes, Wore the same servant returned, and ushered him to his 
lordship's apaortment. 

He found my lord alone, and was received by him in the most 
courteous manner imaginable. After the first ceremonials were 
over, his lordship began in the following words :— ** Mr. Bootii, I 
do assure you, you are very much obliged to my cousin Ellison. 
She has given you such a character, that I shall have a pleasure in 
doing anything in my power to serve you. But it will be very 
d^cult, I am afraid, to get you a rank at home. In the West 
Indies, perhaps, or in some regiment abroad, it may be more easy ; 
and when I consider your reputation as a soldier, I make no douot 
of your readiness to go to any place where the service of your 
country shall call you. Booth answered, that he was highly 




thin^ grievous in the exchange of countries," said he, " in my 
opinion, is to leave those I love behind me ; and I am sure, I shall 



never have a second trial equal to my first. It was very hard, my 
lord, to leave a young wife big with ner first child, and so affeotA 
with my absence, that I had the utmost reason to despair of ever 
seeinff her more. After such a demonstration of my resolution to 
sacrifice every other consideration of my du^, I hope your lordship 
will honour me with some confidence, that I shall make no objec- 
tion to serve in any country." — ** My dear Mr. Booth," answered the 
lord, *' you speak like a soldier, and I greatiy honour your senti- 
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menis. Indeed, I own the justioe of yonr inference from the 
example you have given ; for to quit a wife, as you say, in the very 
infancy o^ marriage, is, I aoknowledee, some trial of resolution. ' 
Booth answered with a low bow ; and tiben, after some immaterial 
conversation, his lordship promised to speak immediately to the 
minister, and appointed Mr. Booth to come to him again on the 
Wednesday morning, that he might be acquainted with his patron's 
success. The poor man now blushed and looked siUy ; till, after 
some time, he summoned up all his courage to his assistance, and, 
relying on the other's friendship, he open^ the whole affair of his 
circumstances, and confessed that he did not dare stir from his 
lodgings above one day in seven. His lord^p expressed great 
concern at this account, and ver^ kindly promised to take some 
opportunity of calling on him at his cousin Ellison's, when he hoped, 
he said, to bring him comfortable tidings. 

Booth soon afterwards took his leave with the most profuse 
acknowledgments for so much goodness, and hastened home to 
acquaint his Amelia with what had so ^atly oveijoyed him. She 
highly congratulated him on his having found so generous and 
powerful a friend, towards whom both their bosoms burnt with the 
warmest sentiments of gratitude. She was not, however, contented, 
till she had made Booth renew his promise, in the most solemn 
manner, of taking her with him ; after which, they sat down with 
their littLe children to a scrag of mutton and broth, with the highest 
satisfaction, and very heartily drank his lordship's health in a 
pot of porter. 

In the afternoon, this happy couple, if the reader will allow me 
to call poor people happy, drank tea with Mrs. Ellison, where his 
lordship's praises, being again repeated b^ both the husband and 
wife, were very loudly echoed by Mrs. Ellison. While they were 
here, the young lady, whom we nave mentioned at the end of the 
last book to have made a fourth at whist, and with whom Amelia 
seemed so much pleased, came in : she was just returned to town 
from a short visit in the country, and her present visit was un- 
expected. It was, however, very agreeable to Amelia, who liked 
her still better upon a second interview, and was resolved to solicit 
her farther acquaintance. 

Mrs. Bennet still maintained some little reserve, but was much 
more familiar and communicative than before : she appeared, more- 
over, to be as little ceremonious as Mrs. ElHson had reported her 
and very readily accepted Amelia's apology for not paying her the 
first visit, and agreed to drink tea with her the very next afternoon. 

Whilst the above-mentioned company were sitting in Mrs. Elli- 
son's parlour, Seijeant Atkinson passed by the window, and knocked 
at the door. Mrs. Ellison no sooner saw him, than she said, ** Pray 
Mr. Booth, who is that genteel young serjeant ? he was here every 
day last week to inquire after you."^ This was indeed a fact : the 
seijeant was apprehensive of the design of Murphy ; but as the 
poor fellow had received all his answers from the maid or Mrs. Elli- 
son, Booth had never heard a word of the matter. He was, how-^ 
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ever, greatly pleased with what he was now told, and bnrst into 
great praises of the seijeant, which were seconded by Amelia, who 
added, that he was her foster-brother, and she believed one of the 
honestest fellows in the world. 

" And I'll swear," cries Mrs. Ellison, " he is one of the prettiest ; 
do, Mr. Booth, desire him to walk in. A seijeant of the Gaards is 
a gentleman ; and I had rather give soch a man as you describe a 
dish of tea, than any Bean Fribble of them all." 

Booth wanted no great solicitation to show any kind of regard to 
Atkinson ; and, accordingly, the serjeant was ushered in, though 
not without some reluctance on his side. There is, perhaps, nothing 
more uneasy than Uiose sensations which the French call the 
mauvaise hante, nor any more difficult to conquer ; and poor Atkin- 
^n would, I am persuaded, have mounted a breach with less con- 
cern, than he showed in walking across a room before three ladies, 
two of whom were his avowed well-wishers. 

Though I do not entirely agree with the late learned Mr. Essex, 
the cel^rated dancin^-master^s opinion, that dancing is the rudi- 
ment of polite educatu)n, as he would, I apprehend, exclude every 
other art and science ; yet, it is certain, that persons, whose feet 
have never been under the hands of the professors of that art, are 
apt to discover this want in their education in every motion, nay, 
even when tiiey stand or sit still. They seem, indeed, to be over- 
burdened with limbs, which they know not how to use ; as if, when 
Nature has finished her work, the dancing-master still is necessary 
to put it in motion. 

Atkinson was, at present, an example of this observation, which 
does so much honour to a profession for which I have a very high 
regard. He was handsome, and exquisitely well-made ; and yet, as 
he had never learned to dance, he made so awkward an appearance 
in Mrs. Ellison's parlour, that the good lady herself, who had in- 
vited him in, could at first scarce refrain from laughter at his be- 
haviour. He had not, however, been long in tiae room, before 
admiration of his person got the better of such risible ideas : so 
great is the advantage of beauty in men as well as women ; and so 
sure is this quality, in either sex, of procuring some regard £rom 
the beholder. 

The exceeding courteous behaviour of Mrs. Ellison, joined to that 
of Amelia and Booth, at length dissipated the uneasiness of Atkinson ; 
and he gained sufficient confidence to tell the company some enter- 
taining stories of accidents that had happened in the army, within 
his knowledge ; which, though they greatly pleased all present, are 
not, however, of consequence enough to have a place in this history. 

Mrs. Ellison was so very importunate with her company to stay 
supper, that they all consented. As for the seijeant, he seemed to 
be none of the least welcome ffuests. She was, indeed, so pleased 
with what she had learned of him, and what she saw of him, that 
when a little wanned with wine (for she was no flincher at the 
bottle), she be^fan to indulge some freedoms in her discourse towards 
him, that a little offended Amelia's delicacy ; nay, they did not 
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seem to be highly relished by the other lady; though I am fax 
from insinuatiiig that these exceeded the bounds of decorum, or 
were, indeed, greater liberties than ladies of tiie middle age, and 
especially widows, do freqently allow to themselves. 



Chap. III.— Belating prinoipaUy to the affairs of Seijeaat Atkinson. 

The next day, when all the same company, Atkinson only ex- 
cepted, assembled in Amelia's apartment, Mrs. Ellison presently 
began to discourse of him ; and that in terms not only of approba- 
tion, but even of affection. She called bim her deyer seijeant, and 
her dear seijeant, repeated often that he was the prettiest fellow in 
the army, and said it was a thousand pities he had not a commission ; 
for that, if he had, she was sure he would become a general. 

" I am of your opinion, madam," answered Booth ; "and as he 
has got one hundrea pounds of his own already, if he could find a 
wife now to help him to two or three hundred more, I think he 
might easily get a commission in a marching regiment; for I am 
convinced there is no colonel in the arm^ womd refose him." 

** Eefase him, indeed ! " said Mrs. Ellison ; " No ; he would be a 
very pretty colonel that did. And. upon my honour, I believe there 
are very few ladies who would refuse him, if he had but a proper 
opportunity of soliciting them. The colonel and the lady both 
would be better off, than with one of those pretty masters that I 
see walking about, and drag^g their long swords after them, when 
thev should rather drag their leading-strings." 

"Well said," cries Booth, " and sooken like a woman of spirit. 
Indeed, I believe, they would be both better served." 

" True, captain," answered Mrs. Ellison : " I would rather leave 
the first two syllables out of the word gentleman, than the lasfi," 

*' Nay, I assure you," replied Booth, "there is not a quieter crea- 
ture in the world. Though the fellow has the bravery of a lion, he 
has the meekness of a lamb. I can tell you stories enough of that 
kind, and so can my dear Amelia, when he was a bo^." 

" 0, if the match sticks there," cries Amelia, "I positively will not 
spoil his fortune by my silence. I can answer for nim, £rom his in- 
fancy, that he was one of the best-natured lads in the world. I 
will tell you a story or two of him, the truth of which I can testify 
from my own knowledge. When he was but six years old, he was 
at play with me at my mother's house, and a ^eat pointer dog bit 
him through the le&r. The poor lad, in the midst of^the anguish of 
his wound, declared he was oveijoyed it had not happened to miss ; 
for the same dog had just before snapped at me, ana my petticoats 
had been my defence. Another instance of his goodness, which 
greatly recommended him to my father, and which I have loved 
him for ever since, was this : my father was a great lover of birds, 
and strictly forbad the sooiling of their nests. Poor Joe was one day 
caught upon a tree, and being concluded guilty, was severely lashed 
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for it ; bnt it was afterwards discovered that another t>oy, a friend 
of Joe's, had robbed the nest of its young ones, and poor Joe had 
climbed the tree in order to restore them ; notwithstanding which, 
he submitted to the punishment rather than he would impeach his 
companion. But if these stories appear childish and trifling, the 
duty and kindness he has shown to his mother must recommend 
him to every one. Ever since he has been fifteen years old, he has 
more than half supported her ; and, when my brother died, I remem- 
ber particularly, Joe, at his desire (for he was much his favourite), 
had one of his suits given him ; but, instead of his becomin£[ flner 
on that occasion, another young fellow came to church m my 
brother's clothes, and my old nurse appeared the same Sunday in a 
new gown, which her son had purchased for her with the sale of his 



Tell, I protest, he is a very worthy creature," said Mrs. 
Bennet. 

" He is a charming fellow," cried Mrs. Ellison : " but then the 
name of seijeant, Captain Booth ; there, as the play says, my pride 
brings me off again : — 

And whataoerer the Bages charge on pride, 
The angels' fall, and twenty other good faults beside; 
On earth I'm sore— I'm sure — something— calling. 
Pride saves man, and our sex too, from nlling." 

Here a footman's rap at the door shook the room ; upon which Mrs. 
EUison, running to the window, cried out, " Let me die if it is not 
my lord. What shall I do? I must be at home to him ; but sup- 
pose he should inquire for you, captain, what shall I say } or will 
you go down with me ? " 

The company were in some confusion at this instant; and, before 
they had agreed to anything. Booth's little girl came running into 
the room, and said, there was a prodigious great gentleman coming 
up -stairs. She was immediately followed by his lordship, who, as 
he knew Booth must be at home, made very little or no inquiry at 
the door. 

Amelia was taken somewhat at a surprise, but she was too polite 
to show much confusion ; for though she knew nothing of the town, 
she had had a genteel education, and kept the best company the 
countrv afforded. The ceremonies therefore passed as usual, and 
they all sat down. 

His lordship soon addressed himself to Booth, saying, " As I have 
what I think good news for you, sir, I could not delay giving myself 
the pleasure of communicating it to you. I have mentioned your 
jaffair where I promised you, and I have no doubt of my success. One 
an&j easily perceive, you know, from the manner of people's be- 
haviour upon such occasions ; and, indeed, when I related your 
?case, I found there was much inclination to serve vou. Great men, 
Mr. Booth, must do things in their own time ; but I think you 
^ay depend on having something done verv soon." 

Booth made many acknowledgments for nis lordship's goodness, 
l^nd now a second time paid all the thanks which woiud have been 
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due, even had the favonr been obtained. This art of promising is 
the economy of a great man's pride, a sort of good husbandry in 
conferring favours, by which tney receive tenfdd in acknowledg- 
ments for eveiy obligation, I mean among those who really intend 
the service ; tor there are others, who cheat poor men of l^eir 
thanks, without ever designing to deserve them at aU. 

This matter being sufficiently discussed, the conversation took a 
gayer turn ; and my lord be^;an to entertain the ladies with some 
of that elegant discourse, which, though most delightful to hear, it 
is impossible should ever be read. 

His lordship was so highly pleased with Amelia, that he could 
not help being somewhat particular to her ; but this particularity 
distinguished itself only in a higher degree of respect, and was so 
ver^r polite, and so very distant, that she herself was pleased ; and 
at his departure, which was not till he had far exceeded the length 
of a common visit, declared he was the finest Gentleman she had 
ever seen ; with which sentiment her husband and Mrs. Ellison 
both entirely concurred. 

Mrs. Bennet, on the contrary, expressed some little dislike to 
my lord's complaisance, which sne called excessive. '* For my own 
part," said she, " I have not the least relish for those very fine 
gentlemen : what the world generallv calls politeness, I term insin- 
cerity ; and I am more charmed with the stories which Mrs. Booth 
told us of tiie honest seijeant, than with all that the finest gentle- 
men in the world ever said in their lives." 

" 0. to be sure," cried Mrs. Ellison. " 'All for Love, or the World 
well Lost,' is a motto very proper for some folks to wear in their 
ooat of arms ; but the {[enerality of the world will, I believe, agree 
with that lady's opinion of my cousin, rather than with Mrs. 
Bennet." 

Mrs. Bennet, seeing Mrs. Ellison took offence at what she said, 
thought proper to make some apology, which was very readily ac- 
cepted, and so ended the visit. 

We cannot, however, put an end to the chapter, without observ- 
ing, that such is the ambitious temper of oeauty, that it may 
always apply to itself that celebrated passage in Lucan, — 

Nee qaemqnam jam fern potest Cmaarre prioremy 
PompeinsTe p«rem. 

Indeed, I believe it may be laid down as a general rule, that no 
woman, who has any great pretensions to admiration, is ever well 
pleased in company, where she feels herself to fill only the second 
place. This observation, however, I humbljr submit to the judg- 
ment of the ladies, and hope it will be considered as retracted by 
me, if they shall dissent from my opinion. 
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r BMdind Ids wife irare left akwtegcdMr,liM7 WAez- 

inmkklj exaXvti in thor gwd twiai, m ha ^iiy ii— ii»gw id a 
feiiflid. M Ids lofdafaip; botvcvb Agy witing nvsy wm €x- 
fwiui •C tlMJir fntitade U wi mid s Hn. Eliina; «IUr wkidi, 
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diided thjtf* with ccoBOMj, tbej ekoaUl be mUe to «^ mt kut fifty 
poaikb tk'jeaii out of their incooe. in evder to per their dehta. 

Theeesattenbein^ weO fettled, Amdia aaked Booth what be 
ftoof^ of Mn. Beoaet. ^''Ithiiik. sy dear/' aasweied Booth, 
"^ thai the baa been Ibnneilj a irery pretlj woiMii."— ** I am mis- 
taken," ieirf]eddie,'«if shebenotairerycoodefcabiie. I don't 
hnow I erer took eoeh a Hkin^ to aaj one on to ■kott an aeqoaint- 
anee. I fener the baa been a toj qxigbfly woman ; for, if you 
obecrre. die disooTen, by etaite, a gieat TiTaeity in her eoonte- 
naaee*^— ''I made the Mme obwrratko.'* cries Booth: "sore 
iome ftraage miilbrtane haa befoUen her/' — "A misfoitime, 
indeed T answered Amdia; ''sore, ehild, yon forget what Mrs. 
Ellison told n% that the had lost a beloTed hnsbandr-a misfi»time 
idiidi I hare often wondered at any woman's saniTinff." At 
which words she cast a tender look at Booth, andpreeenuy after- 
WAfdi, throwing herself npon his neck, cried, " HeaTens ! what a 
happy ereatore am I ! when I conaider the dangers yon have gone 
thnnigh, how I exnlt in my bliss !" The good-natured reader will 
iuppose that Booth was not deficient in retoming such tenderness ; 
after which, the conyersation became too fond to be here related. 

The next morning. Mrs. EUieon addressed herself to Booth as 
follows : ** I shall make no apologjrt sir, for what I am going to 8ay» 
as it proceeds from my friendship for yourself and your dear lady. I 
am oonrinced, then, sir, there is something more than accident in 
yoor going abroad only one day in the week. Now, sir . if , as I am. 
afraiiL matters are not altogether as well as I wish them, I beg, 
tinee I do not believe you are provided with a lawyer, that you 
will suffer me to recommend one to you. The person I shall men- 
tion is, I assure you, of much ability in his profession, and I have 
known him do great services to gentlemen under a doud. Do not 
be ashamed of your circumstances, my dear friend ; they are a 
much greater scandal to those who nave left so much merit unpro- 
vided for." 

Booth gave Mrs. Ellison abundance of thanks for her kindness, 
and 6xi)ficitly confessed to her that her conjectures were right, 
and, without hesitation, accepted the oner of her friend*^ 
assistance. 

Mrs. Ellison then acquainted him with her apprehensions on 
his account. She said she had, both yesterday ana this morning, 
seen two or three very ugly, suspicious fellows, pass several times 
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by her window. ** Upon all aooonnts," said she, " my dear sir, I 
advise you to keep yourself close confined till the lawyer has been 
with you. I am sure he will get you your liberty, at least of 
walking about within the verge. There s something to be done 
with the Board of Green-doth, I don't know what ; but this I 
know, that several gentlemen have lived here a lon^ time very 
comfortably, and have defied all the vengeance of their creditors. 
However, in the meantime, you must be a close prisoner with your 
lady ; and I believe there is no man in England but would exchange 
his liberty for the same jail." 

She then departed in order to send for the attorney, and presently 
afterwards the seneant arrived with news of the like kmd. He 
said he had scraped an acquaintance with Murphy. ** 1 hope your 
honour will pardon me," cries Atkinson, " but X pretended to nave 
a small demand upon your honour myself, and offered to employ 
him in the business, upon which he told me that if £ would go with 
him to the marshal's court, and make affidavit of my debt, he 
would be able very shortly to get it me ; ' for I shall have the cap- 
tain in hold,' cries he, ' within a day or two.' I wish," said the Ser- 
jeant, " I could do your honour any service. Shall I walk about 
all day before the door ? or shall I be porter, and watch it in the 
inside, till your honour can find some means of securing yourself? 
I hope you will not be offended at me, but I beg you would take 
care of falling into Murphy's hands, for he has the character of the 
greatest villain upon earth. I am afraid you will think me too 
bold, sir ; but I have a little money — ^if it can be of any service, do, 
pray, your honour, command it. It can never do me so much good 
any ouier way. Consider, sir, I owe all I have to yourself and 
my dear mistress." 

Booth stood a moment as if he had been thunderstruck, and then, 
the tears bursting from his eyes, he said, — *'Upon my soul, 
Atkinson, you overcome me : I scarce ever heard of so much good- 
ness, nor do I know how to express my sentiments of it ; but be 
assured, as for your money, I will not accept it ; and let it satisfy 
you, that in my present oiroumstanoes it would do me no essential 
service ; but this be assured of likewise, that, whilst I live, I shall 
never forget the kindness of the offer. However, as I apprehend I 
may be in some danger of feUows getting into the house, for a day 
or two, as I have no guard but a poor little girl, I will not refuse 
the goodness you offer to show in my protection ; and I make no 
doubt but Mrs. Ellison will let you sit in her parlour for thai 
purpose." 

Atkinson, with the utmost readiness, undertook the office of 
porter ; and Mrs. Ellison as readily allotted him aplace in her back 
parlour, where he continued three days toeether, m>m eight in the 
morning till twelve at ni|rht ; during which time, he had sometimes 
the company of Mrs. Ellison, and sometimes of Booth, Amelia, and 
Mrs. Bennet too; for this last had taken as great a fancy to 
Amelia as Amelia had to her: and, therefore, as Mr. Booth's 
affairs were now no secret in the neighbourhood, made her £re- 
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qnent visits during the confinement of her husband, and conse- 
quently her own. 

Nothing, as I remember, happened in this interval of time more 
worthy of notice than the following card, which Amelia received 
from her old aoouaintance, Mrs. James : *' Mrs. James sends her 
compliments to Mrs. Boodi, and desires to know how she does ; f or« 
as she has not had the fisLVOur of seeing her at her own house, or 
of meeting her in any public place, in so long a time, she fears it 
mav be owing to ill health." 

Amelia had long given over aU thoughts of her friend, and 
doubted not but that she was as entirely given over by her : she 
was very much surprised at this message, and under some doubt 
whetha it was not meant as an insult, especially from the men- 
tion of public places, which she thought so inconsistent with her 
present circumstances, of which she supposed Mrs. James was 
well anprised. However, at the entreaty of her husband, who 
langnisned for nothing more than to be again reconciled to his 
friend James, Amelia undertook to pay the lady a visit, and to 
examine into the mystery of this conduct, which appeared to her 
80 unaccountable. 

Mrs. James received her with a degree of civiUiy that amazed 
Amelia no less than her coldness had done before. She resolved 
to come to an MaircineautU : and having sat out some company 
that came in, when they were alone together, Amelia, after some 
silence, and many offers to speak, at hat said^ "My dear Jenny (if 
you will now suffer me to etui yon by so familiar a name), have 
you entirely foigottoDL a catain young lady who had the^ueasnre 
of being your intimate aoouaintance at Montpelier r" — ** Whimi do 
yon mean, dear madam?" cried Mrs. James, witli great coneem. 
** I mean myself^" answered Amelia. '* Toasnrprise me, madam," 
leriied Mrs. James; "how can yon ask me that question r'* — 
"A ay, my dear, I do not intend to oflfend you," cnes Amelia; 
""but I am really desiroas to solve to myself the reason of that 
cddnesB vdiieh yon showed me iriien yon did me the fsvoor of a 
visit. €^ you think, m^ dear, I was not disappointed, when I 
exi^eeled to meet an intimate friend, to receive a cold, fomal 
visitant? I desire yon to examine your own heart, and answer me 
honestly, if yon do not think I had some little reason to be 



tisSedwithvonr bdiavioiir ?"—" Indeed, Mrs. Booth," answcnd 
the other lady, ** yon smprise me very mndli : if there was any- 
thing dis^leaauig^to yon m my bdiavioar, I am extremdy eim- 
eoned at it. I did im>I know 1 had been defective in any of the 
inks of civility ; but if I was, madam, I ask your pardon."—" Is 
civility, thm, my dear," replied Amdia, " a synonymous term with 
friendship ? Coold I have expected, when I parted the last time 
with Miss Jenny Bath, to have met her the next time, in the ^ape 
of a fine lady, coaqdaining of the hardship of duahing np two pair 
of stain to visit me, and then apptoaehing me with the dtstsnt air 
of a new or a sliHit aeqnaintanee ? Do von think, mv dear Mrs* 
James, iftketaUfis had beoi tamed; ttmy fintane hMi been as 
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liigh in the world as yours, and you in my distressed and abject 
condition, — ^that 1 wonld not have climbed as high as the Monu- 
ment to visit you ?"—** Sure, madam," cried Mrs. James, "I mis- 
take you, or you have greatly mistaken me. Can you complain of 
my not visiting ^ou, who have owed me a visit almost these three 
weeks ? Nay, did I not even then send you a card, which sure was 
doin^ more than all the friendship and good-breeding in the world 
reqmred ? but, indeed, as I had met you in no public place, I really 
thought you was ill." — " How can vou mention public places to me, ' 
said Amelia, " when you can har£y be a stranger to my present 
situation ? Did you not know, madam, that I was ruined ?' ' — '* No, 
indeed, madam, did I not," replied Mrs. James: **I am sure I 
should have been highly concerned if I had." — "Why, sure, my 
dear," cries Amelia, "you could not imagine that we were in 
affluent circumstances, when you found us in such a place and in 
such a condition."-— " Nay, my dear," answered Mrs. James; 
" since you are pleased to mention it first yourself, I own 1 was a 
Httle surprised to see you in no better lodgings ; but I concluded 
you had ^our own reasons for liking them ; and, for my own part, 
I have laid it down as a positive rule never to inquire into the 
private affairs of any one, especially of my friends. I am not of 
the humour of some ladies, wno confine the circle of their acquaint* 
ance to one part of the town, and would not be known to visit in 
the City for the world. For my part, I never dropped an acquaint- 
ance with any one, while it was reputable to keep it up ; and I can 
solemnly declare I have not a friend in the world for wnom I have a 
greater esteem than I have for Mrs. Booth." 

At this instant, the arrival of a new visitant put an end to the 
discourse ; and Amelia soon after took her leave, without the least 
anger, but with some little unavoidable contempt for a lady, in 
whose opinion, as we have hinted before, outward form and cere- 
mony constituted the whole essence of mendship ; who valued all 
her acquaintance alike, as each individual served to fill up a place 
in her visiting roll ; and who, in reality, had not the least concern 
for the good qualities or well-being of any of them. 



ChJlP. Y. — Containing much heroic matter. 

At the end of three days, Mrs. Ellison's friend had so far pur- 
chased Mr. Booth's liberty, that he could walk again abroad within 
the verge, without any danger of having a warrant backed against 
him by the Board before he had notice. As for the ill-looking per- 
sons tnat had siven the alarm, it was now discovered, that another 
unhappy genUeman, and not Booth, was the object of their pur- 
suit. 

Mr. Booth now beinar delivered from his fears, went, as he had 
formerly done, to take his morning walk in the Park. Here he met 
Colonel Bath in company with some other officers, and very civilly 
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paid Ids respects to him ; bat, instead of retamingr the salute, the 
eolonel looked him fall in the faoe with a very stem coantenance ; 
and, if he coald be said to take any notice of him, it was in suoh a 
maimer as to inform him he woald take no notice of him. 

Booth was not more hart than sorprised at this behavioar, and 
resolved to know the reason of it. He therefore watched an op- 
portanitv till the colonel was alone, and then walked boldly apto 
him, and desired to know if he had ffiven him any ofience. The 
colonel answered hastily, " Sir, I am aboye being offended with you, 
nor do 1 think it consistent with my dimity to make you any 
answer.'* Booth replied, " I don't knew, sir, that I have done any- 
thing to deserve this treatment." — " Look'ee, sir," cries the colonel, 
** if I had not formerly had some respect for you, 1 shoald not think 
yoa worth my resentment : however, as you are a gentleman bom, 
and an officer, and as I have had an esteem for you, I will ^ve you 
some marks of it by putting it in your power to do yourself justice : 
I will tell you, therefore, sir, that you have acted like a scoundrel." 
— " If we were not in the Park, answered Booth, warmly, " I 
would thank you very properly for that compliment." — "Oh. 
sir," cries the colonel, " we can be soon in a convenient place.' 
Upon which Booth answered, he would attend him wherever he 
pleased. The colonel then bid him come along, and strutted for- 
w;ard directly up Constitution Hill to Hyde Park, Booth following 
him at first, and afterwards walking before him, till they came to 
that place which may be properly called the Field of Blood, being 
that part, a littie to the left of the ring, which heroes have chosen 
for the scene of their exit out of this world. 

Booth reached the ring some time before the colonel; for he 
mended not his pace any more than a Spaniard. To say troth, I 
believe it was not in his power ; for he had so long accustomed 
himself to one and the same strut, that, as a horse, used always to 
trotting, can scarce be forced into a gallop, so could no passion 
force the colonel to alter his pace. 

At length, however, both parties arrived at the lists, where the 
colonel very deliberately took off his wig and coat, and laid them 
on the grass ; and then, drawing his sword, advanced to Booth, 
who had Hkewise his drawn weapon in his hand, but had made no 
other preparation for the combat. 

The combatants now engaged with great fury, and, after two or 
three passes. Booth ran the colonel through the body, and threw 
him on the ground, at the same time possessing himself of tiie 
colonel's sword. 

As soon as the colonel was become master of his speech, he called 
out to Booth in a very kind voice, and said, " You have done my 
business, and satisfied me that you are a man of honour, and that 
my brother James must have been mistaken ; for I am convinced 
that no man who will draw his sword in so gallant a manner is 
capable of being a rascal. D — ^n me, give me a buss, my dear 
boy : I ask your pardon for that infamous appellation I dis- 
honoured vour dignity with ; but, d— n me, if it was not purely 
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oat of love, and to give you an opportunity of doing yourself 
justiee, which I own you have done like a man of honour. What 
may be the oonsequenoe I know not; but I hope, at least, I shall 
live to reconcile you with my brother." 

Booth showed great oonoem, and even horror in his countenance. 
*• Why, my dear colonel," said he, " would you force me to this ? for 
Heaven's sake, tell me what I have ever done to offend you." 

" Me !" cried the colonel : " indeed, my dear child, you never did 
anytiiinff to offend me. Ifay^ I have acted the part of a Mend to 
you in the whole affedr. I maintained your cause with my brother 
as long as decency would permit : I could not flatly contradict him, 
thouf h, indeed, I scarce believed him. But what could I do ? if 
I had not fought with you, I must have been obliged to have fought 
with him ; however, I nope what is done will be sufficient, and mat 
matters may be accommodated without your being put to the 
necessity of fighting any more on this occasion." 

" Never regard me," cried Booth, eagerly ; " for Heaven's sake. * 
think of your own preservation. Let me put you into a chair, and 
get you a surgeon. 

" Thou art a noble lad," cries the colonel, who was now got on 
his legs, " and I am glad the business is so well over : for though 

?'onr sword went quite through, it slanted so that I apprehend 
here is little danger of life. However, I think there is enough 
done to put an honourable end to the affair, especially as you was 
so hasty to disarm me. I bleed a little, but I can walk to the house 
bv the water ; and if you will send me a chair thither I shall be 
ooliged to you." 

As the colonel refused anj assistance (indeed he was very able to 
walk without it, though with somewhat less dignity than usual), 
Booth set forward to Grosvenor Gate in order to procure the chair, 
and soon after returned with one to his friend; whom having con- 
veyed into it, he attended himself on foot into Bond Street, where 
then lived a very eminent surgeon. 

The surgeon, having probed the wound, turned towards Booth, 
who was apparently the guilty person, and said, with a smile, 
" Upon my word, sir, you have performed the business with great 
dexterity. 

** Sir," cries the colonel to the surgeon, ** I would not have you 
imagine I am afraid to die. 1 think I know more what belongs to 
the dignity of a man ; and, I believe, I have shown it at the head 
of a line of battle. Do not impute my concern to that fear, when 
I ask you whether there is or is not any danger." 

" B^ally, colonel," answered the surgeon, who well knew the 
oomplexion of the gentleman then under his hands, " it would 
appear like presumption to say that a man who has been just 
run through the body is in no manner of danger. But this, I think, 
I may assure you, that 1 yet perceive no very bad symptoms ; and, 
unless something worse should appear, or a fever be the consequence, 
I hope you may live to be again, with all your dignity, at the head 
of a line of battle." 
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" I am glad to hear that is vonr opinion/' quoth the oolonel ; 
" for I am not desirous of djring, tnough I am not afraid of it. But if 
anything worse than you apprehend should happen, I desire you 
will he a witness of my declaration, that this younff gentleman is 
entirely innocent. I forced him to do what he cud. My dear 
Booth,! am pleased matters are as they are. Ton are the first man 
that ever gained an advantage over me ; hut it was very lucky for 
you that you disarmed me, and I douht not hut you have the 
ec^uanimity to think so. If the husiness, therefore, has ended 
without doing anything to the purpose, it was Fortune's pleasure 
and neither ot our faults." 

Booth heartily emhraoed the colonel, and assured him of the 
great satisfaction he had received from the surgeon's opinion; and 
soon after the two combatants took their leave of each other. The 
colonel, after he was dressed, went in a chair to his lod^gs, 
and Booth walked on foot to his, where he luckily arrived without 
meeting any of Mr. Murphy's gang; a danj^er which never onoe 
occurred to nis imagination till he was out of it. 

The affair he had been about had indeed so entirely occupied his 
mind that it had obliterated every other idea; among the rest, it 
caused him so absolutely to forget the time of the day that, though 
he had exceeded the time of dininff above two hours, he had not 
the least suspicion of being at home later than usual. 



Cklt. YI.— In which the reader will find matter worthy his oonsideratioii. 

Amelia, having waited above an hour for her husband, concluded, 
as he was the most punctual man alive, that he had met with some 
engagement abroad, and sat down to her meal with her children* 
which, as it was always uncomfortable in the absence of her hus- 
. band, was very short ; so that, before his return, all (he apparatus 

/ of dining was entirely removed. 

Booth sat some time with his wife, expecting every minute when 
the little maid would make her appearance ; at last curiosity, I 
believe, rather than appetite, made him ask how long it was to 
dinner. '* To dinner, my dear?" answered Amelia; *'sure 3rou 
have dined, I hope ?" Booth replied in the negative ; upon wmoh 
his wife started from her chair, and bestirred herself as nimbly to 
provide him a repast as the most industrious hostess in the king- 
dom does when some unexpected guest of extraordinary quality 
arrives at her house. 

The reader has not, I think, from any passages hitherto recorded 
in this history, had much reason to accuse Amelia of a blameable 
curiosity ; he will not, I hope, conclude that she gave an instuice 
of any such fault, when, upon Booth's having so long overstayed 
his time, and so greatly mistaken the hour of the day, and upon 
Home other circumstances of his behaviour (for he was too hone.<t 
to bf ''aling any of his thoughts), she said to him« after 
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lie had done eating, — ** My dear, I am sure something more than 
ordinary has happened to-day, and I beg you will tell me what 
it is." 

Booth answered, that nothing of any consequence had happened; 
that he had been detained by a friend, whom he had met acci- 
dentally, longer than he expected. In snort, he made many shuf- 
fling and evasive answers, not boldly lying out, which, perhaps, 
'womd have succeeded, but poorly and vainly endeavouring to 
reconcile fedsehood with truth, an attempt which seldom fails to 
betray the most practised deceiver. 

How impossible was it, therefore, for poor Booth to succeed in an 
art for which Nature had so entirely disqualified him ! His coun- 
tenance, indeed, confessed faster than his tongue denied ; and the 
whole of his behaviour gave Amelia an alarm, and made her suspect 
something verv bad had happened ; and as her thoughts turned 
presently on the badness of their circumstances, she feared some 
mischief from his creditors had befallen him ; for she was too igno- 
rant of such matters to know that, if he had fallen into the hands 
of the Philistines (which is the name given by the faithful to bai- 
liflfe), he would hardly have been able so soon to recover his liberty. 
Boom at last jperceived her to be so uneasy, that, as he saw no 
hopes of contriving any fiction to satisfy her, he thought himself 
obliged to tell her the truth, or at least part of the truth, and con- 
fessed that he had had a little skirmish with Colonel Bath, in 
which, he said, the colonel had received a slight wound not at all 
dangerous ; " and this," says he, " is all the whole matter." — 
'* lilt be so," cries Amelia, " I thank Heaven no worse has hap- 
pened ; but why, my dear, will you ever converse with that madman, 
who can embrace a friend one moment and fight with him the 
next?" — "Nav, my dear," answered Booth, "you yourself must 
confess, thougn he be a little too much on the qm vive, he is a man 
of great honour and good-nature."—" Tell me not," replied she, 
" of such good-nature and honour as would sacrifice a friend and 
a whole family to a ridiculous whim. Heavens !" cried she, 
falling upon her knees, " from what misery have I escaped, from 
what nave these poor babes escaped, through your gracious pro- 
vidence this day! Then, turning to her husband, she cried, 
** But are you sure the monster's wound is no more dangerous than 
you say } a monster surely I may call him, who can quarrel with a 
man that could not, that 1 am convinced would not, offend him !" 

Upon this question. Booth repeated the assurances which the 
surgeon had g^ven them, perhaps with a little enlargement, which 
pretty well satisfied Amelia ; and, instead of blaming her husband 
ior what he had done, she tenderly embraced him, and again re- 
turned thanks to Heaven for his safety. 

In the evening, Booth insisted on paying a short visit to the 
colonel, highly against the inclination of Amelia, who, by many 
arguments and entreaties, endeavoured to dissuade her husband 
from continuing an acquaintance in which, she said, she should 
always foresee much danger for the future. However, she was at 
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last pieyailed upon to aoqtdesoe ; and Booth went to the oolonel* 
whose lodginffs happened to he in the verge as well as his own. 

He found the colonel in his nightgown and his great ohair, en- 
gaged with another officer at a game of chess. He rose immediately, 
and hayinff emhraced Booth, presented him to his friend, saying, 
he had the nonour to introduce to him as hrave and as fortitndinous 
a man as any in the king's dominions. He then took Booth with 
him into the next room, and desired him not to mention a word of 
what had happened in the morning, saying, '| I'm yer^r well satis* 
fied that no more has happened ; howeyer, as it ended in nothing, 
I could wish it might remain a secret." Booth told him he was 
heartily glad to find him so weU, and promised neyer to mention 
it more to any one. 

The game at chess being just begun, and neither of the parties 
having gained any considerable advantage, thev neither or them 
insisted on continuing it; and now the colonels antagonist took 
his leave, and left the colonel and Booth together. 

As soon as they were alone, tlie latter earnestly entreated the 
former to acquaint him with the real cause of his angrer ; " for, 
may I perish, cries Booth, ** if I can even guess what I nave ever 
done to offend either you, or your brother, Colonel James." 

" Look'ee, child," cries the colonel, ** I tell you I am for my own 
part satisfied ; for I am convinced a man who will fight can never 
be a rascal ; and therefore, why should you inquire any more of me 
at present ? When I see my brother James I hope to reconcile all 
matters, and perhaps no more swords need be drawn on this occa- 
sion." But Booth still persisting in his desire, the coloneL after 
some hesitation, with a tremendous oath, cried out, '* I do not 
think myself at liberty to refuse you after the indignity 1 offered 
you ; so, since you demand it of me, I will inform you. Mj brother * 
told me you had used him dishonourably, and had divelhcated his 
character behind his back. He gave me his word, too, that he was 
well assured of what he said. What could I have done ? thought 
own to you I did not believe him, and your behaviour since has 
convinced me I was in the right. I must either have ffivenhim.the 
lie and fought with him, or else I was obliged to behave as 1 did 
and fight with you. And now, my lad, I leave it to you to do as 
you please; but if you are laid under the necessity to do yourself 
farther justice it is your own fault." 

"Alas! colonel," answered Booth, ''besides the obligations I 
have to the colonel, I have really so much love for him, that I 
think of nothing less than resentment. All 1 wish is to have this 
affair brought to an iclaircissement, and to satisfy him that he is 
in an error : for tiiough his assertions are oruellv injurious, and I 
have never deserved them, yet I am tonvinced he would not aaj 
what he did not himself think. Some rascal, envious of his MencU 
ship for me, has belied me to him ; and the only resentment I 
desire is to convince him of his mistake." 

At these words the colonel grinned horribly a ghastly smile, or 
rather sneer, and answered, " Toung gentleman, you may do as 
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jrou please ; but, by the eternal dignity of man, if any man breath- 
ing had taken a liberty with my onaraoter,— here, here, Mr. Booth 
(showing his fingers), here, d — ^n me, should be his nostrils : he 
should breathe through my hands, and breathe his last, d—- n me." 

Booth answered, "1 think, colonel, I may appeal to your testi- 
mony that I dare do myself lustice ; since he who dare draw his 
Bword against you can hardly be supposed, to fear any other person : 
but I repeat to you again, that I loye Colonel James so well, and 
am so greatly obliged to him, that it would be almost indifferent to 
me whether I directed my sword against his breast or my own." 

The colonel's muscles were considerably softened by Booth's last 
speech ; but he again contracted them into a vast degree of fierce- 
ness before he cried out, " Bot, thou hast reason enough to be yain ; 
for thou art the first person that ever could proudly say he gained 
an advantage over me in combat. I believe, indeed, thou art not 
afraid of any man breathing ; and as I know thou hast some obli- 
ffations to my brother, I do not discommend thee, for nothing more 
Becomes the dignity of a man than gratitude. Besides, as I am 
satisfied my brother can produce the author of the slander (I say I 
am satisfied of that ; d—n me, if any man alive dares assert the 
eontrarv, for that would be to make my brother himself a liar), I 
will make him produce his author ; and then, my dear boy, your 



doing yourself proper justice there will bring you finely out of the 
whole affidr. As soon as my surgeon gives me leave to ffo abroad, 
which, I hope, will be in a few days, I will bring my brother James 
to a tavern, where you shall meet us ; and I wiliengage my honour, 
mywhole dignity to you, to make you friends." 

The assurance of the colonel gave Booth great pleasure ; for few 
persons ever loved a friend better than he did James ; and as for 
doin^ military justice on the author of that scandalous report which 
had mcensed nis friend against him, not Bath himself was ever more 
ready, on such an occasion, than Booth to execute it. He soon after 
took nis leave, and returned home in high spirits to his Amelia, 
whom he found in Mrs. Ellison's apartment, engaged in a party at 
ombre with that lady and her right honourable cousin. 

His lordshii) had, it seems, haa a second interview with the great 
man, and having obtained farther hopes (for I think there was not 
yet an absolute promise) of success in Mr. Booth's affairs, his usual 
^ood-nature brought him immediately to acquaint Mr. Booth with 
it. As he did not, tiierefore, find him at home, and as he met with 
the two ladies togetiier, he resolved to stay till his friend's return, 
which he was assured would not be long, especially as he was so 
hioky, he said, to have no particular engagement that whole 
evemng. 

We remarked before, that his lordship, at the first interview 
with Amelia, had distinguished her by a more particular address 
from the other ladies ; but that now appeared to be rather owing 
to his j>erfect good-breeding, as she was then to be considered as 
the mistress of the house, than from any other preference. His 
present behaviour made this still more manifest ; for, as he wqa 
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now in Mrs. Ellison's apartment, thougli she was his relation and 
an old acquaintance, he applied his conversation rather more to 
her than to Amelia. His eyes, indeed, were now and then guilty 
of the contrary distinction, but this was only by stealth, for they 
constantly withdrew the moment they were oiscoyered. In short, 
he treated Amelia with the greatest distance, and at the same time 
with the most profound and awful respect : his conyersation was so 
general, so lively, and so obliging, that Amelia, when she added to 
his agreeableness the obligations she had to him for his friendship 
to Booth, was certainly as much pleased with his lordship as any 
virtuous woman can possibly be with any man besides ner own 
husband. 

♦ 

Ohjlp. Yn.— CJontainmg yarioot matters. 

Wb have already mentioned the good-humour in which Booth 
returned home ; and the reader will easily believe it was not a 
little increased by the good-humour in which he found his com- 
pany. My lord received him with the utmost marks of friendship 
and affection, and told him that his affairs went on as well almost 
as he himself could desire, and that he doubted not very soon to 
wish him joy of a company. 

When Booth had made a proper return to all his lordship's 
unparalleled goodness, he whispered Amelia that the colonel was 
entirely out of danger and almost as well as himself. This made 
her satisfaction complete, threw her into such spirits, and gave 
such a lustre to her eyes, that her face, as Horace says, was too 
dazzling to be looked at ; it was certainly too handsome to be looked 
At without the highest admiration. 

His lordship departed about ten o'clock, and left the company in 
raptures with him, especially the two ladies, of whom it is oiiBcult 
to say which exceeded the other in his commendations. Mrs. 
Ellison swore she believed he was the best of all humankind ; 
and Amelia, without making any exception, declared he was the 
finest gentleman and the most agreeable man she had ever seen in. 
her me ; adding, it was a great pity he should remain sinf le. 
''That's true, indeed," cries Mrs. Ellison; "and I have often 
lamented it; nay, I am astonished at it, considering the great 
liking he always shows for our sex, and he may certainly have the 
choice of all. The real reason, I believe, is his fondness for his 
sister's children. I declare, madam, if you was to see his behaviour 
to them you would think they were his own. Indeed, he is vastly- 
fond of all manner of children." ** Good creature !" cries Amelia : 
" if ever he does me the honour of another visit, I am resolved I 
will show him my little things. I think, Mrs. Ellison, as you say 
my lord loves cmldren, I may say, without vanity, he will not see 
many such." — " No, indeed, will ne not," answered Mrs. Ellison : 
'* and now I think on't, madam, I wonder at my own stupidity in 
never makinjg the offer before ; but, since you put it into my head, 
if you will give me leave, I'll take master and miss to wait on my 
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lord's nephew and niece. They are very pretty behaved children ; 
and little master and miss will be, I dare swear, very happy in their 
acquaintance : besides, if my lord himself shoidd see them, I know 
what will happen, for he is the most generous of all human beingfs." 

Amelia very readily accepted the favour which Mrs. Ellison 
offered her ; but Booth expressed some reluctance, " Upon my word, 
my dear," said he, with a smile, " this behaviour of ours puts me 
in mind of the common conduct of beggars ; who, whenever they 
receive a favour, are sure to send other objects to the same fountain 
of charity. Don't we, my dear, repay our obligations to my lord 
in the same manner, by sending our children a-begging to him ?" 

" beastly !" cries Mrs. Ellison : " how could such a thought 
enter your brains? I*protest, madam, I begin to grow ashamed of 
this husband of yours. How can you have so vidgar a way of 
thioking > Begging indeed ! the poor little dear things a-begging ! 
if my lord was capable of such a thought, though he was my own 
brother instead of my cousin, I should scorn him too much ever to 
enter his doors."— "0, dear madam," answered Amelia, "you 
take Mr. Booth too seriously, when he was only in jest ; and the 
children shall wait upon you whenever you please." 

Though Booth had been a little more m earnest than Amelia had 
represented him, and was not, perhaps, quite so much in the wrong 
as ne was considered by Mrs. Ellison ; yet, seeing there were two to 
one against him, he wisely thought p^roper to recede, and let his 
simile go off with that air of a jest wbich his wife had given it. 

Mrs. Ellison, however, could not let it pass without pajring some 
compliments to Amelia's understanding, nor without some obscure 
reflections upon Booth, with whom she was more offended than the 
matter required. She was, indeed, a woman of most profuse gene- 
rosity, ana could not bear a thought which she deemed vulgar or 
sneaking. She afterwards launched forth the most profuse enco- 
miums of his lordship's liberality ; and concluded the evening with 
some instances which he had given of that virtue, which, if not the 
noblest, is, perhaps, one of the most useful to society, with which 
great and nch men can be endowed. 

The next morning early, Serjeant Atkinson came to wait on 
Lieutenant Booth, and desired to speak with his honour in private ; 
upon which, the lieutenant and seijeant took a walk together in 
the Park. Booth expected, every minute, when the serjeant would 
open his mouth, under which expectation he continued till he came 
to the end of the Mall, and so he might have continued till he 
came to the end of the world ; for, though several words stood at 
the end of the seneant's lips, there they were likely to remain for 
ever. He was, inaeed, in the condition of a miser, whom a chari- 
table impulse has compelled to draw a few pence to the edge of his 
pocket, where they are altogether as secure as if they were in the 
oottom ; for, as the one has not the heart to part with a farthing, 
so neither had the other the heart to speak a word. 

Booth, at length, wondering that the serjeant did not speak, asked 
him, what his business was ; when the latter, with a stammering 
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Toice. htfnok the foDowin^ 9peiiofjz—** I kope, or. jovr konour 
wiUiioibesiifT7,iM)rUkea&7tlmiffau»Qf ■«: I do lame yon* 
it it not of my leekn^; naj, I dare not woeeed in the matter 
without fintaiJdniryoiiirknve. Indeed,]! I had taken any liberties 
from the goodneie yon haie been p kae ed to ihiMr me^ I ilHNdd look 
npon myielf as one of the moetvetthks and dcsnkahfe of wietd^ 
bat nochiBr is farther Cram my thoo^tk I know the diatanoe 
whidi it between ne; and beeaoee yonr honour haa been eo kind 



and good aa to treat me with more &miliazity than any other offioer 
erer did, if I had been baee enoo^ to take any frecdmns, or to en- 
croadi npon yonr hononr^s coodnees, I dkoold dewrre to be whipped 
throodi the raiment. I hope* there&ie, iir« yon will not snspect 
me ofimy flac£ attempt." 

''What ean all thu mean. Atkinaonr eries Booth: ''what 
mighty matter wonld yon introduce with all this preTiona mooiogj r'* 

*' I am almost ashained and afraid to mention it, ' anawerea the eer- 
jeant ; ** and yet I am sore your honour will belieTe what I bare said, 
and not think anything owing to my owiLpresomption; ud, at the 
tame time, I haye no reaeon to tlunk yon would do anything to 
spMiil my fortone in an honest way, wiien it is dropped into my lap 
withoot my own aeeking; for, may I penah, if it is not all the 
lady's goocmeis ; and I hope in heayeiL with yonr honour's leave, 
I sballiiye to make her amends for it. In a word, that we may 
not detain the reader^a euriosity quite so long as he did Booth' a, 
he acquainted that gentleman that he had an oflfer of marriage 
from a lady of hia acauaintanoe^ to whoee company he had intro- 
duced him, and deairea hia permiaaion to accept of it 

Booth must have been very dulL indeed, it after what the aer- 
ieant had said, and after what he had heard Mrs. Ellison say, he 
had wanted any information concerning the lady. He answered 
him briskly ana cheerfully, that he had his free consent to marry 
any woman whatever ; " and the greater and richer she is," added 
he, *' ihe more I ahall be pleased with the match. I don't inquire 
who the lady ia,'' aaid he, smiling; "but I hope she will make aa 
good a wife, as, I am convinced, her husband will deserve." 

" Tour honour haa been always too eood to me," cries Atkinson : 
" but this I promise you, I will do aH in my power to merit the 
kindness she is pleased to show me. I will be bdd to say, she will 
marry an honest man, though he is but a poor one ; and ahe shall 
never want anything: which! can give her or do for her, while my 
name is Joseph Atkinson." 

" And so her name is a secret, Joe, is it }" cries Booth. 

" Why, sir/' answered the serieant, " I hope your honour will 
not insist upon knowing that, aa 1 think it would be dishonourable 
in me to mention it." , 

" Not at all," replied Booth :" I am the farthest in the world 
from any such desire. I know you better than to imagine you 
would disclose the name of the fair lady." Booth then shook 
Atkinson heartily by the hand, and assured him earnestly of the 
Joy he had in his good fortune ; for which the good seijeant failed 
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not of makine all proper acknowledgments. After whicli they 
departed, and jBooth returned home. 

As Mrs. Ellison opened the door, Booth hastily rushed by ; for he 
had the utmost difficulty to prevent laughing in her face. He ran 
direothrnp stairs, and, throwisg himself into a chair, dischar^d such 
a fit 01 laughter, as greatly surprised, and at first almost frightened 
his wife. 

Amelia, it will be supposed, presently inquired into the cause of 
this phenomenon, with which Booth, as soon as he was able (for 
that was not within a few minutes), acquainted her. The news did 
not affect her in the same manner as it had affected her husband. 
On the contrary, she cried, " I protest I cannot guess what makes 
you see it in so ridiculous a light. I really think Mrs. Ellison has 
chosen very well. I am convinced Joe will make her one of the 
beat of husbands ; and in my opinion that is the greatest blessing 
a woman can be possessed of." 

However, when Mrs. Ellison came into her room a little while 
afterwards to fetch the children, Amelia became of a more risible 
disposition ; especially when the former, turning to Booth, who was 
then present, said, ** So, captain, my jaunty sergeant was very early 
here this morning : I scolded my maid heartily for letting him wait 
so long in the entry like a lackey, when she might have shown 
him into my inner apartment :" at which words Booth burst into a 
very loud laugh ; and Amelia herself o^d no more prevent laugh- 
ing than she could blushing. 

^* Heyday !" cried Mrs. Ellison : " what have'I said to cause aU 
this mirth V and at the same time blushed, and looked very silly, 
as is alwavs the case with persons who suspect themselves to be the 
objects 01 laughter, wi&out absolutely taking what it is which. 
makes them ridiculous. 

Booth still continued laughing ; but Amelia, composing her mus- 
cles, said, *'I ask your pardon, dear Mrs. Ellison ; but Mr. Booth 
has been in a strange giggling humour all this morning, and I 
really think it is infectious. 

**1 ask your pardon too, madam," cries Booth; *'but one is 
sometimes unaccountably foolish." 

" Nay, but seriously," said she, " what is the matter ? Sometjhing 
I said about the serjeant, I believe ; but ^ou mav laugh as much 
as you please. I am not ashamed of owning, I think mm one of 
the prettiest fellows I ever saw in my life ; and, I own, I scolded 
my maid at suffering him to wait in my entry ; and where is the 
mighty ridiculous matter, pray?" 

" None at all," answered Booth ; " and, I hope, the next time he 
"will be ushered into your inner apartment." 

"Why should he not, sir?" repKed she : "for wherever he is 
ushered, 1 am convinced he will oehave himself as a gentleinan 
should." 

Here Amelia put an end to the discourse, or it might have pro- 
ceeded to very great lengths ; for Booth was of a waggish inclina- 
tion, and Mrs. Ellison was not a lady of the nicest deucacy. 

L 
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OuAW. ym.— The heroio behftTionr of Colonel Batlu 

Booth went this morning to pay a seoond visit to the colonel, 
where he found Colonel James. Both the colonel and the lieutenant 
appeared a Utde shocked at their first meeting ; hut matters were 
soon cleared up ; for Ihe former presently advanced to the latter, 
shook him heartQy hy the hand, and said, — *' Mr. Booth, I am 
ashamed to see you ; for I have injured you. and I heartily ask 
your pardon. I am now perfectly convinced, that what I hinted to 
my hrother, and which I find had like to have produced such fatal 
consequences, was entirely groundless. If you will he contented 
with my asking your pardon, and spare me the disagreeahle remem- 
hrance of what led me into my error, I shall esteem it as the high- 
est ohligation." 

Booth answered, *' As to what regards yourself, my dear colonel, 
I am abundantly satisfied ; hut as, I am convinced, some rascal has 
been my enemy with you in the cruelest manner, I hope you will 
not deny me the oppottuoity of kicking him through the world." 

" By all the dignity of man," cries Colonel Bath, " the boy speaks 
with spirit, and his request is reasonable." 

Colonel James hesitated a moment, and then whispered^ Booth, 
that he would give him all the satisfaction imaginable concerning 
the whole affair, when they were alone together; upon which 
Booth addressing himself to Colonel Bath, the discourse turned on 
other matters, during the remainder of the visit, which was but 
short ; and then both went away together, leaving Colonel Bath as 
well as it was possible to expect, more to the satisfaction of Booth 
than of Colonel James, who would not have been displeased if his. 
wound had been more dangerous; for he was ^wn somewhat 
weary of a disposition that ne rather called captious than heroic, 
and which, as he every day more and more hated his wife, he 
apprehended might some time or other give him some trouble ; for 
Bath was the most affectionate of brothers, and had often sworn, in 
the presence of James, that he would eat any man alive who should 
use his sister ill. 

Colonel Bath was well satisfied that his brother and the lieute- 
nant were gone out with a design of tilting, from which he offered 
not a syllable to dissuade them, as he was convinced it was right, 
and that Booth could not in honour take, nor the colonel give, any 
less satisfaction. When thejr had been gone therefore about half 
93k hour, he rang his bell, to inquire if there was any news of his 
brother ; a question which he repeated everjr ten minutes, for the 
space of two hours, when, having heard nothing of him, he began 
to conclude that both were killed on the spot. 

While he was in this state of anxiety, his sister came to see him : 
for, notwithstanding his desire of keeping it a secret, the duel had 
blazed all over the town. After receiving some kind congratula- 
tions on his safety, and some unkind hints concerning the warmth 
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of his temper, the colonel asked her when she had seen her hus- 
band: she answered, not that morning:. He then communicated 
to her his suspicion ; and told her he was convinced his brother had 
drawn his sword that dav ; and that as neither of them had heard 
anything from him, he began to apprehend the worst that could 
happen. 

[Neither Miss Bellamy nor Mrs. Gibber were ever in a greater 
consternation on the sta^e, tlian now appeared in the countenance 
of Mrs. James. *' Good heavens I brotiier," cries she, *' what do 
you tell me ? you have frightened me to death. Let your man get 
me a glass of water immediately, if you have not a mind to see me 
die before your face. When, where, how was this quarrel ? why did 
vou not prevent it, if you knew of it ? is it not enough to be every 
oiay tormenting me with hazarding your own life ; but must you 
bring the life of one, who you know must be, and ought to be, so 
much the dearest of all to me, into danger i Take your sword, 
brother, take your sword, and |)lunge it into my bosom : it would 
be kinder of you than to fill it with such dreads and terrors." Here 
she swallowed the glass of water ; and then threw herself back in 
her chair, as if she nad intended to faint away. 

Perhaps, if she had so, the colonel would have lent her no assist- 
ance ; for she had hurt him more than by ten thousand stabs. He 
sat erect in his chair, with his eyebrows knit, his forehead wrinkled, 
his eves flashing Are, his teeth grating against each other, and 
breathing horror all around him. In this posture he sat for some 
time silent, casting disdainful looks at his sister. At last, his 
voice found its way through a passion which had almost choked 
him ; and he cried out, ** Sister, what have I done to deserve the 
opinion you express of me? which of my actions has made you con- 
clude that I am a rascal and a coward ? look at that poor sword, 
which never woman yet saw but in its sheath ; — what has that 
done to merit your desire that it should be contaminated with the 
blood of a woman }" 

**Alas ! brother," cried she, ''I know not what you say : you are 
desirous, I believe, to terrify me out of the little senses I have left. 
What can I have said, in the agonies of grief into which you threw 
me, to deserve this passion }" 

'* What have you said ?'* answered the colonel : "you have said 



that which, if a man had spoken, nay, d — n me, if he had but 
hinted that he durst even think, I would have made him eat my 
sword, by all the dignity of man ; I would have crumbled his sotQ 



into x>owder. But I consider that the words were spoken by a 
woman, and I am calm again. Consider, my dear, that you are 
my sister, and behave yourself with more spint. I have only men- 
tioned to you my surmise. It may not have happened as I suspect : 
but let what will have happened, you will have the comfort that 
your husband has behaved himself with becoming dignity, and lies 
in the bed of honour." 

" Talk not to me of such comfort," replied the lady : " it is a 
loss I cannot survive. But why do I sit here lamenting myself } I 
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will go tliis instant, and know tlie wont of my &te, if my trembling' 
limbs will carry me to my ooaoh. Qood morrow, dear brother; 
whatever become of me, I am glad to find yon oat of danger." The 
colonel paid her his ivroper oompliments, and she then left the 
room ; bnt retamed instantly back, saying, '* Brother, I mnst be^ 
the fkvonr of you to let yonr footman step to my mantaamaker : I 
am sore it is a miraele, in my present distraetea condition, how it I 

came into my head." The footman was presently summoned, and | 



Mrs. James aeliyered him his message, wnich was, to countermand 
the orders which she had given that very morning, to make her up 
a new suit of brocade. *' Heaven knows," says die, "now, when 
I can wear brocade, or whether ever I shall wear it." And now, 
havinff repeated her message with great exactness, lest there 
shoulcf be any mistake, she asain lamented her wretdied situation, 
and then departed, leaving tne colonel in full expectation of hear- 
ing speedy news of the hM issue of the battle. 

But, though the reader should entertain the same curiosity, we 
must be excused from satisfying it, till we have first accounted for 
an incident which we have related in this very chapter, and which 
we think deserves some solutiim; the critie, I am convinced, 
already is apprised, that I mean the firioidly behaviour of James 
to Booth, wmoh, from what we have before recorded, seemed so 
little to be expected. 

It must be remembered, that the anger which the former of 
the gentlemen had conceived a^rainst tide latter, arose entirely 
from the fiilse aceonnt given by Miss Matthews of Booth, whom that 
ladv had accused to Colonel James of having as basely as wickedly 
traduced his character. 

Now, of all the ministers of vengeanee, tiiere ue none witii whom 
the devil deals so treacherously, as with thoae whom he employs in 
executiiig the mischievous purposes of an angry mistress ; f<v no 
sooner is revenge exeented on an offending lover, than it is sure to 
be repented ; and all the anger, which before raged against the 
beloved object, returns with double furv on the head of his assassin. 

Miss Matthews, therefore, no sooner heard that Booth was killed 
(for so was the repMt at firrt), and by a colonel of tiie army, than 
ahe immediately concluded it to be Jamee. She was extremely 
shocked with the news, and her heart instently b^jan to relent. 
All the reasons, on which she had founded her love, recurred in 
the strongest and liveliest coloars to her mind, and ail the eausea 
of her hatred sunk down and disappened ; or if the least remem- 
brance of anjrthing whieh had disobliged her remained, her heart 
became his aedous advocate, and soon satisfied her that her own. 
fates were more to be blamed than he ; and that, without being a 
villain, he could have acted no otherwiBe than he had done. 

In this temper of mind, she looked on herself as the murderer of 
an innocent man, and what to her was much worse, of the man she 
had loved, and still did love, with all the violence imaginable. She 
looked on James as the tool with which she had done this murder ; 
and, as it ia usual for people^ who have rashly or inadvertently 
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made any animate or inanimate tbing the instrament of misoliief. 
to hate the innocent means by which the miBchief was effectea 
(for this is a subtle method whioh the mind inyents to exense our- 
selves, the last objects on whom we would willingly wreak our 
yen^feanoe) ; so Miss Matthews now hated and cursed James as the 
efficient cause of that act whioh she herself had oontnved, and 
laboured to carry into execution. 

She sat down therefore in a furious agitation, little short of 
madness, and wrote the following letter t-— 

<* I hope thn will find jon in tiiA hands of jnstios, Ibr fhe morder of one of the best 
firiendB tiiat ever man waa bleaaed with. In one aenae, indeed, he may aeem to haya 
deserved his fiite, by ohooaing a fool for a friend ; for who but a fool would have be- 
lieved what the anger and raee of an iigured woman suggested F a story so impro- 
bable, that I oonld scarce be wooght in earnest when I mentioned it. 

" Know, then, orael wretoh, that poor Booth loved you of all men breathing ; and 
waa, I beUere, in your commendation, gniltjr of as muoh faladiood as I waa in idaat I 
told you concerning him. 

"if this knowkdge maikes you miserable, it is no more than tou have made the 
unhappy •• P. Maxthxwb." 



Chap. IX.— Being the last chapter of the fifth book. 

We shall now return to Colonel James and Mr. Booth, who walked 
together from Colonel Bath's lodging with muoh more peaceable 
intentions than that g^entleman had coi^eotured, who dreamed of 
noUiing but swords and guns, and implements of war. 

The Birdoa^e-walk in the Park was the scene appointed by James 
for unburdening his mind : thither they came, and there James 
acquainted Booth with all that which the reader knows already, 
and gave him the letter whioh we haye inserted at the end of the 
last chapter. 

Booth expressed great astonishment at thiff relation, not without 
venting some detestation of the wickedness of Miss Itatthews; 
upon whidi, James took him up, saying, he ought not to speak 
with such abhorrence of faults which love for him nad occasioned. 

*' Can you mention love, my dear colonel," cried Booth, " and 
Buoh a woman in the same breath ?" 

** Yes, faith I can I," mjb James ; " for the devil take me, if I 
know a more lovely woman in the world." Here he began to 
describe her whole person ; but as we cannot insert all the descrip- 
tion, so we shall omit it all ; and concluded with saying, " Curse 
me, if I don't think her the finest creature in^the universe. I would 
give half my estate. Booth, she loved me as well as she does you ; 
though, on second consideration, I believe I should repent that 
bargain ; for then, very possibly, I should not care a farthing for 
her?' 

'* You will pardon me, dear colonel," answered Booth ; '' but to 
me there appears somewhat very singular in your way of thinking. 
Beauty is mdeed the object of liking, great qualities of admiration, 
good ones of esteem ; but the devil take me, if I think anything 
but love to be the object of love." 
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**U tiieteaot mMdiiiir too HJiiak^^ivplied JoMt. «*iB tiise 

r' lioD? but without eonsdning it ib that hghU n it not <tf 
things the noit inspidf all oil ! all sogmr! aouds! it io 
eaooghtoekrvthediarp-aetaiipetiteof apanoB. Aeida iiirdy are 
the moot Hkeiy to qioMeii.'* 

''I do not lore feaaooinr IB alkmiei.'' cries Booth: ''hot with 
legaid to lore, I dedaze i never mvnd anything dojing init. I 
have Hred almost alooe with ay wife near three yean together, 
was nerer tired with her company, nor ever wished for any other; 
and, I am sore^ I never ta^ed any of the aeid yoa mention to 
qoieken my appetite." 

** This is all Terr extraordinary and romantie to me»" answered 
the colonel: **if t was to be shot up three jrears with the same 
womaiL whidi Heaven forhid! nothing, I tmnk, conld keep me 
aliye, bat a tempter as violent as that of Miss Matthews : as to 
love, it would make me sick to death in the twentieth part of that 
time. If I was so condemned, let me see, what would I wbh the 
woman to be ? I think no one virtue would be sufficient. With the 
spirit of a ti(^ess, I would have her be a prude, a sndd, a scholar, 
a critic, a wit, a politician, and a Jacobite; and then, perhaps, 
eternal opposition would keep up our spirits; and, wishing one 
another oaily at the devil, we snould make a shift to drag on a 
damnable state of life, without much spleen or vapours.** 

" And as you do not intend," cries Booth, "to break with this 
woman }" 

** Not more than I have already, if I can help it,'* answered the 
colonel. 

" And you will be reconciled to her ?" said Booth. 

"Tes, faith ! will I, if I can," answered the colonel; "I hope 
you have no objection." 

" None, my dear friend," said Booth, " unless on your account." 

" I do believe you," said the colonel ; " and yet, let me tell you, 
you are a very extraordinary man, not to desire me tp quit her on 
your own account. Upon my soul, I beg^ to pity the woman, who 
has placed her affection, perhaps on the only man m England of your 

ae, who would not return it. But, for my part, I promise you, I 
JB her beyond all other women ; and whilst that is the case, my 
boy, if her mind was as full of iniquity as Pandora's box was of 
diseases, I'd hug her close in my arms, and only take as much care 
as possible to keep the lid down for fear of mischief. But come, 
dear Booth," said he, ** let us consider your idOTairs, for I am ashamed 
of having neglected them so long; and the only anger I have 
against this wench is, that she was the occasion of it." 

Booth then acquainted the colonel with the promises he had 
received from the noble lord : upon which, James shook him by the 
hand, and heartily wished him joy, crying, " I do assure you, if 
you nave his interest; you will need no other : I did not know 
you was acquainted with him." 

To which Mr. Booth answered, that he was but a new acquaint- 
ance, and that he was recommended to him by a lady. 
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"A lady !** cries the colonel : " well, I don't ask her name. You are 
a happy man, Booth, amongst the women ; I assure you, you could 
have no stronger recommendation. The peer loves the ladies, I 
believe, as well as ever Marc Antony did ; and it is not his fault, 
if he, has not spent as mueh upon them. If he once fixes his eye on 
a woman, he will stick at nothing to get her." 

" Ay, indeed !" cries Booth : " is that his character ?" 

"Ay, faith !" answered the colonel, " and the character of most 
men besides him. Few of them, I mean, will stick at anything 
besides their money. Jusqu*d la bourse is sometimes the boundary 
of love as well as friendship : and, indeed, I never knew any otiier 
man part with his money so verv freely on these occasions. You 
see, dear Booth, the confidence I have in your honour." 

" I hope, indeed, jou have," cries Booth ; " but I don't see what 
instance you now give me of that confidence." 

" Have not I shown you," answered James, " where you may 
carry your goods to market ? I can assure you, miy friend, tbat is a 
secret I would not impart to every man in your situation, and all 
ciroumstances considered." 

•*I am very sorry, sir," cries Booth, very gravely, and turning as 
pale as death, " you should entertain a thought of this kind ; a 
thought which has almost frozen up my blood. I am unwilling to 
believe there are such villains in the world ; but there is none of 
them whom I should detest half so much as myself, if my own mind 
had ever suggested to me a hint of that kind. I have tasted of 
some distresses of life, and I know not to what greater I may be 
driven ; but my honour, I thank Heaven, is in my owu power ; 
and I can boldly say to Fortune, she shall not rob me of it.' 

"Have I not expressed that confidence, my dear Booth?" 
answered the colonel. " And what you say now well justifies my 
opinion: for I do agree with you, that, considering all things, 
it would be the highest instance of dishonour." 

"Dishonour, indeed!" returned Booth: "what! to prostitute 
my wife ! Can I think there is such a wretch breathing ? 

" I don't know that," said the colonel : " but I am sure it was 
very far from my intention to insinuate the least hint of any such 
matter to you. Nor can I imagine how you yourself could conceive 
such a thought. The goods I meant were no other than the charm- 
ing person of Miss Matthews, for whom I am convinced my lord 
would bid a swingeing price against me." 

Booth's countenance greatly cleared up at this declaration, and 
he answered with a smile, that he hoped he need not give the 
Dolonel any assurances on that head. However, though he was 
satisfied with regard to the colonel's suspicions ; yet some chimeras 
now arose in his brain, which gave him no very agreeable sensations. 
What these were, the sagacious reader may probably suspect ; but 
if he should not, we may, perhaps, have occasion to open them in 
the sequel. Here we will put an end to this dialogue, and to the 
fifth book of this history. 



m 



BOOK VI. 



Ck4V. t— Pibmujiju* on. boaaty, wHii oov I^bbm msfeten. 

Ths eolond and Booth walked together to the ktter's lodgingrs: 
for, aa it waa not that daT m the wetk m whidi aU parts of the 
town aie mdiffennl> Boodi eaokl not wait on the coloneL 

Wham they aimed in Spring Chffdous Bootii* to hia great sarprise, 
fmind no one at home hot tiie maid. L& tmth Amelia had aoe<Mn- 
nanied Mrs* Ettiaoii and her duldren to hia krdahip's ; ^Nr, aa her 
mUe girl ahowed a gnat nnwillinneaa to go without her, tiie fond 
mother waa eaniy patanaded to make one of the eompany. 

Booth had Maiee nahered the eohm^ np to hb apartaaent, when 
n aerrant from Mra^JameaknoekcdhastilT at the door. The lady, 
aot meeting with her hnaband at her retom hoaae* hegan to despair 
of him, and pcrfoimed ererythiBg whieh was Aeemt on the 
oeeaaion. An apotbeeary was preaenti j ealled with hartshorn and 
aid yolatile, a doctor was sent mr, and meaaoigers were despatched 
erety way ; amoagat the rest* one waa aent to inquire at the 
lodgmga of hia snppoaed antaconisL 

The serrant, hearing that his maalor waa alire and weU above 
stairs, ran np eagerly to aeqiiaint him with the dreadfol situation 
in whieh he feft his miaerame huiy at home, and likewise with the 
oeeaaion of all her distress, saying, that hia lady had been at her 
Inother's, and had there head timt hiahonoor was killed in a dael 
by Captain Booth. 

The edonel smiled at thia aecoont, and bid the serrant make 
haste back to oontradiet it : and then, taming to Booth, he said, 
''Was there erer sneh anodier fellow aa this broUierof mine? I 
thought indeed his behaTiour was somewhat odd at the time. I 
•uppooe he orerheard me whisper that I would give you satisfaction, 
andT thence concluded, we went together with a design of tilting. 
D — ^n the fellow ! I begin to grow heartily sick of him ; and wiui 
I oould get well rid of him without euttinsr hia throat, which I 
sometimes a|)preheiid he will insist on my ooing, as a return for 
myntting him made a lieutenant- ooloneL" 

whilst these two gentlemen were commenting on the character 
of the third, Amelia and her company returned, and all presently 
ouneup stairs, not only the children, but the two ladies, laden with 
trinkets as if ther had been come from a frir. Amelia, who had 
been highly delighted all the morning with the ezoessiYe pleasure 
which her children eigored, when she saw Colonel James with her 
husband, and perceiTed the most manifest marks of that recon- 
ciliation which she knew had been so long and so earnestly wi^ed 
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by Bootli, beoame ab transported with joy, that her happiness was 
soaioe ;oapable of addition. Exercise had painted her faoe with 
yermilion ; and the highest {^ood-humour had so sweetened every 
featnre, and a vast flow of spirits had so liffhtened np her bright 
eves, that she was all a-blaze of beauty. She seemed, indeed, as 
'^ '!ton sublimely describes Eye, 



eyee 
Mill 



Again,— 



" Adom'd 
With whttt! all earth or heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable : 



, Ghraoe was in all her steps, heaven in her eye. 
In every gestore dignity and love. 



Or, as WaUer sweetly, though less sublimely sings :-^ 

SweetnesSj truth, and every grace. 
Which tmie and nse are wont to teach. 
The eye may in a moment reach, 
' And read distmctly in her face. 

Or, to mention one poet more, and him of all the sweetest, she 
seemed to be the very person of whom Suckling wrote the following 
lines, where, speaking of Cupid, he says, — 

AU his lovely looks, his pleasing fires ; 

All his sweet motions, all his taking smiles ; 
All that awakes, all that inflames desires ; 

All that sweetly commands, all that beguiles ;— 
He does into one pair of eyes convey. 
And there begs leave that he himse^may stay. 

Such was Amelia at this time when she entered the room ; and, 
having paid her respects to the colonel, she went up to her husband, 
and cried, ** 0, my dear ! never were any creatures so happy as 
your little things nave been this whole morning ; and all owing to 
my lord's goodness : sure never was anything so good-natured and 
so generous !" She then made the children produce their presents, 
the value of which amounted to a pretty large sum ; for there was 
a gold watch amongst the trinkets, that cost above twenty guineas. 

instead of discovering so much satisfi^ction on this occasion as 
Amelia expected, Booth very gravely answered, ** And pray, my 
dear, how are we to repay all these obligations to his lordship ?" — 
"How can you ask so strange a question?" cries Mrs. Ellison: 
" how little do you know of the soul of generosity (for sure my 
cousin deserves that name), when you call a few little trinkets 
given to children an obligation !** — " Indeed, my dear," cries 
Amelia, " I would have stopped his hand, if it had been possible ; 
nay, I was forced, at last, absolutely to refuse, or I believe ne would 
have laid a hundred pounds out on the children ; for I never saw 
any one so fond of children, which convinces me he is one of the 
best of men : but I ask your pardon, colonel," said she, turning to 
him : " I should not entertain you with these subjects ; yet 1 know 
you have goodness enough to excuse the folly of a mother." 

The colonel made a very low assenting bow ; and soon after they 
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all sat down to a small repast ; for the colonel had promised Bootli 
to dine with him when they first came home together; and what he 
had sinoe heard from his own house, gaye him still less inclination 
than ever to repair thither. 

But, heddes hoth these, there was a third and stronfrer induce^ 
ment to him to pass the day with his friend ; and this was a desire 
of passing it with his friend s wife. When the colonel had first seen 
Amelia in France, she was but just recovered from a consumptive 
habit, and looked pale and thin : besides, his engagements with 
Miss fiath at that time took total possession of him, and guarded 
his heart from the impressions ot another woman ; and when he had 
dined with her in town, the vexations through which she had lately 
passed had somewhat deadened her beauty : besides, he was then 
engaged, as we have seen, in a very warm pursuit of a new mistress ; 
but now he had no such impediment : for though the reader has* 
just before seen his Warm declaration of a passion for Miss Matthews, 
yet it may be remembered that he had been in possession of her for 
above a fortnight : and one of the happy pro^rties of this kind of 
passion is, that it can with equal violence love half a dozen, or half 
a score different obiects, at one and the same time. 

But, indeed, sucn were the charms now displayed by Amelia, of 
which we endeavoured above to draw some faint resemblance^ that 
I)erhap8 no other beautv could have secured him from their influ- 
ence : and here, to confess a truth in his favour, however the grave, 
or rather the hypocritical part of mankind may censure it, I am 
firmly persuaded, that to withdraw admiration from exquisite 
beauty, or to feel no delight in gaziujj: at it, is as impossible as to 
feel no warmth from the most scorching rays of the sun. To run 
away is all that is in our power ; and in the former case, if it must 
be allowed we have the power of running away, it must be allowed 
also that it requires the strongest resolution to execute it ; for when, 
as Dryden says, — 

An Fandiae is open'd in » face, 

how natural is the desire of going thither ! and how difficult to 
quit the lovely prospect ! 

And yet, however difficult this may be, my young readers, it is 
absolutely necessary, and that immediately too : flatter not yourself 
that iire will not scorch as well as warm ; and the longer we stay 
within its reach, the more we shall bum. The admiration of a 
beautiful woman, though the wife of our dearest friend, may at first 
perhaps be innocent ; but let us not flatter ourselves it will always 
remain so : desire is sure to succeed ; and wishes, hopes, designs, 
with a long train of mischiefs, tread close at our heels. In anairs 
of this kind, we may most properly apply the well-known remark of 
nemo repente fuit turpissimus. It fares, indeed, with us, on this 
occasion, as with the unwary traveller in some parts of Arabia the 
Desert, whom the treacherous sands imperceptibly betray till he is 
overwhelmed and lost. In both cases, the only safety is by withdraw- 
ing our feet the very first moment we perceive them cdiding. 
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' This digression may appear impertinent to some readers; we 
eonld not, however, avoid the opportunity of oflferinff the above 
hmts : since, of all passions, there is none against which we should 
so strongly fortify ourselves as this, which is generally called love ; 
for no other lays before us, especially in the tumultuous days of 
youth, such sweet, such strong, and almost irresistible temptations : 
none has produced in private life such fatal and lamentable 
tragedies ; and, what is worst of all, there is none, to whose poison 
and infatuation the best of minds are so liable. Ambition scarce 
ever produces anjr evil, but when it reigns in cruel and savage 
bosoms ; and avarice seldom flourishes at all but in the basest and 
poorest soil. Love, on the contrary, sprouts usually up in the 
richest and noblest minds ; but there, unless nicely watched, pruned, 
and cultivated, and carefully kept clear of those vicious weeds 
which are too apt to surround it, it oranohes forth into wildness and 
disorder, produces nothing desirable, but chokes up and kills what- 
ever is good and noble in tne mind where it so abounds. In short, 
to drop the allegory, not only tenderness and good-nature, but 
bravery, generosity, and every virtue are often made the instru- 
ments of effecting the most atrocious purposes of this all-subduing 
tyrant. 



Chap. II.— Which wfll not appear, we presume, unnatural to all married readers. 

If the table of poor Booth afforded but an indifferent repast 
to the ooloners hunger, here was most excellent entertainment of 
a much higher kind. The colonel began now to wonder within 
himself at his not having before discovered such incomparable 
beauty and excellence. This wonder was indeed so natural, 
that, lest it should arise likewise in the reader, we thought proper 
to give the solution of it in the preceding chapter. 

During the first two hours, the colonel scarce ever had his eyes 
off from Amelia; for he was taken by surprise, and his heart was 

gone before he suspected himself to be in any danger. His mind, 
owever, no sooner suggested a certain secret to him, than it sug- 
gested some degree of prudence to him at the same time ; and the 
knowledge that he had thoughts to conceal, and the care of con- 
cealing them, had birth at one and the same instant. During the 
residue of the day, therefore, he grew more circumspect, and con- 
tented himself with now and then stealing a look by chance; 
especially as the more than ordinary gravity of Booth made him 
fear, that his former behaviour had betrayed to Booth's observation 
the great and sudden liking he had conceived for his wife, even 
before he had observed it in himself. 

Amelia continued the whole day in the highest spirits and high- 
est good-humour imaginable, never once remarking that appear- 
ance of discontent in her husband, of which the colonel had taken 
notice ; so much more quick-sighted, as we have somewhere else 
hinted, is guilt than innocence. Whether Booth had in reality 
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made any faoK obserrations on the eolonel's behayionr as he hiad 
Buspeotea, we will, not undertake to detennine ; yet, so far may be 
niaterial to say, as we can with suffioient certainty, that the change 
in Booth's benaTioBr that day, from what was usual with him» 
w;as remarkable enouffh. None of his former yivaeitj appeared in 
his conversation ; and his countenance was altered, from oeing the 
picture of sweetness and good-humour, not indeed to sourness or 
moroseness, but to grayity and melancholy. 

Though the colonel's suspicion had the effect which we have 
mentioned on his behaviour, yet it could not persuade him to de* 
part. In short, he sat in his chair, as if confined to it hj enchant- 
ment, stealing looks now and then, and humouring his growing^ 
passion, without having command enough over his limbs to carry 
nim out of the room, till decency, at last, forced him to put an end 
to his preposterous visit. When the husband and wife were left 
alone together, the latter resumed the subject of her children, and 

frave Booth a particular narrative of all that had passed at his 
ordship's, which he, though something had certainly disconcerted 
him, affected to receive with all the pleasure he could; and 
this affectation, however awkwardly he acted his part, passed very 
well on Amelia ; for she could not well conceive a displeasure, of 
which she had not the least hint of any cause ; and, indeed, at a 
time, when, from his reconciliation with James, she imagined her 
husband to be entirely and perfectly happy. 

The greatest part of that night Booth passed awake ; and if, 
during the resiaue, he might be said to sleep, he could scarce be 
said to ei^oy repose : his eyes were no sooner closed, than he was 
pursued and haunted by the most frightful and terrifying dreams, 
which threw him into so restless a condition, that he soon dis- 
turbed his Amelia, and greatly alarmed her with apprehensions 
that he had been seized by some dreadful disease, though he had 
not the least symptoms of a fever, by extraordinary heat, or any 
other indication ; but was rather colder than usual. 

As Booth assured his wife that he was very well, but found no 
inclination to sleep, she likewise bade adieu to her dumbers, and 
attempted to entertain him with her conversation. Upon which, 
his lordship) occurred as the first topic ; and she repeated to him 
all the stories which she had heard from Mrs. Ellison, of the peer's 
gpodness to his sister, and his nephew and niece. ** It is impos- 
sible, my dear," says she, " to describe their fondness for tneir 
uncle, which is to me an incontestable proof of a parent's goodness." 
In this manner she ran on for several minutes, concluding at last, 
that it was a pity so very few had such generous minds joined to 
immense fortunes. 

Booth, instead of making a direct answer to what Amelia had 
said, cried coldly, '* But do you think, my dear, it was right to 
accept all those expensive toys which the children brought home } 
and I ask you again, what return are we to make for these obliga- 
tions?" 

" Indeed, my dear," cries Amelia, " you see this matter in too 
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serious a ligrht. Though I am the last person in the world who 
would lessen his lordsmp's goodness (indeed, I shall always think 
we are both infinitely obligea to him), yet sure you must allow the 
expense to be a mere trifle to such a vast fortune. As for return, 
his own benevolence, in the satisfaction it reoeives, more than 
repays itself ; and I am convinced he expects no other." 

^* Very veil, my dear," cries Booth; "you shall have it your 
own way : I must confess I never yet found any reason to blame 
your discernment ; and perhaps I have been in the wrong to give 
myself so much uneasiness on this account." 

" Uneasiness, child !" said Amelia, eagerly ; " good Heavens ! has 
this made you uneasy ?" 

'* I do own it has»' answered Booth ; " and it has been the only 
cause of breaking mj repose." 

" Whvi then, I wish, cries Amelia, " all the things had been at 
the devu before ever tiie children had seen them ; and whatever I 
may think myself, I promise you they shall never more accept the 
value of a farthing, if, upon this occasion, I have been the cause 
of your uneasiness, you wul do me the justice to believe that I was 
totally innocent." 

At these words Booth caught her in his arms, and, with the ten- 
derest embrace, emphatically repeating the word innocent, cried — 
'* Heaven forbid I soould think otherwise ! 0, thou art the best of 
creatures that ever blessed a man !" 

" Well, but," said she, smiling, '* do confess, my dear, the truth ; 
I promise you I won't blame you nor disesteem you for it : but is 
not pride really at the bottom of this fear of an obligation V 

" rerhaps it may," answered he ; " or, if you wiQ, you maj call 
it fear. I own I am afraid of obligations, as the worst kind of 
debts ; for I have generally observed, those who confer tibem expect 
to be repaid ten thousand-fold." , 

Here ended all that is material of their discourse ; and, a little 
time afterwards, they both fell fast asleep in one another's arms ; 
from which time Booth had no more restlessness, nor any farther 
perturbation in his dreams. 

Their repose, however, Jiad been so much disturbed in the former 
part of the night, that, as it was verv late before they enjoyed that 
sweet sleep I have just mentioned, tney lay a-bed the next day till 
noon, when they both rose with the utmost cheerfulness ; . and, while 
Amelia bestirred herself in the affairs of her family. Booth went to 
Tisit the wounded colonel. 

He found that gentleman still proceeding very fiuit in his recovery, 
witli which he was more Dleased than he nad jreason to be with his 
reception ; for the colonel received him very coldly indeed ; and 
when Booth told him he had received perfect satisfaction from his 
brother, Bath erected his head, and answered, with a sneer, " Very 
well, sir, if you think these matters can be so made up, d — ^n me, if 
it is any business of mine. My dignity has not been injured." 

*• No one, I believe," cries Booth, " dare inj'ure it." 

*' You bdieve so }" said the colonel : " I think, sir, yon might be 
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assnrdd of it ; but this, at least, yoa may be assured of; that if any 
man did, I would tumble him down the preeipioe of hcJl, d— n me, 
that yon mar be assnred of." 

As Booth found the colonel in these dispositions, he had no great 
inclination to lengthen out his Tisit, nor did the colonel himself 
seem to desire it ; so he soon returned back to Amelia, whom he 
found nerforming the office of a oook, with as much pleasure as a 
fine lady generally eigoys in dressing herself out for a ball. 



CxAT. m.— In which the history looks s little baokwudi. 

Befobb we proceed farther in our history, we shall recount a short 
scene to our reader, which passed between Amelia and Mrs. Ellison, 
whilst Booth was on his visit to Colonel Bath. We have already 
obseryed, that Amelia had conceived an extraordinary affection 
for Mrs. Bennet, which had still increased every time she saw her ; 
she thought she discovered something wonderfully good and gentle 
in her countonance and disposition, and was very desirous of 
knowing her whole history. 

She had a very short interview with that lady this morning in 
Mrs. Ellison's apartment. As soon, therefore, as Mrs. Bennet was 
gone, Amelia acquainted Mrs. Ellisou with the good opinion she 
had conceived of her friend, and likewise with her curiosity to 
know her story : " for there must be something uncommonly good,'* 
said she, " in one who can so truly mourn for a husband above 
three years after his death." 

"0, cries Mrs. Ellison, " tobe sure the world must allow her 
to have been one of the best of wives : and indeed, upon the whole, 
she is a good sort of woman ; and what I like her the best for, is a 
strong resemblance that she bears to yourself in the form of her 
person, and still more in her voice. But, for my own part, I know 
nothing remarkable in her fortune, unless what I have told you, 
that she was the daughter of a clergyman, had little or no fortune, 
and married a poor parson for love, who left her in the utmost 
distress. If you please, I will show you a letter which she wrote 
to me at that time, though I insist upon your promise never to 
mention it to her ; indeed, you will be tne first person I ever showed 
it to." She then opened the escritoire, and, tokin^ out the letter, 
delivered it to Amelia, saying, " There, madam, is, I believe, as 
fine a picture of distress as can well be drawn }*' — 

" DsAB Madam,— As I hsye no other friend on eurth but ronnelf, I hope 70a 
will pardon my writing to ^oa at this season ; though I do not know that joa can 
reliere mj distresses ; or, if 70a can, have I anj pretenoe to ezpeot that you should. 
My poor, dear — O, heavens 1 mj lies dead in the house ; and, after I had pro- 
cured sufl^ent to bury him, a set of ruffians have entered my house, seised aU I 
have, have seised his dear, dear corpse, and threaten to deny it burial. For Heaven's 
sake sead me, at least, some advice ; little Charley stands now by me crying for 
bread, which I have not to give him. I can say no more, than tiiat I tan your most 
distressed, humble servant, « M. Burirn." 
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Ainelia read the letter oyer twice, and then retaming it, with 
tears in her eyes, asked how the poor creature could possibly get 
through such distress. , 

" xou may depend upon it, madam," said Mrs. Ellison, " the 
moment I read uiis account, I posted awav imn^ediately to the 
lady. As to the seizing of the body, that I lound was a mere bug- 
bear ; but all the rest was literally true. I sent immediately for the 
same gentleman that I recommended to Mr. Booth ; left tne care 
of burying the corpse to him, and brought my friend and her little 
boy immediately away to my own house, where she remained some 
months in the most miserable condition. I then prevailed with her 
to retire into the country, and procured her a lodging with a friend 
at St. Edmundsbury, the air and gaiety of which place, by degrees, 
recovered her ; ana she returned in about a twelvemonth to town, 
as well, I think, as she is at present." 

"I am almost afraid to ask," cries Amelia : "and yet I long 
methinks to know what is become of the poor little boy." 

" He has been dead," said Mrs. Ellison, " a little more than half 
a year ; and the mother lamented him, at first, almost as much as 
she did her husband ; but I found it indeed rather an easier matter 
to comfort her, though I sat up with her near a fortnight upon the 
latter occasion." 

" You are a food creature," said Amelia, "and I love you dearly." 

" Alas ! madam," cries she, " what could I have done, if it had 
not been for the goodness of that best of men, my noble cousin } 
His lordship no sooner heard of the widow's distress from me, than 
he immediately settled one hundred and fifty pounds a year upon 
her during her life." 

"Well ! how noble, how generous was that!" said Amelia: "I 
declare I begin to love your cousin, Mrs. Ellison." 

" And I declare, if you do," answered she, " tiiere is no love lost : 
I yerily believe, if you had heard what I heard him say yesterday 
behind your back ' ' 

" Why, what did he say, Mrs. Ellison ?" cries Amelia. 

" He said," answered the other, " that you were the finest woman 
his eyes ever beheld :— all ! it is in vain to wish, and yet I cannot 
help wishing too. 0, Mrs. Booth ! if you had been a single woman, 
I firmly beheve I could have made you the happiest in the world : 
and I sincerely think I never saw a woman who deserved it more." 

" I am obliged to you, madam," cries Amelia, " for your good 
opinion ; but I really look on myself as the happiest woman in the 
world. Our circumstances, it is true, might have been a little moro 
fortunate ; but, my dear Mrs. Ellison I what fortune can be put 
in the balance with such a husband as mine }" 

" I am afraid, dear madam," answered Mrs. Ellison, "you would 
not hold the scale fairly. I acknowledge, indeed, Mr. Booth is a 
very nretty gentleman; Heaven forbid I should endeavour to 
lessen mm m your opinion ; yet, if I was to be brought to confession, 
I could not help saying, I see where the superiority lies ; and that 
the men have more reason to envy Mr. Booth, than the women 
have to envy his lady." 
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*'Nay, I will not bear this," replied Amelia: "yon will forfeit 
all my love, if tou haye the least disrespectfal opinion of my 
hnsband. You ao not know him, Mrs. Ellison : he is the best the 
kindest, the worthiest of all his sex. I haye observed, indeed, 
onoe or twice before, that yon have taken some dislike to him, I 
cannot conceive for what reason. If he has said or done anjrthing 
to disobligre yon, I am sure I can justly acquit him of design. His 
extreme vivacity makes him sometimes a httle too heedless ; but I 
am convinced, a more innocent heart, or one more void of offence, 
was never in a human bosom." 

"Nay, if you grow serious," cries Mrs. Ellison, " I have done. 
How is it possible you should suspect I had taken any dislike to a 
man, to wnom I have always shown so pwfect a regard ? but to say 
I tMnk him, or almost any other man in the world, worthv of 
yourself, is not within mv power with truth. And, since you ioroe 
the confession from me, I declare I think such beauty, such sense, 
and such goodness united, might aspire, without vanity, to the arms 
of any monarch in Europe." 

" Alas ! my dear Mrs. Ellison," answered Amelia, " do you think 
happiness and a crown so closely united? how many miserable 
women have lain in the arms of xings ! Indeed, Mrs. Ellison, if I 
had all the merit you compliment me with, I should think it folly 
rewarded with such a man, as, I thank HeaYen. has fallen to my 
lot ; nor would I, upon my soul, exchanige that lot with any queen 
in the universe." 

" Well, there are enough of our sex," said Mrs. Ellison* " to keep 
you in countenance : but I shall never forget the beginning of a song 
of Mr. Congreve's that my husband was so fond of, that he was 
always singing it ; — 

LoTe *s but b frailty of the mind. 
When 'tis not with unUtion join'cU 

Love, without interest, makes but an unsavoury dish* in my 
opinion." 

"And, pray, how long has this been your opinion?" said 
Amelia, smiling. 

" Ever since I was bom," answered Mrs. Ellison ; " at least, ever 
since I can remember." 

" And have you never," said Amelia, ".deviated from this ge- 
nerous way of thinking ?" 

" Never once," answered the other, "in the whole course of my 
Kfe." 

" 0, Mrs. Ellison ! Mrs. Ellison !" cries Amelia, " why do we ever 
blame those who are disingenuous in confessing their faults, whea 
we are so often ashamed to own ourselves in the right ? Some women, 
now, in mv situation, would be an^ that you had not made con- 
fidantes 01 them ; but I never desire to know more of the secrets 
of others than they are pleased to entrust me witibi. You must 
believe, however, that I should not have given you these hints of 
my knowing all, if I had disapproved <^ your ohoioe : on the con- 
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trary, I assure you, I highly approve it. The gentility he wants, 
it will be easy in your power to procure for him ; and as fur his 
ffood qualities, I will myself be bound for them : and. I make not 
tiie least doubt, as you nave owned to me yourself that you have 
placed your affections on him, you will be one of the happiest women 
in the world." 

" Upon my honour," cries Mrs. EUison* very gravely, " I do not 
understand one word of what you mean." 

** Upon my honour, you astonish me," said Amelia ; " but I have 
done. 

*' Nay, then," said the other, " I insist upon knowing what you 
mean.' 

" Why. what can I mean," answered Amelia, "but your mar- 
riage with Seipeant Atkinson?" 

"With Sei^eant Atkinson?" cries Mrs. Ellison, eagerly; "my 
marriage with a seijeant ? " 

"Well, with Mr. Atkinson, then—Captain Atkinson, if you 
please; for so I hope to see him." 

"And have you really no better opinion of me," said Mrs. Elli- 
son, " than to imagine me capable of such condescension ? What 
have I done, dear Mrs. Booth, to deserve so low a place in your 
esteem? I find, indeed, as Solomon says, ' Women ought to watch 
the door of their lips.' How little did I imagine that a little 
harmless freedom in discourse could persuade any one that I could 
entertain a serious intention of disgpracing my family ! for of a 
very eood family I come, I assure you, madam, though I now 
let lodgings. Few of my lodgers, I believe, came of a better." 

"If I have offended you, madam," said Amelia, "I am very 
sorry, and ask your pardon ; but, besides what I heard from your- 
self, Mr. Booth told me ^' 

" 0, yes," answered Mrs. Ellison ; " Mr. Booth, I know, is a very 
good friend of mine. Indeed, I know you better than to think it 
oould be your own suspicion. I am very much obliged to Mr. 
Booth, truly." 

" Nay," cries Amelia, " the seijeant himself is in fault ; for Mr. 
Booth, I am positive, only related what he had from Mm." 

" Impudent coxcomb I ones Mrs. Ellison : " I shall know how 
to keep such fellows at a proper distanoe for the friture. I wiH 
tell you, dear madam, all that happene<I- When I rose in the 
morning, I found the fellow waiting in the entry ; and. as you had 
expressed some r^^f^ard for him a$ your fo^tf^r-brother (nay, he is a 
very ^^enteel f(?liow, that I must own), I molded my maid for not 
showmg bdm into my little ba<^k-room ; and I then asked him to 
walk into thc> parlour. Could I have imagined he would have con- 
strued such littk oivility into an encourag^ement ? " 

"Nay, I will hare jnstio^ done to my poor brother too»" said 
Amelia : " I myself have «e*(n you give him much greater encou- 
ragement than that." 

^* Well, perhaps I have," said Mrs. Ellison : " I have been always 
too unguarded in my speech, and cannot answer for all I have 

M 
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said." She then began to ohange her note, and with an affected 
laugh tamed all into ridicule ; and soon afterwards the two ladies 
separated, both in apparent good-humour ; and Amelia went about 
those domestic offices, in wCioh Mr. Booth found her engaged at 
the end of the preceding chapter. 



Chap. IT.-~Coiitai]iing s Torjr eztrMrfiaaiy inoident. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Booth, with Amelia and her children, went 
to refresh themselves in the Fark.^ The conversation now turned 
on what passed in the moniing with Mrs. Ellison ; the .latter part 
of the diuogue, I mean, recorded in the last chapter. ^ Amelia told 
her husband, that Mrs. EDison so strongly denied all intentions to 
marry the serjeant, that she had convinced her the poof fellow was 
under an error, and had mistaken a little too much levity for serious 
encouragement ; and concluded, by desiiing Booth net to jest with 
her any more on that subject; 

Booth burst into a laugh at what his wife said. "My dear 
creature," said he, "how easy is thy honesty and simplicity 
to be imposed on I how little dost thou guess at the art and false- 
hood of women ! I knew a younff lady, who, against her father's 
eonsent, was married to a brother officer of mine ; and as I 
often used to walk with her (for I knew her father intimately 
well), she would, ^ her own accord, take frequent occasions to 
ridicule and vilify her husband j[for so he was at the time), and ex- 
pressed great wonder and indignation at the report which she 
allowed to prevail, that she should condescend ever to look at suoh 
a fellow, with any other design than of laugfaine at and despising 
him. The marrmge afterwards became publicny owned, and the 
lady was reputably brought to bed ; since which, I have often-seen 
. her; nor has she ever appeared to be in the least aidiamed of what 
she had formerly said, though, indeed, I believe, she hates me hear- 
tilv for having heard it." 

" But for what reason," cries Amelia, " should she deny a fact, 
when she must be so certain* of our disisovering it, and that im- 
mediately?" 

" I cannot answer what end she may propose," said Booth : " some- 
times one would be almost persuaded ihat there was a pleasure 
in lying itself. But, this I am certain, that I would believe the 
honest seijeant on his bare word sooner than I would fifty Mrs. 
Ellisons on oath. I am convinced he would not have said what he 
did to me, without the strpn^st encoura|:ement ; and I think, after 
what we have been both witnesses to, it requires no ^at confi- 
dence in his veracity to give him an unlimited credit with regard 
to the lady's behaviour. 

To this Amelia made no reply; and they discoursed of other 
matters during the remainder of a very pleasant walk. . 

When they retomed home, Amelia was surprised to find an ap- 
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pearanoe of disorder in her apartment : several of the trinkets, 
which his lordship had given the children, lay ahout the room; 
and a suit of her own clothes, which she had left in her drawers^ 
was now displayed upon the bed. 

She immediately summoned her little girl up stairs, who, as she 
plainlv peiy^ived the moment she came up with a eandle, had half 
cried ner eyes out; for though the girl had opened the door to 
them, as it was almost dark, she had not taken any notice of this 
phenomenon in her countenance. 

The girl now fell down upon her knees, and cried—" For Hea- 
ven's sake, madam, do not oe angry with me. Indeed, I was left 
alone in the house, and hearing somebody knock at the door, I 
oi^ned it, I am sure thinking no harm. I did not know .but it 
might have been you, or mv master, or Madam Ellison ; and imme- 
diatelv as I did, the rogue Durst in and ran directly up stairs, and 
what he has robbed you of I cannot tell ; but I am sure I could not 
help it, for he was a neat swingeing man, with a pistol in each 
hand ; and, if I had aared to call out, to be sure he would have 
killed me. I am sure I was never in such a fright in my born 
days, whereof I am hardly come to myself yet» I believe he is. soxpe- 
where about the house yet ; for I never saw him go out." 

Amelia discovered some little alarm at this narrative, but much 
less than many otiier ladies would have shown ; for fright is, I 
believe, sometimes laid hold of as an opportunity of dSsdosin^ 
several charms peculiar to that occasion ; and Which, as Mr. Addi- 
aon says of certain virtues,— 

Sbun ihe dtsf, and lie oonoeal'd 

Inthe8moothieaaom,«idtheoAlm8ofIife. ... 

Booth, having opened the window, and summoned in two chair- 
men to his assistance, proceeded to search the house ; but all to no 
purpose : the thief was flown, though the poor girl, in her state of 
terror, had not seen him escape. ^ ^ 

But now a circumstance appeared which greatly surprised both 
Booth and Amelia ; indeed, 1 believe it will have the same effect 
upon the reader ; and this was, that the thief had taken nothing 
with him. He had. indeed, tumbled over all Booth*s and Amelia's 
dothes, and the children's toys ; but had left all behind him. 

Amelia was scarce more pleased than astonished at this dis- 
covery, and re-ezamined tiie girl, assuring her of an absolute 
pardon if she confessed the truUi, but grievously threatening her 
u abe was found guilty of the least falsehood. "As for a thie( 
child," says she, ** that is certainly not tr^e : you have had some- 
body with you. to whom jovl have been showing the things ; there- 
fore, tell me plainly who it was." 

The girl protested in the most solemn manner that she knew not 
the person ; but as to some circumstances, she began to vary a little 
from her first account, particularly as to the pistols ; concerning 
which, being strictly examined by Booth, she at last cried, " To be 
sure, sir, he must have had pistols about him." And instead of 

M2 
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pe m s tin g in bis liaTiiig rashed in npon her, the now eonfeased 
that he had asked« at tibe door, for hor master and mi a ti c— ; and 
that at hia desire she had shown him np stairs, where he at first 
said he woold stay till their retain home; **biit, indeed," cried 
she, "I thought no hann; ftir he looked like a gentleman-like sort 
of a man : and, indeed, so I thon^t he was frr a good while, 
whereof he sat down and hehaTed himself rerj eiriDy, till he saw 
some of master's and miss's things npon tbie chest of drawers ; 
whereof he cried, ' HeydaT ! what's herer' and then he feu to 
tumbling aboot the things like mnj mad. Then I tl>iii¥«, thinks 
I to myself, to be sore Ibe is a hiriiwayman, whereof I did not 
dare to speak to him ; for I knew Madam Ellison and her maid 
was gone out, and what oonld soch a poor giri as I do acainst a 
great strong man? and besides, thinks 1, to be sore he has got 
pistob aboot him, thoo^ I cannot indeed (that I will not do 
lor ti^e world) take my Bible-oath that 1 saw any ; Tet to be sore 
he woold have soon polled them oot, and shot me dead, if I had 
Tentored to haye said anything to offend him." 

" 1 know not what to make of this," cries Booth: " the poor girl, 
I Terily believe, speaks to the best of her knowledge. A thief it 
eoold not be, for he has not taken the least thing; and it is plain 
he had the girl's watch in his hand. If it had been a bailiff 
sorely he woold have stayed till oor return. I can conceive no 
other, from the girl's aoooont, than that it most have been some 
madman." 

" 0, good mi," said the girl, " now yoo mention it, if he was not 
a thief, to be sore he most haye been a madman; for indeed he 
looked, and behaved himself too, very mooh like a madman : for 
now 1 remember it. he talked to himiBelf^ and said manv strange 
kind of words that I did not onderstand. Indeed, he looked filto- 
gether as 1 have seen people in Bedlam. Besides, if he was not 
a madman, what good comd it do him to throw the things all 
> all aboot the room in soch a manner? and he said something too 
aboot my master, jost before he went down stairs. I was in such a 
fright i cannot remember partioolarly ; hot 1 am sore they were 
very ill words ; he said he woold do for him, I am sore he said 
that; and other wicked, bad words too, if I coold hot think of 
them." 

** Upon my word," said Booth, " this is the most probable con- 
jeotore ; bot still I am pozzled to conceive who it saoold be ; for 
I have no madman, to my knowle^. of my aoqoaintance ; and 
it seems, as the girl sa^s, he asked for me. He then tomed to 
the diild, and asked her if she was certain of the circumstance. % 

The poor maid, after a little hesitation, answered, *' Indeed, sir, 
I cannot be very positive ; for the fright he threw me into after- 
wards drove everythiDg almost out of my mind." 

"Well, whatever he was," cries Amelia, ** I am glad the conse- 
quence is no worse ; but let this be a warning to vou, little Betty, 
and teach you to talce more care for the fotore. If ever jrou should 
be left alone in the house again* be sore to let no persons in without 
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first looking out at the window, and seeing who they are. I 
promised not to chide you any more on this occasion, and I will 
keep my word; but it is very plain you desired this person 
to walk up into our apartment, which was very wrong in our 



Betty was going to answer, but AmeUa wonld not let her, saying, 
" Don't attempt to excuse yourself; for I mortally hate a liar, and 
can forgive any fault sooner than falsehood." 

The poor girl then submitted ; and now Amelia, with her assist- 
ance, began to replace all things in their order ; and little Emily, 
hugging her watch with great fondness, declared she would never 
part with it any more. 

Thus ended this odd adventure, not entirely to the satisfaction 
of Booth ; for, besides his curiosity, which, when thoroughly roused, 
is a very troublesome passion, he had, as is, I believe, usual with 
all persons ia his circumstances, several doubts and apprehensions 
of he knew not what. Indeed, fear is never more uneasy than when 
it does not certainly know its object; for on such occasions the 
mind is ever emploved in raising a thousand bugbears and phan- 
toms, much more dreadful than any realities ; and, like children 
when they tell tales of hobgoblins, seems industrious in terrifying 
itself. 



Ohap. Y.^Oontaimng some m&tten not ymj mmataral. 

Mattebs were scarce sooner reduced into order and decency, than 
a violent knocking was heard at the door ; such indeed as would 
have persuaded any one, not accustomed to the sound, that the 
madman was returned in the highest spring-tide of his fury. 

Instead, however, of so disagreeable an appearance, a very fine 
lady presently came into the room, no other, indeed, than Mrs. 
James herself ; for she was resolved to show Amelia, by the speedy 
return of her visit, how unjust all her accusations had been of any 
failure in the duties of friendship ; she had moreover anotlier reason 
to accelerate this visit, and that was to congratulate her friend on 
the event of the duel between Colonel Bath and Mr. Booth. 

The lady had so well profited by Mrs. Booth's remonstrance, that 
she had now no more of that stifmess and formality which she had 
worn on a former occasion : on the contrary, she now behaved wildi 
the utmost freedom and good-humour ; and made herself so very 
agreeable, that Amelia was highly pleased and delighted with her 
company. 

An incident happened during this visit, that may appear to some 
too inconsiderftbls in itself to oe recorded ; and yet, as it certainly 
produced a very strong consequence in the mind of Mr. Booth, we 
cannot prevail on ourselves to pass it by. 

Little Emily, who was present in the room while Mrs. James was 
there, as she stood near the lady, happened to be playing with her 
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watoh, wbioli she was bo greatly oTeijoved had escaped safe firom the 
madman. Mrs. James, who ezpiessea great fondness for the child, 
desired to see the watch, which the commended as the prettiest of 
tiie Idnd she had ever seen. 

Amelia canght eager hold of this opportunity to spread the praises 
of her benefBUstor. fflie presently acquainted Mrs. James with the 
donor's name, and ran on with fteat encominms on his lordship's 
goodness, and partionlarly on his generosity ; to which Mrs. James 
answeiea, " 0, certainly, madam, his lordship has universally the 
character of hcuig extremely generous— where he likes." 

In uttering these words, she laid a very strong emphasis on the 
three last monosyllables, accompanying them, at the same time, 
with a very sagacious look, a very significant leer, and a flirt with 
her fan. 

The greatest ffenius the world has ever produced observes, in one 
of his most excdlent plays, that 
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That Mr. Bootii began to be possessed by this worst of fiends, 
admits, I think, no longer doubt ; for at this speech of Mrs. James, 
he immediately turned pale, and, from a high degree of cheerful- 
ness, was all on a sudden struck dumb, so that he spoke not another 
word till Mrs. James left the room. 

The moment that lady drove from the door, Mrs. Ellison came up 
stairs. She entered the room with a laugh, and very plentifuUv 
rallied both Booth and Amelia concerning the madman, of which 
she had received a fuU account below stairs ; and at last asked 
Amelia, if she could not guess who it was ; but, without receiving 
an answer, went on, saying, " For my own part, I fancy it must 
be some lover of yours ; some person that has seen you, and so is 
run mad with love. Indeed, Ishould not wonder if all mankind 
were to do the same. La ! Mr. Booth, what makes you grave ? 
why you are as mdanchoiy as if you had been robbed in earnest. 
Upon my word, though, to be serious, it is a strange story; and, as 
Hie girl tells it, I know not what to make of it. Perhaps it might 
be some rogue that intended to rob the house, and his heart faued 
him ; yet even that would be very extraordiiiary. What, did you 
lose nothing, madam ?" 

"Nothing at all," answered Amelia : *' he did not eyen take the 
ohfld's watch." 

" Well, captain," cries Mrs. EUison, " I bope you will take more 
care of the house to-morrow : for your lady s-nd I shall leave you 
alone to the care of it. Here, madam," said she, "^ere is a pre- 
sent from my lord to us : here are two tickets for t^e masquerade 
at Ranelagh. You will be so charmed with it ! It is the sweetest 
of all diversions." 

, "May I be d— ned, madam," cries Booth, "if my wife shall go 
thither. 
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Mm. Ellison started at these words, and, indeed, so did Amelia ; 
for they were spoken with great vehemence. At length, the former 
cried ont, with an air of astomshment, ^ Not let your lady go to 
Ranelagh, sir ?" 

" No, madam," cries Booth, " I will not let my wife go to 
Banelairh." 

" You surprise me," ones Mrs. Ellison. " Sure you are not in 
earnest ?*' 

" Indeed, madam," returned he, '* I am seriously in earnest ; 
and what is more, I am convinced she would, of her own accord, 
refuse to go." 

" Now, madam." said Mrs. EUison, " you are to answer for your- 
self ; and I will for your husband, that, if you have a desire to go, 
he will not refuse you." 

"I hope, madam," answered Amelia, with great gravity, "I 
shall never desire to go to any place contrary to Mr. Booth's in- 
duiations." 

" Did ever mortal hear the like ?" said Mrs. Ellison ; " you are 
enough to spoil the best husband in the universe. Inclinations ! 
what, is a woman to be governed then by her husband's inclinations, 
tiLOUgh they are never so unreasonable ?" 

"Pardon me, madam," said Amelia; "I will not suppose Mr. 
Booth's inclinations ever can be unreasonable. I am very much 
obliged to you for the offer you have made me, but I beg you 
will not mention it any more; for, after what Mr. Booth nas 
declared, if Eanelagh was a heaven upon earth, I would refuse to 
go to it." 

"I thank you, my dear," cries Booth: "I do assure you, you 
oblige me beyond my power of expression by what you say ; but I 
will endeavour to show you, both my sensibility of such goodness, 
and my lasting ^titude for it." 

" And pray, sir," cries Mrs. Ellison, "what can be your objec- 
tion to your lady's going to a place, which, I will venture to say, 
is as reputable as any about town, and which is frequented by the 
best company r" 

" Pardon me, good Mrs. Ellison," said Booth : " as my wife is so 
good to acquiesce without knowing my reasons, I am not, I think, 
obliged to assign them to any other person." 

"Well," cries Mrs. Ellison, "if 1 had been told this, I would 
not have believed it. What, refuse your lady an innocent diversion, 
and that too when you have not the pretence to say it would cost you 
a farthing?" 

" Why will you say any more on this subject, dear madam }" 
cries Amelia : * all diversions are to me matters of such indifference, 
that the bare inelinations of any one for whom I have the least 
value, would at all times turn the balance of mine. I am sure, 

then, after what Ifc. Booth has said " 

" My dear," cries he, taking her up hastily, " I sincerely ask 
your pardon : I spoke inadvertently, anid in a passion : I never once 
thou^t of controlling you, nor ever would. Nay, I said in the 
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■ame breath tou would not go; and, upon my honour, I meant 
nothing more. 

" My dear," said she, "you have no need of making any apology : 
I am not in the least offended, and am oonvinoed you will never 
deny me what I shall desire." 

"Try him, try him, madam," cries Mrs. Ellison: "Iwill be 
iadffed by all the women in town, if it ispossible for a wife to ask her 
nusoand anything more reasonable. Ton cannot conceive what a 
sweet, charming, elegant, delicious place it is. Paradise itself can 
hardly be equal to it." 

"I beg you will excuse me, madam." said Amelia; "nay, I 
entreat you will ask me no more; for be assured I must and will 
refuse. Do let me desire you to give the ticket to poor Mrs. Bennet. 
I believe it would greatly oblige tier." 

'* Pardon me, madam," said Mrs. Ellison : " if you will not 
accept of it, I am not so distressed for want of company as to go to 
such a public place with all sorts of people, neither. I am always 
very glad to see Mrs. Bennet at my own nouse, because I look upon 
her as a very good sort of a woman ; but I don't choose to be seen, 
with such people in public places." 

Amelia expressed some little indignation at this last speech, 
which she declared to be entirely beyond her comprehension ; and 
soon after Mrs. Ellison, finding all her efforts to prevail on Amelia 
were ineffectual, took her leave, giving Mr. Booth two or three 
saroastioal words, and a much more saroastioallook at her departure. 



Chap. YI.— A weiie, in whioh some ladies will, poasiblj, think Amelia's oondnot 
eocceptionable. 

Booth and his wife being left alone, a solemn silence prevailed 
during a few minutes. At last, Amelia, who though a good, was 
yet a human creature, said to her husband, "Pray, my dear, do 
inform me what could put you into so ^at a passion when Mrs. 
Ellison first offered me the tickets for this masquerade }" 

" I had rather you would not ask me," said Booth : " you have 
obliged me ffreatly in your ready acquiescence with my desire ; 
and you will add greatiy to the obligation by not inquiring the 
reason of it. This you may depend upon, Amelia, that your good 
and happiness are the great objects of all my wishes, and the end I 
promise in all my actions. This view alone could tempt me to refuse 
you anything, or to conceal anything from you." 

" I will appeal to yourself," answered she, " whether this be not 
using me too much like a child, and whether I can possibly help 
being a little offended at it." 

" Not in the least," replied he ; " I use you only with the tender- 
ness of a friend. I would only endeavour to conceal that from you 
which I think would give vou uneasiness if you knew. These are 
called the pious fraudi of mendship." 
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''I detest all fraud," sayBahe; "and pious is too good an epithet 
to be joined to so odious a word. You have often, you know, tried 
these frauds with no better effect than to tease and torment me. 
You oannot imagine, my dear, but that I must have a violent desire 
.to know the reason of words, which, I own, I never expected to 
have heard ; and the more you have shown a reluctance to tell me, 
the more eagerly I have longed to know. Nor can this be called a 
vain curiosity ; since I seem so much interested in this affair, if, 
after all this, you still insist on keeping the secret, I will convince 

f on I am not ignorant of the duty of a wife, by my obedience ; but 
oannot help tellinsr you at the same time, you will make me one 
of the most nuserable of women." 

" That is," cries he, " in other words, my dear Emilv, to say, I 
will be contented without the secret ; but I am resolved to know it, 
nevertheless." 

"Nay, if you say so," cries she, " I am convinced you will tell 
me : positively, dear BiUy, I must and will know." 

" Why, then, positively," says Booth, " 1 will tell you ; and I 
think I shall then show yoa, t}iat however well you may know the 
duty of a wife, I am not always able to behave like a husband. In 
a word, then, my dear, the secret is no more than this: I am 
unwilling you should receive any more presents from my lord." 

** Mercy upon me !" cries she, with all the marks of astonish- 
ment: "what! a masquerade ticket ^" 

" Yes, my dear," cries he : " that is, perhaps, the very worst and 
most dangerous of all : few men make presents of those tickets to 
ladies without intending to meet them at Uie place. And what do 
we know of your companion ? To be sincere with you, I have not 
liked her behaviour for some time. What might be the consequence 
of going with such a woman to such a place, to meet such a person, 
I tremble to think. And now, my dear, I have told you my reason 
of refusing her offer with some little vehemence, and, I think, I 
need explain myself no farther." 

"You need not, indeed, sir," answered she. "Good Heavens ! 
did I ever expect to hear this ! I can appeal to Heaven ; nay, I will 
appeal to yourself, Mr. Booth, if I have ever done anjrtmng to 
deserve such a suspicion : if ever any action of mine, nay, if ever 
any thought, had stained the innocence of my soul, I could be con- 
tented." 

" How cruelly do you mistake me I" said Booth : " what suspicion 
have I ever shown } * 

" Can you ask it," answered she, "after what you have just now 
declared ?" 

" If I have declared any suspicion of yon," replied he, or " if ever 
I entertained a thought leading that way, may the worst of evils 
that ever afflicted human nature attend me. I know the pure 
innocence of that tender bosom; I do know it, my lovely angel, 
and adore it. The snares which might be laid for that innocence 
were alone the cause of my apprehension. I feared what a wicked 
and voluptuous man, resolved to sacriiice everything to the grati- 
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fioation of a sengiial appetite with the moet delioioos repast, might 
attempt. If ever I injured the unspotted whiteness of thy Tirtae 
in my imagination, may hell " 

** Do not terrify me, cries she, interrupting him, " with such 
imprecations. 0, Mr. Booth! Mr. Booth! yon must well know 
that a woman's virtue is always her sufficient'guard. No husband, 
without suspectinff that, can suspect any danger from those snares 
you mention : and why, if you are liable to take such things into 
your head, may not vour suspicions fall on me, as well as on any 
other? for sure nothing was ever more unjust, I will not say 
ungrateful, than the suspicions which you have bestowed on his 
lordship. I do solemnly declare, in all the times I have seen the 
poor man, he has never once offered the least forwardness. His 
Dehaviour has been ^lite indeed, but rather remarkably distant 
than otherwise ; particularly when we played at cards together. 
I don't remember he spoke ten words to me all the evening ; and 
when I was at his house, though he showed the greatest fondness 
imaginable to the children, he took so little notice of me, that a 
vain woman would have been very little pleased with him ; and if 
he gave them many presents, he never onered me one. The first, 
indeed, which he ever offered me, was that which you, in that kind 
manner, forced me to refuse." 

" All this may be only the e£fect of art," said Booth. " I am 
convinced he does, nay, I am convinced he must like you ; and my 
good friend James, who perfectly well knows the world, told me, 
that his lordship's character was that of the most profuse in his 
pleasures with women : nay, what said Mrs. James this very even- 
ing } — ' His lordship is extremely generous— where he likes.' I shall 
never forget the sneer with which she spoke these last words." 

" I am convinced they infxae him," cries Amelia. " As for Mrs. 
James, she was always given to be censorious ; I remarked it in 
her long ago as her greatest fanlt : and for the colonel, I believe 
he may find faults enough of this kind in his own bosom, without 
searching after them among his neighbours. I am sure he has the 
most impudent look of all the men I know ; and I solemnly declare, 
the very last time he was here, he put me out of countenance more 
than once." 

'* Colonel James," answered Booth, '*may have his faults, very 

Srobably. I do not look upon him as a saint, nor do I believe he 
esires I should ; but what interest could he have in abusing this 
lord's character to me ? or why should I question his truth, when 
he assured me that my lord had never done an act of beneficence 
in his life, but for the sake of some woman whom he lusted after ?" 
" Then I myself can confute him." replied Amelia ; " for besides 
his services to you, which, for the mture, I shall wish to forget, and 
his kindness to my little babes, how inconsistent is the character 
which James ^ves of him, with his lordship's behaviour to his own 
nephew and mece, whose extreme fondness of their uncle sufficiently 
proclaims his goodness to them ! I need not mention all that I 
have heard from Mrs. Ellison, every word of which I believe ; for 
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I have great reason to think, notwithstanding: some little levity, 
which, to give her her due, she sees and condemns in herself, she is 
a very good sort of woman." 

'* Well, my dear," cries Booth, " I may have been deceived, and 
I heartily hope I am so ; but in cases of this nature, it is always 
good to be on the surest side ; for, as Congreve says, 

The wise too jealous are ; fools too secure." 

Here Amelia burst into tears, upon which Booth immediately 
caught her in his arms, and endeavoured to comfort her. Passion, 
however, for awhile obstructed her speech, and at last she cried, 
" 0, Mr. Booth, can I bear to hear the word jealousy from your 
mouth?" , ' ' ' 

" Why, my love," said Booth, " will you so fatally misunder- 
stand my meaning ? how often shall I protest that it is not of you, 
but of hun that I was jealous ? If you could look into my breast, 
and there read all the most secret thoughts of my heart, you would 
not see one faint idea to your dishonour." 

" I don't misunderstand you, my dear," said she, " so much as 
I am afraid you misunderstand yourself. What is it you fear ? — 
you mention not force, but snares. Is not this to confess, at least, 
that you have some doubt of my understanding ? Do you then 
really ima^e me so weak as to be cheated of my virtue ?— am I 
to be deceived into an aflfeotion for a man, before I perceive the 
least inward hint of my danger ? No, Mr. Booth, believe me, a 
woman must be a fool indeed, who can have in earnest such an 
excuse for her actions. I have not, I think, any very high opinion 
of my judgment; but so far I shall rely upon it, that no man 
bi^athing could have any such designs as you have apprehended, 
without my immediately seeing them ; and now I should then act, 
I hope my whole conduct to you has sufficiently declared." 

" Well, my dear," cries Booth, " I beg you will mention it no 
more ; if possible, for^t it. I hope, nay, I believe, I have been in 
the wrong : pray forgive me." 

" I will, I do forgive you, my dear," said she, " if forgiveness be 
a proper word for one whom you have rather made miserable than 
angry ; but let me entreat you to banish for ever all such suspicions 
from your mind. I hope Mrs. Ellison has not discovered tne real 
cause of your passion ; but, poor woman, if she had, I am convinced 
it would go no farther. Heavens ! I would not for the world it 
should reach his lordship's ears. You would lose the best friend 
that ever man had. Nay, I would not for his own sake, poor man I 
for I really believe it would affect him greatly ; and I must, I 
cannot help having an esteem for so much goodness ;— an esteem, 
which, by this dear hand," said she, taking Booth's hand, and 
kissing it, " no man alive shall ever obtain by making love to me." 

Booth caught her in his arms, and tenderly embraced her : after 
which, the reconciliation soon became complete ; and Booth, in the 
contemplation of his happiness, entirely buried all his jealous 
thoughts. 
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Cma». Yn.— a duster in which there ie mnoh lesnuiig. 

Thb next moniing, whilst Booth was eone to take his mornins 
walk, Amelia went down into Mrs. EUison^s apartment, where, 
thoagh she was reoeiyed with great civility, yet she found that 
lad^ was not at all pleased with Mr. Booth ; and, by some hints 
which dropped from her in conyersation, Amelia very greatly 
apprehended that Mrs. Ellison had too much suspicion of her hus- 
band's real uneasiness : for that lady declared very openly, she 
could not help peroeiving what sort of man Mr. Booth was ; " and 
though I have the ^atest renird for you, madam, in the world," 
said she, *' yet I think myself in honour obliged not to impose on 
his lordship, who, I know very well^ has conceived his greatest 
liking to the captain, on my telling him that he was the best hus- 
band in the world." 

Amelia's fears gave her much disturbance, and when her husband 
returned, she acquainted. him with them ; upon which occasion, as 
it was natural, she resumed a little the topic of their former dis- 
course ; nor could she help casting, though in very gentle terms, 
some slight blame on Booth, for having entertained a suspicion, 
which, she said, mi^ht, in its consequence, very possibly prove 
their ruin, and occasion the loss of his lordship's friendship. 

Booth became highly affected with what nis wife said, and the 
more, as he had just received a note fr*om Colonel James, informinjg 
him that the colonel had heard of a vacant company in the regi- 
ment which Booth had mentioned to him, and that he had been 
with his lordship about it, who had promised to use his utmost 
interest to obtain him the command. 

The poor man now expressed the utmost concern for his yester- 
day's behaviour ; said he believed the devil had taken possession 
of him ; and concluded with crying out, " Sure I was bom, my 
dearest creature, to be your torment !" 

Amelia no sooner saw her husband's distress, than she instantly 
forbore whatever might seem likely to aggravate it, and applied 
herself, with all her power, to comfort him. " If vou will g[ive me 
leave to offer my advice, my dearest soul," said sue, " I think all 
might yet be remedied. I think you know me too well, to suspect 
that the desire of diversion should induce me to mention what I 
am now going to propose ; and in that confidence, I will ask you to 
let me accept my lord's and Mrs. Ellison's offer, and go to the 
masquerade. No matter how little while I stay there: if you 
desire it, I will not be an hour from you. I can make a hundred 
excuses to come home, or tell a real truth, and say, I am tired of 
the place. The bare going will cure everyUiing." 

Amelia had no sooner done speaking^ than Booth immediately 
approved her advice, and readily gave his consent. He could not, 
however, help saying, that the shorter her stay was there, the 
more agreeable it would be to him ; " for you know, my dear," 
said he, "I would never willingly be a moment out of your sight." 



r 
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In the afternoon, Amelia sent to invite Mrs. Ellison to a dish of 
tea, and Booth undertook to laugh off all that had passed yester- 
day ; in which attempt the abundant good-humour of that lady 
gave him great hopes of success. 

Mrs. Bennet came that afternoon to make a visit, and was 
almost an hour with Booth and Amelia, before the entary of Mrs. 
Ellison. 

Mr. Booth had hitherto rather disliked this young lady, and had 
wondered at the pleasure which Amelia declared she took in her 
company. This afternoon, however, he changed his opinion, and 
liked her almost as much as his wife had done. She did, indeed, 
behave at this time with more than ordinary gaiel^ ; and good- 
humour gave a glow to her countenance that set off her features, 
which were very prettv, to the best advantage, and lessened the 
deadness that had usually appeared in her complexion. 

But, if Booth was now pleased with Mrs. Bennet, Amelia was 
still more pleased with her than ever : for, when their discourse 
turned on love, Amelia discovered that her new friend had all the 
same sentiments on that subject with herself. In the course of 
their conversation. Booth gave Mrs. Bennet a hint of wishing her 
a good husband, upon which both the ladies declaimed against 
second marriages with equal vehemence. 

Upon this occasion. Booth and his wlff discovered a talent in 
their visitant, to which they had been before entirely slarangers, 
and for which they both greatly admired her ; and this was, that 
the lady was a good scholar, in which, indeed, she had the advan- 
tage of poor Amelia, whose reading was confined to English plays 
and poetry ; besides which, I think, she had conversed only with 
the oivimty of the great and learned Br. Barrow, and with ^e 
histories of the excellent Bishop Burnet. 

Amelia delivered herself on the subject of second marriages 
with much eloquence and great good sense ; but when Mrs. Bennet 
oame to give her opinion, she spoke in the following manner : " I 
shall not enter into the question concerning the legauty of bigamy : 
our laws certainly allow it, and so I think does our religion, we 
are now debating only on the decency of it ; and in this light, I 
own myself as strenuous an advocate against it, as any Roman 
matron would have been in those ages of the commonwealth when 
it was held to be infamous. For my own part, how great a paradox 
soever my opinion may seem, I solemnly declare, I see but little 
difference between having two husbands at one time, and at several 
times ; .and of this I am verv confident, that the same degree of 
love for a first husband, which preserves a woman in the one case, 
will preserve her in the other. There is one jurgument, which I 
scarce know how to deliver before you, sir ; but^if a woman has 
lived with her first husband without having children, I think it 
unpardonable in her to carry barrenness into a second family : (m 
the contrary, if she has children by her first husband, to give them 
a second famer is still more unparaonable." 

''But suppose, madam," ones Booth, interraptmg her, with a * 
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smile, " she should have had children hy her first hosbanda and 
have lost them." 

" That is a case/' answered she, with a sigh, " which I did not 
desire to think of: and, I most own it the most favourable light 
in which a second marriage can be seen. But the Scriptures, as 
Petrarch observes, rather suffer them than commend them ; and St. 
Jerome speaks against them with the utmost bitterness." — " I re- 
member, cries Booth, who was willing either to show his learning, 
or to draw out the lady's, " a very wiselaw of Charondas, the famous 
lawgiver of Thurium, by which men, who married a second time, 
were removed from all public councils ; for it was scarce reasonable 
to suppose, that he, who was so great a fool in his own family, 
should be wise in public affairs : and though second marriages 
were permitted among the Romans, yet they were at the same time 
disoouraffed ; and those Koman widows wno refused them were 
held in hign esteem, and honoured with what Valerius Maximus 
calls the Corona Pudicitin. In the noble family of Camilli, there 
was not, in many ages, a single instance of this, which Martial 
calls adultery :— 

QiUBtotieBinibxt, nonnafait; tdnltera lege Mt"^ 

" True, sir," says Mrs. Bennet ; " and Yir^ calls this a violation 
of diastity, and makes Dido speak of it with the utmost detesta- 
tion: — 

8ed milii Tel teUns optem priai ims ddilsoftt, 
y el pater ommpotenB adigkt me f almine ad ambnui, 
Fallentes umbru Brebi, noetemque profundam. 
Ante, Pudor, quam te yiolo, aut tua jura resolTO, 
nie meoi, primns qm me aibi junzit, amores 
Abstulit i lUe habeat eeeom, serretqiie sepolero.*' 

She repeated these lines with so strong an emphasis, that she 
almost frightened Amelia out of her wits, and not a little staggered 
Booth, who was himself no contemptible scholar. He expressed 
great admiration of the lady's learning ; upon which she said it 
was all the fortune given her by her £Either, and all the dower left 
her by her husband ; "and sometimes," said she, "I am inclined 
to think I enJoy more pleasure from it than if they had bestowed 
on me what the world would, in general, call more valuable." She 
then took occasion, from the siurprise which Booth had affected to 
conceive at her repeatinv Latin with so ffood a grace, to comment 
on that great absurdity (for so she termed it) of excluding women 
from learning ; for which they were equally qualified with the men, 
and in which so many had made so notable a proficiency; for a 
proof of which, she mentioned Madame Dacier, and many others. 

Though both Booth and Amelia outwardly concurred witii her 
sentiments, it may be a question whether they did not consent 
rather out of complaisance than from their real judgment. 
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Chap. V II I. — Contaimng aome unaccountable behaviour in Mrs. EQiaon. 

Mbs Eixisok made her entraaoe at the end of the preceding dis- 
burse At her first appearance she put on wi unusual degree of 
formality and reserve ; but, whm Amelia had aoquamted her that 
she desiraed to accept the favour intended her, she soon beg^n to 
alter the gravity of her muscles, and presently fell an with that 
rLdioule which Booth thought proper to throw on his yesterday's 

1^ conversation now became very lively and pleasant, in which 
■ Booth having mentioned the discourse that passed in the last 
^ADter and havinggreatly coaaaplimented Mrs. Bennet's speech on 
tSt occasion, MrsTEllison, who was as strenuous an advocate on 
the other side, began to rally that lady extremely, declaring it was 
a certain sign she mtended to marry a^nun soon. " Married ladies,* ' 
cries she " 1 believe, sometimes thmk themselves in earnest in 
OTLoh declarations, though they are ottener perhaps meant as com- 
pliments to tieir husbands ; but when widows exclaim loudly 
^^^uBt second marriages, I would always lay a wager, that the 
^T^ not the wedding day, is absolutely fixed on. 

iSta Bonnet made very Utue ssnswer to this sarcasm. Indeed, 
aViAhad scarce opened her lips from the time of Mrs. Ellison's 
^minir into the room, and had grown particularly grave at the 
^^fi«Son of the masquerade. Amelia imputed this to her beiug left 




i^hSing the whole time of Mrs. Bennet's stay, which was above 
««liaur afterwards, she remained perfectly silent, and looked ex- 
fj^mely melancholy. Tlus made Ameha very uneasy, as she con- 
^ded she had guessed the c^se of her vexaUon ; in which opinion 
ot A was the more confirmed, from certain looks of no very pleasant 
vi«d vrhich Mrs. Bennet now a^ then cast on Mrs. EUison, and 
^ more than ordinary coneem that appeared in the former lady's 
XSn^nance, whenever the masquerade was mentioned, and whiih, 
S^rtunately. was the pnncipaT topic of their discourse ; for Mrs 
WSrind Jl^-^t^ extreme beauty of 

*Vben Ws. Bennet w;. ^P«^<i. Amelia -o^^^ help again 




T^f^nnet— wDicu, i ^."" v^ ""^^^r^* uj"" *r®e» M sne IS a person 
S?.ftm nobody knows,-l y^jy much doubt whether she terself 
^o^ Uke iU for she IS a w^>man of a very unaccountable t^! 
T?iher deUght lies m book« : and, as for pubHc diversiaBS. I W 
^^ hi oit«a declare hor abhomnoe of them." ''*^'*^' ^ ^^® 
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" What, then," said Amelia, '' could occasion all that gravity, 
from the moment the masquerade was mentioned ? " 

" As to that," answered the other, ** there is no guessing. Ton 
have seen her alto(|[ether as grraye hefore now. She has had these 
fits of gravity at times ever since the death of her hushand." 

" Poor creature ! " cries Amelia : " I heartily pity her ; for she 
must certamly suffer a great deal on these oooasions. I declare I 
have taken a strange fancy to her." 

"Perhaps you would not like her so well, if you knew her 
thorougUy," answered Mrs. Ellison : " she is, upon the whole, 
but of a whimsical temper ; and, if you will take my opinion, you 
should not cultivate too much intimacy with her. 1 know you will 
never mention what 1 say ; but she is like some pictures, which 
please best at a distance. ' 

Amelia did not seem to apee with these sentiments, and she 
greatly importuned Mrs. Ellison to be more explicit, but to no pur- 
pose : she continued to give only dark hints to Mrs. Bonnet's dis- 
advantage ; and, if ever she let drop something a little too harsh, 
she failed not immediately to contradict herself, by throwing some 
gentle commendations into the other scale ; so that her conduct 
appeared utterly unaccountable to Amelia ; and, upon the whole, 
she knew not whether to conclude Mrs. Ellison to be a friend or an 
enemy to Mrs. Bennet. 

During this latter conversation. Booth was not in the room ; for 
he had been summoned down stairs by the seijeant, who came to 
him with news from Murphy, whom he had met that evening, 
and who assured the seijeant, that if he was desirous of recovering 
the debt, which he had before pretended to have on Booth, he might 
shortly nave an opportunity ; for that there was to be a very strong 
petition to the Board the next time they sat. Murphy said further, 
that he need not fear having his money ; for that, to his certain 
knowledge, the captain had several thinigs of great value, and even 
his children had gold watehes. 

This ffreatlj alarmed Booth, and still more, when the seijeant 
reportea to him from Murphy, that all these things had been seen 
in his possession within a day last past. He now plainly peroeivedt 
as he thought, that Murphy himself, or one of his emissaries, had 
been the supposed madman ; and he now very well accounted to 
himself, in nis own mind, for all that had happened ; conceiving 
that the desigp was to examine into the state of his effecte, and to 
try whether it was worth his creditors' while to plunder him by 
law. 

At his return to his apartment, he communicaed what he had 
heaid to Amelia and Mrs. EUison, not disguising his apprehensions 
of the enemy's intentions ; but Mrs. Ellison endeavoiu^ to laugh 
him out of his fears, calling him faint-hearted, and assuring him ne 
might depend on her lawyer. " Till you hear from lum," said she, 
" you may rest entirely contented ; for, take my word for it, no 
dang;er can happen to you, of which you will not be timely appnsed 
by him : and as for the fellow that had the impudence to oome into 
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▼OUT room, if lie was sent on such an errand as you mention, I 
neartily wisli I had been at home ; I would have secured him safe 
with a constable, and have carried him directlir before Justice 
Thrasher. I know the justice is an enemy to bailiffs, on his own 
account." 

This hearteningr speech a little roused the courage of Booth, and 
somewhat comforted Amelia, though the spirits of both had been 
too much hurried to suffer them either to giye or reoeiye much 
entertainment that evening ; which Mrs. Ellison perceiving, soon 
took her leave* and left this unhappy couple to seek relief from 
sleep, that powerful Mend to the distressed* though, like other 
powerful Mends, he is not always ready to giye his assistance to 
those who want it most. 



Ohap. IX.— Containing a Teiy strange incident. 

When the husband and wife were alone, they again talked over 
tiie news which the seijeant had brought ; on which occasion, 
Amelia did all she could to conceal her own fears, and to quiet 
those of her husband. At last she turned the conversation to 
another subject, and poor Mrs. Bennet was brought on the carpet. 
" 1 should be sorrv, cries Amelia, " to find I had conceived an 
affection for a bad. woman ; and yet I begin to fear Mrs. Ellison 
knows something of her more than she cares to discover ; why else 
should she be unwilling to be seen with her in public ? Besides, 1 
have observed that Mrs. Ellison has been always backward to 
introduce her to me. nor would ever bring her to my apartment, 
though 1 have often desired her.^ Nay, she has given me frequent 
hints not to cultivate the acquaintance. What do you think, my 
dear ? 1 should be very sorry to contract an intimacy with a wicked 
person." 

"Nay, my dear," cries Booth, "I know no more of her, nor 
indeed nardly so much as yourself : but this 1 think ; that if Mrs. 
Ellison knows any reason why she should not have introduced Mrs. 
Bennet into your company, she was very much in the wrong in 
introducing her into it. ' 

In discourses of this kind they passed the remainder of the even- 
ing. In the morning Booth rose early, and, going down stairs, 
received from little Betty a sealed note, which contained the follow- 
ing words :— 

Beware, beware, beware, 
For I apprehend a dreadful snare 
Is laid for virtuous innocence, 
Under a firiend's false pretence. 

Booth immediately inquired of the girl who brought this note ; 
and was told, it came by a chairman, who, having delivered it, 
departed without saying a word. 
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He was extremely staggered at wliat he read, and presently 
referred the advice to the same affair on which he had received 
those hints from Atkinson the preceding evening ; but, when he 
came to consider the words more maturely, he could not so well 
reconcile the last two lines of this poetical epistle, if it may be so 
called, with any danger which the law gave him reason to appre- 
hend. Mr. Murphy and his gang could not well be said to attack 
either his innocence or virtue, nor did they attack him under any 
colour or pretence of friendship. 

After much deliberation on this matter, a very strange suspicion 
came into his head ; and this was, that he was betrayed by Mrs. 
Ellison. He had for some time conceived no very high opinion of 
that good ffentiewoman, and he now began to suspect that she was 
bribed to betray him. By this means he thought he could best 
account for the strange appearance of the supposed madman. And 
when this conceit once had birth in his mind, several circumstances 
nourished and improved it : among these, were her jocose behaviour 
and raillery on that occasion, and her attempt to ridicule his fears 
from the message which the serjeant had brought him. 

This suspicion was indeed preposterous, and not at all warranted 
bv, or even consistent with, the character and whole behaviour of 
Mrs. Ellison ; but it was the only one which at that time sug^sted 
itself to his mind ; and, however blameable it might be, it was 
certainly not unnatural in him to entertain it; for so great a 
torment is anxiety to the human mind, that we idways endeavour 
to relieve ourselves from it, by guesses, however doubtful or uncer- 
tain: on all which occasions, dislike and hatred are the surest 
guides to lead our suspicion to its object. 

When Amelia rose to breakfast. Booth produced the note which 
he had received, saying, " My dear, you nave so often blamed me 
for keeping secrets from you, and I have so often, indeed, endea- 
voured to conceal secrets of this kind from you with such ill success, 
that I think I shall never more attempt it." Amelia read the 
letter hastily, and seemed not a little discomposed ; then turning 
to Booth, with a very disconsolate countenance, she said, " Sure 
fortune takes a delight in terrifying us I what can be the meaning 
of this }" Then, fixing her eyes attentively on the paper, she 
perused it for some time, till Booth cried, " How is it possible, my 
Emily, you can read such stuff patiently ? the verses are certainly 
as bad as ever were written." — " I was trying, my dear," answered 
she, " to recollect the hand : for I will take my oath, I have seen 
it before, and that very lately ;" and suddenly she cried out with 
great emotion, " I remember it perfectly now : it is Mrs. Bennet's 
hand. Mrs. Ellison showed me a letter from her but a day or 
two ago. It is a very remarkable hand, and I am positive it is 
hers." 

** If it be hers," cries Booth, '' what can she possibly mean by 
the latter part of her caution ? sure Mrs. Ellison has no intention 
to betray us." 
" I know not what she means," answered Amelia ; " but I am 
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resolved to know immediately, for I am certain of the hand. By 
the ^eatest luck in the world, she told me yesterday where her 
lodgings were, when she pressed me exceedingly to come and see 
her. She lives but a very few doors from us, and I will go to her 
this moment." 

Booth made not the least objection to his wife's design. His 
ouriositv was, indeed, as great as hers, and so was his impatience 
to satisfy it, though he mentioned not this his impatience to Amelia ; 
and perhaps it had been well for him if he had. 

Amelia, therefore, presentiy equipped herself in her waUdna:- 
dress*; and, leaving her child^n to the care of her husband, made 
all possible haste to Mrs. Bonnet's lodgings. 

Amelia waited near fiye minutes at Mrs. Bonnet's door before 
any one came to open it ; at length, a maid-servant ai)peared, who, 
being asked if Mrs. Bennet was at home, answered, with some con- 
fusion in her countenance, that she did not know : " but, madam," 
says she, "if you will send up your name, I will go and see." 
Amelia then told, her name ; and.the wench, after staving a con- 
siderable time, returned and acquainted her that Mrs. Bennet was 
at home. She was then ushered into a parlour, and told that the 
lady would wait on her presentiy. 

In this parlour Amelia cooled her heels, as the phrase is, near a 
quarter oi an hour. She seemed, indeed, at this time, in the miser- 
able situation of one of those poor wretches, who make their morn- 
ing visits to the great, to solicit favours, or perhaps to solicit the 
Eayment of a debt ; for both are alike treated as beggars, and the 
itter sometimes considered as the more troublesome beggars of the 
two. 

During her stay here, Amelia observed the house to be in fipreat 
confusion ; a great bustie was heard above stairs, and the maid ran 
up and down several times in a great hurry. 

At len^^h Mrs. Bennet herself came in. She was fipreatiy dis- 
ordered in her looks, and had, as the women call it, huddled on 
her clothes in much haste ; for in truth, she was in bed when 
Amelia jSrst came. Of this fact she informed her, as the only 
apology she could make for having caused her to wait so long for 
her company. 

Amelia very readily accepted her apologjr ; but asked her, with 
a smile, if these early hours were usual with her. Mrs. Bennet 
turned as red as scarlet at the question, and answered, "No, 
indeed, dear, madam ; I am, for the most part, a very early riser ; 
but I happened accidentally to sit up very late last night. I am 
sure I had littie expectation of your intending me such a favour 
this morning." 

Amelia, looking veiy steadfastiy at her, said, " Is it possible, 
madam, ^ou should think such a note as this would raise no 
curiosity in me ?" She then gave her the note, asking her if she 
did not know the hand. 

Mrs. Bennet appeared in the utmost surprise and confusion at 
this instant. Indeed, if Amelia had conceived but the slightest 

k2 
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fluspioion before, the belutTiour of the lady would have been a 
snmcient oonfirmatioii to her of the truth. She waited not. there- 
fore for an answer, which, indeed, the other seemed in no naete to 
giye ; but conjured her, in the most earnest manner, to explain to 
er the meanmg of so extraordinary an act of Mendship : " for 
80," said she, "1 esteon it ; beinff convinced you must have suffi- 
cient reason for the warning you naye given me." 

Mrs. Bennet, after some hesitation, answered, " I need not, I 
believe, teU you how much I am surprised at what you have shown 
me, and tiie chief reason of my surprise is how you came to 
discover my hand. Sure, madam, you nave not shown it to Mrs. 
Ellison?" 

Amelia declared she had not ; but desired she would question her 
no farther. '* What signifiee how I discovered it, since your hand 
it certainly is ?" 

^ '* I own it is," cries Mrs. Bennet, recovering her spirits ; " and 
since you have not shown it to that woman, I am satisned. I begin 
to guess now whence you might have your information : but no 
matter ; I wish I had never done anything of which I ought to be 
more ashamed. No one can, I think, justly accuse me of a crime 
on that account ; and, I thank Heaven, my shame will never be 
directed by the false opinion of the world. Perhaps it was wrong 
to show my letter; but when I consider all circumstances, I can 
forgive it. 

'^Since you have guessed the truth," said Amelia, " I am not 
obliged to deny it. She, indeed, showed me your letter ; but I am 
sure you have not the least reason to be ashamed of it. On the 
contrary, your behaviour on so melancholy an occasion was highly 
nraiseworuiy ; and your bearing up under such afflictions as the 
loss of a husband, in so dreadful a situation, was truly great and 
heroioal." 

"So Mrs. Ellison then has shown you my letter?" cries Mrs. 
Bennet, eagerly. 

"Why, did you not guess it yourself?" answered Amelia: 
"otherwise I am sure I have betrayed my honour in mentioning it. 
I hope you have not drawn me inadvertently into any breacn of 
my promise. Did you not assert, and that with an absolute cer- 
tainty, that you knew she had shown me your letter, and that you 
was not angry with her for so doing ? " 

" I am so confused," implied Mrs. Bennet, "that I scarce know 
what I say : yes, yes, I remember I did say so : I wish I had no 
greater reason to be angry with her than that." 

" For Heaven's sake," cries Amelia, " do not delay my request 
any longer. What you say now greatly increases my curiosity ; 
and my mind will be on the rack till you discover your whole 
meaning ; for I am more and more convinced that something of the 
utmost importance was the purport of your message." 

" Of the utmost importance, indeed.," cries Mrs. Bennet : " at 
least, you will own my apprehensions were sufficiently well 
founded. 0, gracious Heaven ! how happy shall I think myself. 
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if I should have proved your preseryation ! I will, indeed, 
explain my meaning ; but in order to disclose aU my fears in their 
just colours, I must unfold my whole history to you. Can you 
have patience, madam, to listen to the story of one of the most 
unfortunate of women ?" 

Amelia assured her of the highest attention ; and Mrs. Bennet 
soon after began to relate what is written in the seventh book of 
this history. 
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BOOK VII. 



Chap. I<— A short chapter, and oonaeqaently reqnirmg no pre&oe. 

Mbs. Benitet havinflr faBtened the door, and both the ladies haying 
taken their places, she onoe or twice offered to speak, when passion 
stopped her utterance ; ^nd after a minute's silence, she burst into 
a flood of tears : . upon which, Amelia, expressin^if the utmost tender- 
ness for her, as well by her look as by her accent, cried, " What 
can be the reason, dear madam, of all this emotion?" — "0, Mrs. 
Booth !" answered she, " I find I haye undertaken what I am not 
able to perform. Tou would not wonder at my emotion, if you 
knew you had an adulteress and a murderer now standing before 
you." 

Amelia turned pale as death at these words ; which Mrs. Bennet 
obserring, collected all the force she was able, and, a little compos- 
infs her countenance, cried, "I see, madam, I have terrified you 
with such dreadful words ; but I hope you wiU not think me guilty 
of these crimes in the blackest degree. ' — " Guilty?" cries Amelia : 
"0 heavens !** — "I believe indeed your candour," continued Mrs. 
Bennet, " will be readier to acquit me than I am to acquit myself. 
Indiscretion, at least, the highest, most unpardonable indiscretion, 
I shall always lay to my own charge ; and when I reflect on the 
fatal consequences, I can never, never forgive myself." Here she 
again began to lament in so bitter a manner, that Amelia endea- 
voured, as much as she could (for she was herself ^eatly shocked), 
to soothe and comfort her ; telling her that if indiscretion was her 
highest crime, the unhappy consequences made her rather an un- 
fortunate than a guilty person ; ana concluded by saying, ** Indeed, 
madam, you have raised my curiosity to the highest pitch, and I 
beg you will proceed with your story. 

Mrs. Bennet then seemed a second time going to begin her rela- 
tion, when she cried out, " I would, if ^ssible, tire you with no 
more of my unfortunate life than just with that part which leads 
to a catastrophe, in which I think you may yourself be interested ; 
but I protest I am at a loss where to begin. 

" Begin wherever you please, dear madam," cries Amelia ; " but 
I beg you will consider my impatience."—" I do consider it," an- 
swered Mrs. Bennet, " ana therefore would begin with that part 
of my story which leads directly to what concerns yourself; for 
how, indeed, should my life produce anything worthy your notice?" 
— " Do not say so, madam, cries Amelia : " I assure you I have 
long suspected there were some very remarkable incidents in your 
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life, and have only wanted an opportunity to impart to you my 
desire of hearing them : I heff therefore you would make no more 
apologies." — "I will not, madam," cries Mrs. Bennet, " and yet I 
would avoid anything trivial ; though, indeed, in stories of distress, 
especially where love is concerned, many little incidents may 
appear trivial to those who have never felt the passion, which to 
delicate minds are the most interesting part of the whole/' — " Nay, 
but, dear madam," cries Amelia, ** this is all preface." 

" Well, madam," answered Mrs. Bennet, " I will consider your 
impatience." She then rallied all her spirits in the best manner 
she could, and began as is written in the next chapter. 

And here, possibly, the reader will blame Mrs. Bennet for taking 
her storv so far back, and relating so much of her life in which 
Amelia had no concern ; but, in truth, she was desirous of incul- 
cating a good opinion of herself, from recounting those transactions 
where her conduct was unexceptionable, before she came to the 
more dangerous and suspicious part of her character. This I really 
suppose to have been her intention ; for to sacrifice the time and 
patience of Amelia at such a season to the mere love of talking of 
herself, would have been as unpardonable in her as the bearing it 
was in Amelia a proof of the most perfect good breeding. 



Chap. II. — The beginning of Mrs. Bennefs history. 

" I WAS the younger of two daughters of a clergyman in Essex; 
of one, in whose praise, if I should indulge my fond heart in 
speaking, I think my invention could not outgo the realitjr. He 
was indeed well worthy of the cloth he wore ; and that, I think, is 
the highest character a man can obtain. 

** During the first part of my life, even till I reached my sixteenth 
year, I can recollect nothing to relate to you. All was one long 
serene day, in looking back upon which, as when we cast our eyes 
on a calm sea, no object arises to my view : all appears one scene 
of happiness and tranquillity. 

*' On the day, then, when I became sixteen years old, must I begin 
my history ; for on that day I first tasted the bitterness of sorrow. 

" My father, besides those prescribed by our religion, kept five 
festivals every year : these were on his wedding-day, and on the 
birthday of eacn of his little family; on these occasions he used to 
invite two or three neighbours to his house, and to indulge himseU", 
as he said, in great excess ; for so he called drinking a pint of very 
small punch : and, indeed, it might appear excess to one who on 
other days rarely tasted any liauor stronger than small beer. 

" Upon my unfortunate birthday, then, when we were all in a 
high degree of mirth, my mother having left the room after dinner, 
and staying away pretty long, my father sent me to see for her. I 
went accoraing to his orders ; but, though I searched the whole 
house, and called after her without-doors, I could neither see nor 
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hear her. I was a little alarmed at this, though far from suspect- 
ing any great mischief had befallen her; and ran back to acquaint 
my father, who answered ooolly (for he was a man of the calmest 
temper), ' Very well, my dear : I suppose she is not gone far, and 
will be here immediately.' Half an hour or more passed after this, 
when, she not returning, my father himself expressed some surprise 
at her stajr; declaring it must be some matter of importance which 
could detain her at that time from her company. His surprise now 
increased every minute ; and he began to grow uneafly, and to show 
sufficient symptoms in Ms countenance of what he felt within. He 
then despatched the seryant-maid to inquire after her mistress in 
the parish, but waited not her return ; for she was scarce gone out 
of doors, before he begged leave of his guests to go himseu on the 
same errand. The company now all broke up, and attended my 
father, all endeavouring to give him hopes that no mischief had 
happened : they searched the whole parish, but in vain ; they 
could neither see my mother, nor hear any news of her. My 
father returned home in a state little short of distraction. His 
friends in vain attempted to administer either advice or comfort ; 
he threw himself on the floor in the most bitter agonies of despair. 

^ '* Whilst he lay in this condition, my sister and myself lying by 
him, all equally, I believe, and completely miserable, our old 
servant-maid came into the room, and cried out, her mind misgave 
her that she knew where her mistress was. Upon these words my 
father spruuR from the floor, and asked her eagerly, where ^ But, 
0, Mrs. Booth ! how can I describe the particulars of a scene to 
you, the remembrance of which chills my blood with horror, and 
which the agonies of my mind, when it passed, made all a scene of 
confusion ! The fact, then, in short, was this : my mother, who 
was a most indulgent mistress to one servant, which was all we 
kept, was unwilhng, I suppose, to disturb her at her dinner, 
and therefore went herself to fill her tea-kettle at a well, into 
which, stretching herself too far, as we imagine, the water then 
bcdn^ very low, she fell with the tea-kettle in her hand. The 
missing this, gave the poor old wretch the first hint of her suspi- 
cion, which, upon examination, was found to be too well funded. 

" What we all suffered on this occasion may more easily be felt 
than described."—*' It may, indeed," answered Amelia ; " and I am 
so sensible of it, that, unless you have a mind to see me faint before 
your face, I beg you will order me something : a glass of water, if 
you please." Mrs. Bennet immediately complied with her friend's 
re(|uest : a glass of water was brought, and some hartshorn drops 
inlused into it; which Amelia having drunk off, declared she 
found herself much better; and then Mrs. Bennet proceeded 
thus: — 

" I will not dwell on a scene which I see has already so much 
affected your tender heart, and which is as disagreeable to me to 
relate as it can be to you to hear. 1 will therefore only mention to 
you the behaviour of my father on this occasion, which was indeed 
becoming a philosopher and a Christian divine. On the day after 
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my mother's funeral, he sent for my sister and myself into his 
room; where, after many caresses, and every demonstration of 
fatherly tenderness, as well in silence as in words, he begran to 
exhort us to bear with patience the great calamity that had befallen 
us ; saying, that * as every human accident, how terrible soever, 
must happen to us by divine permission at least, a due sense of our 
duty to our ^at Creator must teach us an absolute submission 
to his will. Not only religion, but common sense must teach us 
this ; for, 0, my dear children,' cries he, *how vain is all resistance, 
all repining ! Could tears wash back again my angel from the grave, 
I should dirain all the juices of my body through my eyes; but 
O, could we fill up that cursed well with our tears, how fruitless 
would be aU our sorrow !' I think I repeat you his very words ; 
for the impression they made on me is never to be obliterated. He 
then proceeded to comfort us with the cheerful thought that the 
loss was entirely our own, and that my mother was greatly a gainer 
by the accident which we lamented.' * I have a wife,' cries he, * my 
children, and vou have a mother, now amongst the heavenly 
choir : how selnsh, therefore, is all our grief ! how cruel to her are 
all our wishes V In this manner he talked to us nearly half an 
hour, though, I must frankly own to you, his arguments had not 
the immediate good effect on us which they deserved, for we 
retired from him very litUe the better fc^his exhortations : how- 
ever, they became every day more and more forcible upon our 
recollection ; indeed, they were greatly strengthened by his exam- 
ple ; for in this, as in all other instances, he practised the doc- 
trines which he taught. From this day he never mentioned my 
mother more, and soon after recovered his usual cheerfulness in 
public ; though I have reason to think he paid many a bitter sigh, 
in private, to that remembrance which neither philosophy nor 
Christianity could expunge. 

" My father's advice, enforced by his example, together with the 
kindness of some of our friends, assisted by that ablest of all the 
mental physicians. Time, in a few months pretty weU restored 
my tranquillity, when fortune made a second attack on my quiet. 
My sister, whom I dearly loved, and who as warmly returned 
my affection, had fallen into an ill state of health some time before 
the fatal accident which 1 have related. She was indeed at that 
time so much better, that we had great hopes of her perfect reco- 
very ; but the disorders of her mind on that dreadful occasion so 
affected her body, that she presently relapsed to her former de- 
clining state, and thence grew continually worse and worse, till, 
after a decay of near seven months, she followed my poor mother 
to the grave. 

" I will not tire you, dear madam, with repetitions of arrief ; I 
^wiXi only mention two observations which have oeourrea to me 
from reflections on the two losses I have mentioned. The first is, 
that a mind once violently hurt, grows, as it were, callous to any 
future impressions of grief, and is never capable of feeling the same 
pangs a second time. The other observation is, that the arrows of 
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fortune, as well as all others, derive their force from the yelocity 
with which they are dischargred ; for when they approach you by 
slow and i)eroeptible degrees, they have but very little power to do 
you mischief. 

*' The truth of these observations I experienced, not onlv in my 
own heart, but in the behaviour of my father, whose i)hilosophy 
seemed to gain a complete triumph over this latter calamity. 

" Our family was now reduced to two ; and my father grew 
extremely fona of me, as if he had now conferred an entire stock 
of affection on me that had before been divided. His words, 
indeed, testified no less, for he daily called me his only darling, 
his whole comfort, his all. He committed the whole charge of his 
house to my care, and gave me the name of his little housekeeper ; 
an appellation of which I was then as proud as any minister of state 
can be of his titles. But though I was very industrious in the dis- 
charge of my occupation, I did not, however, neglect my studies, 
in which I had made so great a proficiency, that I was become a 
pretty good mistress of the Latin languas^, and had made some 
progress in the Greek. I believe, madam, I have formerly 
acquainted you that learning was the chief estate I inherited of 
my father, in which he had instructed me from my earliest youth. 

** The kindness of this good man had, at length, wiped off the 
remembrance of all losses ; and I, during two years, led a life of 
great tranquillity, I think I might almost say of perfect happiness. 

" I was now in the nineteenth year of my age, when my father's 
good fortune removed us from the county of Essex into Hamp- 
shire, where a living was conferred on him, by one of his old schod- 
fellows, of twice the value of what he was before possessed of. 

" His predecessor in this new living had died in very indifferent 
circumstances, and had left behind nim a widow with two small 
children : my father, therefore, who, with great economy, had a 
most generous soul, bought the whole furniture of the parsonage- 
house at a very high price : some of it, indeed, he would have 
wanted ; for though our little habitation in Essex was most com- 
pletely furnished, yet it bore no proportion to the largeness of tiiat 
house in which he was now to dwell. 

" His motive, however, to the purchase was, I am convinced, 
solely generosity, which appeared sufficiently by the price he 
gave, and may be farther enforced by the kindness he showed the 
widow in another instance ; for he assigned her an apartment for 
the use of herself and her little family, which, he told her, she 
was welcome to enjoy as long as it suited her convenience. 

** As this widow was very young, and generally thought to be 
tolerably pretty, though I own she had a cast in her eye which I 
never liked, my father, you may suppose, acted from a less noble 
principle than I have hinted ; but I must in justice acquit him : 
for these kind offers were made her before ever he had seen her 
face ; and I have the greatest reason to think that, for a long time 
after he had seen her, ne beheld her with much indifference. 

'* This act of my father's gave me, when I first heard it, great 
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satisfaotioii ; for I may, at least, with the modesty of the ancient 
philosophers, call myself a lover of generosity ; but, when I became 
acquainted with the widow, I was still more delighted with what 
my father had done ; for though I could not afiree with those who 
thought her a consummate l^autv, I must allow that she was 
very fully possessed of the power or making herself agreeable ; and 
this power she exerted with so much success, witii such indefa- 
tigable industry to oblige, that within three months I became in 
the highest manner pleased with my new acquaintance, and had 
contracted the most sincere Mendship for her. 

" But if I was so pleased with the widow, my father was by this 
time enamoured of ner. She had, indeed, by the most artful con- 
duct in the world, so insinuated herself into his favour, so entirely 
infatuated him, that he never showed the least marks of cheerful- 
ness in her absence, and could, in truth, scarce bear that she should 
be out of his sight. 

*' She had managed this matter so well, (0, she is the most artful 
of women !) that myfather's heart was gone before I ever suspected 
it was in danger. The discovery, you may easily believe, niadam, 
was not pleasing. The name of a mother-in-law sounded dreadful 
in my ears ; nor could I bear the thought of parting again with a 
share in those dear affections of which 1 had purchased the whole 
by the loss of a beloved mother and sister. 

" In the first hurry and disorder of my mind on this occasion, I 
committed a crime of the highest kind against all the laws of pru- 
dence and discretion : I took the young lady herself very roundly 
to task ; treated her designs on my father as little better than a 
design to commit a theft ; and, in my passion, I believe, said, she 
might be ashamed to think of marrying a man old enough to be 
her nandfather ; for so in reality he almost was. 

" The lady, on this occasion, acted finely the part of a hypocrite. 
She affected to be highly affronted at my unjust suspicions, as she 
called them ; and proceeded to such asseverations of her innocence, 
that she almost brought me to discredit the evidence of my own 
eyes and ears. 

" My father, however, acted much more honestly ; for he fell the 
next aay into a more violent passion with me than I had ever 
seen him in before, and asked me whether I intended to return to 
his paternal fondness by assuming the right of controlling his 
inchnations ; with more of the like kind, which fully convinced me 
what had passed between him and the lady, and how little I had 
injured her in my suspicions. 

'* Hitherto, I frankly own, my aversion to this match had been 
principally on my own account ; for I had no ill opinion of the 
woman, though I thought neither her circumstances nor my father's 
age promised any kind of felicity from such a union : but now I 
learned some particulars, which, had not our quarrel become 
public in the parish, I should perhaps have never known. In 
short, I was informed that this gentle, oblig[ing creature, as she 
had at first appeared to me, had the spirit of a tigress, and 
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was by many believed to have broken the heart of her first 
husband. 

*' The truth of this matter being confirmed to me upon examina- 
tion, I resolved not to suppress it. On this occasion fortune seemed 
to favour me, by givinff me a speedy opportunity of seeing mj 
father alone, and in good humour. He now first began to open his 
intended marriage, telling me that he had formerly had some 
religious objections to bigamy, but he had very fully considered the 
matter, and had satisfied nimself of its legalitv. He then fSaithfnllj 

£ remised me, that no second marriage should in the least impair 
is affection for me ; and concluded with the highest eulogiums on 
the goodness of the widow, protesting that it was her virtues, and 
not her person, with which ne was enamoured. 

" I now fell upon my knees before him, and, bathing his hand in 
my tears, which flowed very plentifully from my eyes, ao<mainted 
him with all I had heard ; and was so very imprudent, 1 might 
almost say so cruel, as to disclose the author of my information. 

" My father heard me without any indication of passion ; and 
answered coldly, that if there was any ^roof of such facts, he 
should decline any farther thoughts of this match. ' But, child,' 
said he, ' though I am far from suspecting the truth of what you 
tell me, as far as regards your knowledge, yet you know the inclina- 
tion of the world to slander.' However, before we parted, he 
promised to make a proper inauiry into what I had told him. 
But I ask your pardon, dear madam ; I am running minutely into 
those particulars of my life in which you have not the least concern." 

Amelia stopped her friend short in her apology, and though, 
perhaps, she thought her impertinent enough, yet suck was her 
good breeding, she gave her many assurances of a curiosity to know 
every incident of her life which she could remember ; after whidi, 
Mrs. fiennet proceeded, as in the next chapter. 



Csif. III.— Continotttion of Mn. Beimet's story, 

"I thutk, madam," said Mrs. Bennet, " I told you my fa1;her |>rtK 
mised me to inquire farther into the affair : but ne had hardly time 
to keep his woixl ; 'for we separated pretty late in the evening, and 
early the next morning he was mamed to the widow. 

** But though he gave no credit to my infonnation, I had sufficient 
reason to think he did not forget it, bv the resentment which he 
soon discovered to both the persons whom I had named as my, 
informers. 

** Nor was it long before I had good cause to believe that my 
father's new wife was perfectly well acquainted with the good 
opinion I had of her, not only from her usage of me, but from cer- 
tain hints which she threw forth with an air of triumph. One day, 
particularly, I remember she said to my father, upon his mention- 
ing his age, * 0, my dear, I hope you have many years yet to live ; 
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Tomless, indeed, I should be so omel as to break your heart/ She 
spoke these words, looking me full in the face, and aocompanied 
tnem with a sneer, in which the highest malice was visible, under 
a thin covering of affected pleasantry. 

*' I will not entertain you, madauL, with anything so common as 
the cruel usaere of a step-mother ; nor of, what affected me much 
more, the unkind behaviour of a father under such an influence. 
It shall suffice only to tell you, that I had the mortification to per- 
ceive the gradual and dailv decrease of my father's affection. His 
smiles were converted into frowns; the tender appellations of ' child,' 
and 'dear,' were exchanged for plain 'Molly, 'that ^1,' 'that 
creature,' and sometimes much harder names. I was at hrst turned 
all at once into a cipher ; and at last, seemed to be considered as a 
nuisance in the fEimuy. 

" Thus altered was the man of whom I gave you such a character 
at the entrance of my story; but, alas! ne no longer acted from 
his own excellent disposition, but was in everything governed and 
directed by my mother-in-law. In fact, whenever were is great 
disparity of years between husband and wife, the vounger is, I 
beheve, always possessed of absolute power over tne elder ; for 
superstition itself is a less firm support of absolute power than 
dotage. 

" But though his wife was so entirely mistress of my father's will, ' 
that she could make him use me ill, she could not so perfectly sub- 
due his understandixi^, as to prevent him from being conscious of 
such ill usage ; and from this consciousness, he be^an inveterately 
to hate me. Of this hatred he gave me numberless instances, and I 
protest to you, I know not any other reason for it than what I have 
assigned ; and the cause, as experience has convinced me, is ade- 
quate to the effect. 

" While I was in this wretched situation (my father's unkindness 
having almost broken my heart), he came one day into my room, 
with more anger in hiB countenance than I had ever seen; and, after 
bitterly upbraiding me with my undutiful behaviour both to himself 
and his worthy consort, he bid me pack up my alls, and imme- 
diately prepare to quit his house ; and at the same time gave me a 
letter, and told me, that would acquaint me where I might find a 
home ; adding, that he doubted not but I expected, and had, indeed, 
aolicited the invitation ; and left me with a declaration that he 
would have no spies in his family'. 

" The letter, 1 found, on opening it, was from my father's own 
sister; but, before I mention the contents, I will give you a short 
sketch of her character, as it was somewhat particular. Her per- 
* sonal charms were not great ; for she was very tall, very thin, and 
very homely. Of the defect of her beauty, she was, perhaps, 
sensible ; her vanity, therefore, retreated into her mind, where there 
is no looking-glass, and, consequentiy, where we can flatter our- 
selves with £scovering almost whatever beauties we please. This 
is an encourasing circumstance ; and yet I have observed, dear Mrs. 
Bootii, that lew women ever seek these comforts from within, till 
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they are driven to it bv despair of finding any food for their vanity 
from without. Indeed, I believe, the first wish of our whole sex is 
to be handsome." 

Here both the ladies fixed their eyes on the glass, and both 
smiled. 

" My aunt, however," continued Mrs. Bennet, " from despair of 
gaining any applause this way, had applied herself entirely to the 
contemplation of her understanding, ana had improved this to such 
a pitch, that at the age of fifty, at which she was now arrived, she 
had contracted a hearty contempt for much the greater part of both 
sexes ; for the women as being idiots, and for the men as tne admirers 
of idiots. That word, and fool, were almost constantly in her 
mouth, and were bestowed with great liberality among all her 
acquaintance. 

" This lady had spent one day only at m;^ father's house in near 
two years : it was about a month before his second marriage. At 
her departure, she took occasion to whisper me her opinion of the 
widow, whom she called a pretty idiot, and wondered now her bro- 
ther could bear such company under his roof; for neither she nor I 
had, at that time, any suspicion of what afterwards happened. 

" The letter which my father had just received, and which was 
the first she had sent him since his marriage, was of such a nature 
that I i^ould be nigust if I blamed him for being offended : fool and 
idiot were both plentifully bestowed in it, as well on himself as on 
his wife. But what, perhaps, had principally offended him, was 
that part which related to me ; for, after much panegsrric on my 
understanding, and saying he was unworthy of such a daughter, 
she considered his match not only as the highest indiscretion, as it 
related to himself, but as a downright act of injustice to me. One 
expression in it I shall never forget : * Tou have placed,' said (die, 
' a woman above your daughter, who, in understanding, the only 
valuable gift of nature, is the lowest in the whole class of pretty 
idiots.' After much more of this kind, it concluded with inviting 
me to her house. 

" I can truly say, that when I had read the letter, I entirely 
forgave my father's suspicion, that I had made some complaints to 
my aunt of his behaviour ; for, though I was indeed innocent, there 
was surely colour enough to suspect the contrary. 

'* Though I had never been greatly attached to my aunt, nor, 
indeed, had she formerly given me any reason for such an attach- 
ment ; yet I was well enough pleased with her present invitation. 
To say the truth, I led so wretched a life where I then was, that it 
was impossible not to be a gainer by any exchange. 

" I could not, however, bear the thoughts of leaving my father 
with an impression on his mind against me which I did not deserve. 
I endeavoured, therefore, to remove all his suspicion of my having 
complained to my aunt by the most earnest asseverations of my in- 
nocence ; but they were all to no purpose : all my tears, all my 
vows, and all my entreaties, were fruitless. My new mother, 
indeed, appeared to be my advocate ; but she acted her part very 
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poorly ; and, far from counterfeiting an^ desire of succeeding in 
my suit, she could not conceal the ezoessive joy which she felt on 
the occasion. 

*' Well, madam, the next daj I departed for my aunt's, where, 
after a long journey of forty miles, I arrived, without having once 
broken my fast on the road ; for grief is as capable as food of filling 
the stomach, and I had too much of the former to admit any of the 
latter. The fatigue of my journey, and the a^tation of my mind, 
joined to my fasting, so overpowered my spirits, that when I was 
taken from my horse, I imme<uately fainted away in the arms of the 
man who helped me from my saddle. My aunt expressed great 
astonishment at seeing me in this condition, with my eyes almost 
swollen out of my head with tears ; but my father's letter, which I 
delivered her soon after I came to myself, pretty well, I believe, 
cured her surprise. She often smiled, with a mixture of contempt 
and anger, while she was reading it ; and having pronounced her 
brother to be a fool, she turned to me, and with as much affability 
as possible (for she is no great mistress of affability), said, * Don t 
be uneasy, dear Molly, for you have come to the house of a friend ; 
of one, wno has sense enough to discern the author of all the mis- 
chief : depend upon it, child, I will, ere long, make some people 
ashamed of their folly.' This kind reception gave me some comfort, - 
my aunt assuring me that she would convince him how ui^ustiy he 
had accused me of having made any complaints to her. A paper 
war was now begun between these two, which not only fixed an 
irreconcileable hatred between them, but confirmed my father's 
displeasure against me, and, in the end, I believe, did me no service 
wiw my aunt ; for I was considered by both as the cause of their 
dissension ; though, in fact, my step-mother^ who very well knew 
the affection my aunt had for her, had long since done ner business 
with my father; and as for my aunt's affection towards him, it had 
been bating several years, from an apprehension that he aid not 
pay sufficient deference to her understanding. 

" I had lived about half a year with my aunt, when I heard of 
my step-mother's being delivered of a boy, and the ^at joy my 
father expressed on that occasion ; but, poor man, he lived not long 
to eojoy his happiness, for, within a month afterwards, I had the 
melancholy news of his death. 

** Notwithstanding all the disobligations I had lately received 
from him, I was sincerely afflicted at my loss of him. All his kind- 
ness to me in my infancy, all his kindness to me while I was grow- 
ing up, recurred to my memory — raised a thousand tender, melan- 
choly ideas, and totally obliterated all thoughts of his latter 
behaviour, for which I made also every allowance and every excuse 
in my power. 

** But what perhaps may appear more extraordinary, my aunt 
began to speak of him with concern. She said he had some under- 
standing formerly, though his passion for that vile woman had, in 
a great measure, obscured it ; and one day, when she was in an ill- 
humouj with me, she had the cruelty to throw out a hint, that she 
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had never quarrelled with her hrother, if it had not been on my 
acoonnt. 

" My father, during his life, had allowed my aunt very hand- 
somely for my board ; for generosity was too deeply riveted in his 
nature to be plucked out bv all the power of his wife. So far, how- 
ever, she prevailed, that, though he died possessed of upwajrds of 
2000/., he left me no more than 100/., which, as he expressed in his 
will, was to set me up in some business, if I had the grace to take 
to any. 

" Hitherto, my aunt had, in general, treated me with some degree 
of affection ; but her behaviour began now to be changed. She 
soon took an opportunity of giving me to understand, that her for- 
tune was insufficient to keep me; and as I could not live on the 
interest of my own, it was high time for me to consider about going 
into the world. She added, that her brother having mentioned my 
setting up in some business in his will, was very fooiii^ ; that I had 
been bred to nothing ; and, besides, that the sum was too trifling to 
set me up in any way of reputation : she desired me, therefore, to 
think of immediately going into service. 

'* This advice was, perhaps, right enough ; and I told her I was 
ready to do as she directed me ; but I was, at that time, in an ill 
state of health : I desired her, therefore, to let me stay with her 
till my legacy, which was not to be paid till a year after my father's 
death, was due; and then I promised to satisfy her for my board; to 
which she readily consented. 

"And now, madam," said Mrs. Bennet, sighing, "I am going 
to open to you those matters which lead d&ectly to that great 
catastrophe of my life, which has occasioned my giving you this 
trouble, and of trving your patience in this manner." 

Amelia, notwithstanding her impatiebce, made a very civil an- 
swer to this; and then Mrs. Bennet proceeded to relate what is 
written in the next chapter. 




Chap. IV.— Farther oontinnation. 

" The curate of the parish where my aunt dwelt was a young fellow 
of about four-and-twenty : he had been left an orphan in ms in- 
fancy, and entirely unprovided for ; when an uncle had the good- 
ness to take care of his education, both at school and at the uni* 
versity. As the young gentleman was intended for the church, his 
tqide, though he nad two daughters of his own, and no very large 
fortune, purchased for him the next presentation of a living of near 
200/. a year. The incumbent, at time of the purchase, was under 
the ag« of iiiicty, and in apparent good healdi ; notwithstanding 
which, he died booh after the bargain, and long before the nephew 
waa capably of orders ; eo that the uncle was obugedto give the liv- 
injr to a clergyman, to bold it till the young man came of proper age. 
'* Th£ joung gentleman had not attained his proper age of taldng 
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orders, when he had the nusfortune to lose his nncle and only 
friend ; who, thinkinflr he had sufficiently provided for his nephew 
h^ the purchase of the living, considered him no farther in his 
will, but divided all the fortune of which he died possessed be- 
tween his two daughters ; reoommending it to them, however, on 
his death-bed, to assist their cousin with money sufficient to keep 
him at the university, tUl he should be capable of ordination. 

'* But, as no appointment of this kind was in the will, the younff 
ladles, who received about 2000/. each, thought proper to disregard 
the last words of their father ; for, besides that ooth of them were 
extremely tenacious of their money, they were great enemies to 
their cousin, on aocount of their father s kindness to him ; and 
thought proper to let him know that they thought he had robbed 
them of too much already. 

" The poor young fellow was now preatly distressed ; for he had 
yet above a year to stay at the university, without any visible 
means of sustaining himself there. 

*' In this distress, however, he met with a friend, who had the 
good-nature to lend him the sum of twenty pounds, for which he 
only accented his bond for forty, and which was to be paid within 
a year aner his being possessed of his living ; that is, within a 
year after his becoming qualified to hold it. 

*' With this small sum thus hardly obtained, the poor gentleman 
made a shift to struggle with all dimculties, till he became of due 
age to take upon himself the character of a deacon. He then re-, 
paired to that clergyman, to whom his uncle had given the living 
upon the conditions above-mentioned, to procure a title to ordiiuu 
tion ; but this, to his great surprise and mortification, was abso* 
lutely refused him. 

'* The immediate disappointment did not hurt him so much lu 
the conclusion he drew from it ; for he could have but little hopes, 
that the man, who could have the cruelty to refuse him a title, 
would vouchsafe afterwards to deliver up to him a living of so 
considerable a value; nor was it lonsr oefore this worl£y in* 
oumbent told him plainly, that he valued, his uncle's favours at too 
high a rate to part with them to any one : nay, he pretended 
scruples of conscience, and said, that if he had niade any slight 
promises, which he did not now well remember, they were wicked 
and void ; that he looked upon himself as married to his parisht 
and he could no more give it up than he could give up his wife 
without sin. 

** The poor young fellow was now obliged to seek farther for a 
title, which, at length, he obtained from the rector of the parish 
where my aunt lived. 

** He had not long been settled in the curacy, before an intimate 
acquaintance grew between him and my aunt ; for she was a great 
admirer of the clergy, and used frequently to say they were the 
onlv conversible creatures in the countrv. 

''^The first time she was in this gentleman's company was at a 
neighbour's christening, where she stood godmother. Here sh^ 
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displayed her whole little stock of knowledge, in order to captivate 
Mr. Bennet (I suppose, madam, you already guess that to have 
been his name) ; and, before they parted, gave nim a very strong 
invitation to her house. 

'* Not a word passed at this christening between Mr. Bennet and 
mvself ; but our eyes were not unemployed. Here, madam, I first 
felt a pleasing kind of confusion, which I know not how to describe. 
I felt a kind of uneasiness ; yet did not wish to be without it. I 
longed to be alone ; yet dreaded the hour of parting. I could 
not keep my eyes off the object which caused my confusion, and 
which I was at once afraid of and enamoured with. But why do 
I attempt to describe my situation to one who must, I am sure, 
have felt the same ? " 

Amelia smiled, and Mrs. Bennet went on thus : — '' 0, Mrs. Booth ! 
had you seen the person, of whom I am now speaking, you would 
not condemn the suddenness of my love. Nay, indeed, 1 had seen 
him there before, though this was the first time I had ever heard 
the music of his voice. ! it was tiie sweetest that was ever 
heard. 

" Mr. Bennet came to visit my aunt the very next day. She im- 
puted this respectful haste to the powerful charms of her under- 
standing, and resolved to lose no opportunity in improving the 
opinion which she imagined he had conceived of her. She became 
by this desire quite ricuccdous, and ran into absurdities and galli- 
matias scarce credible. 

" Mr. Bennet, as I afterwards found, saw her in the same light 
with myself; but, as he was a very sensible and well-bred man, he 
so well concealed his opinion from us both, that I was almost angry, 
and she was pleased even to raptures, declaring herself charmed 
with his understanding, though, indeed, he had sud very little ; 
but I believe he heard himself into her good opinion, while he 
gazed himself into love. 

" The first two visits which Mr. Bennet made to my aunt, though 
I was in the room all the time, I never spoke a word ; but on we 
third, on some argument which arose between them, Mr. Bennet 
referred himself to me. I took his side of the Question, as indeed I 
must, to have done iustice, and repeated two or three words of Latin. 
My aunt reddened, at this, and expressed great disdain of my 
opinion, declaring, she was astonished that a man of Mr. Bennet's 
understanding could appeal to the judgment of a silly girl. ' Is 
she/ said my aunt, bridling herself^ * fit to decide between us ? ' 
Mr. Bennet spoke ver^ favourably of what I had said ; upon which 
my aimt burst almaet into a m^e, treated me with downright scur- 
rifitvi called me conctsited fool, abused my poor father for having 
taught me Latin, which, alie said, had msuie me a downright cox- 
comb, and made me prefer m^s^lf to those who were a hundred 
times my superiors in knowledge. She then fell foul on the learned 
latiguatfust de<:larmg they were totally useless; and concluded, 
that &b id read all that was worth reading, though, she thanked 
Heavf jit Uiderstowi no language but her own. 
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" Before the end of this visit, Mr. Bennet reconciled himself very 
weU to my aunt, which, indeeid, was no difficult task for him to 
accomplish ; but from that hour she conceived a hatred and rancour 
towards me, which 1 could never appease. 

" My aunt had, from my first coming into her house, expressed 
great dislike to my learning : in plain truth, she envied me that 
advantage. This envy I had long ago discovered ; and had taken 
ffreat pains to smother it, carefully avoiding ever to mention a 
Latin word in her presence, and always submitting to her autho- 
rity ; for indeed I despised ner ignorance too much to dispute with 



her. By these means I had pretty well succeeded, and we lived 
tolerably together ; but the affiront paid to her understanding by 
Mr. Bennet in my favour, was an injury never to be forgiven to 
me. She took me severely to task that very evening, and reminded 
me of going to service in such earnest terms, as almost amounted 
to literally turning me out of doors; advising me, in the most in- 
sulting manner, to keep m^ Latin to myself; which, she said, was 
useless to any one, but ridiculous, when pretended to by a servant. 

" The next visit Mr. Bennet made at our house I was not suffered 
to be present. This was much the shortest of all his visits; and, 
when ne went awav, he left my aunt in a worse humour than ever 
I had seen her. The whole was discharged on me in the usual 
manner, by upbraiding me with my learning, conceit, and poverty ; 
reminding me of oblisrations, and insisting on my goin^ immediately 
to service. With all this I was (greatly pleased, as it assured me 
that Mr. Bennet had said something to ner in my favour ; and I 
would have purchased a kind expression of his at sumost any price. 

" 1 should scarce, however, have been so sanguine as to draw this 
conclusion, hadl not received some hints, that 1 had notunhappilv 

£ laced my affections on a man who made me no return ; for though 
e had scarce addressed a dozen sentences to me (for, indeed, he 
had no opportunity), yet his eyes had revealed certain secrets to 
mine, with which 1 was not displeased. 

** I remained, however, in a state of anxiety near a month ; 
sometimes pleasinpr myself with thinking Mr. Bennetts heart was 
in the same situation with my own ; sometimes doubting that my 
wishes had flattered and deceived me, and not in the least question- 
ing that my aunt was my rival ; for 1 tiiought no woman could 
be proof against the charms that had subdued me. Indeed, Mrs. 
Booth, he was a charming youn^ fellow : I must, I must pay this 
tribute to his memory. 0, gracious Heaven I why, why did I ever 
see him? why was! doomed to such misery?" Here she burst 
into a flood of tears, and remained incapable of speech for some time. ; 
during Which, the gentle Amelia endeavoured aU she could to 
soothe her ; and gave sufficient marks of sympathising in the tender 
affliction of her friend. 

Mrs. Bennet, at length, recovered her spirits, and proceeded as 
in the next chapter. 
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Ohav. v.— The sioiy of Mn. B«imet oontiBned. 

" I SCABCE know where I left off 0, 1 was, I think, tellingr you, 

that I esteemed my aunt as my riyal ; and it is not easy to conceive 
a greater degree of detestation than I had for her ; and what may 
perhaps appear strange, as she daily mw more and more civil to 
me, mj hatred increased with her oiymty ; for I imputed it all to 
her tnumph over me, and to her haying secured, beyond all appre- 
hension, the heart I longed for. 

" How was I surpijsea, when one day, with as much good- humour 
as she was mistress of (for her countenance was not very pleasing). 
Bhe asked me how I uked Mr. Bennet. The question, you will 
believe, madam, threw me into great confusion ; which she plainly 
perceived, and, without waiting for my answer, told me, she was 
very well satisfied ; for that it did not require her discernment to 
read my thoughts in my countenance. * Well, child/ said she, * I 
have suspected this a great while, and I believe it will please you 
to know, that I yesteraay made the same discovery in your lover.' 
31iis, I confess to you, was more than I oould well bear, and I begged 
her to say no more to me at that time on that subject. * Say, 
child,' answered she, * I must tell you all, or I should not act a 
friendly part. Mr. Bennet, I am convinced, has a passion for you ; 
but it is a passion which I think you should not encourage ; for^ to 
be plain with you, I fear he is in love with your perscm only. Kow 
tills is a love, child, which cannot produce that rational happiness 
which a woman of sense ought to expect.' In short, she ran on with 
a great deal of stuff about rational happiness, and women of sense, 
and concluded with assuring me, that, after the strictest scrutiny, 
she could not find that Mr. Bennet had an adequate opinion of my 
understanding ; upon which she vouchsafed to make me many com- 
pliments, but mixed with several sarcasms concerning my learning. 

" I hope, madam, however," said she to Amelia, "you have not 
«o bad an opinion of my capacity, as to imagine me dull enough to 
'be offended with Mr. Bennet' s sentiments, for which I presently 
knew so well to account. I was, indeed, charmed with his inge- 
nuity, who had discovered, perhaps, the only way of reconciling my 
aunt to those inclinations, which I now assured myself he had for me. 

'* I was not long left to support my hopes by my sagacity. He 
soon fdund an opportimity of declaring ms passion. He did this 
in so forcible, though gentle a manner, with such a profusion of 
fervency and tenderness at once, that his love, like a torrent, bore 
everything before it ; and I am almost ashamed to own to you, how 
very soon ne prevail^ upon me to— to--in short, to be an honest 
woman, and to oonfei^ to him the plain truth. 

" When we were upon a good footing together, he gave me a long 
relation of what had passed at several interviews wim my aunt, at 
which I had not been present. He said, he had discovered, that as 
she valued herself chieny on her understanding, so she was extremely 

J'ealous of mine, and hated me on account of my learning : that, as 
le had loved me passionately fyam his first seeing me, and had 
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thougflit of nothing from that time hut of throwing himself at my 
feet, he saw no way so open to propitiate my aunt as that which his 
had taken, hj oommending my heauty (a perfection, to which she 
had long resigned all claim) at the expense of my understanding, 
in which he lamented my dc^cienoy to a degree ahnost of ridicule. 
This he inxputed chienr to my learning: on this occasion he 
advanced a sentiment, which so pleased my aunt, that she thought 
proper to make it her own ; for I heard it afterwards, more than 
once, from her own mouth. Learning, he said, had the same effect 
on the mind that strong liquors have on the constitution; both 
tending to eradicate all aur natural fire and energy. His flattery 
had made such a dupe of my aunt, that she assented, without the 
least suspicion of his sincerity, to all he said ; so sure is vanity to 
weaken every fortress of the understanding, and to betray ua to 
every attack of the enemv. 

" 1 ou will believe, maaam, that I readilv forgave him all he had 
said, not onlv from that motive which I have nientioned, but as 
I was assured he had spoken the reverse of his real sentiments. I 
was not, however, quite so well pleased with my aunt, who began 
to treat me as if I was really an idiot. Here contempt, I own, a 
little piqued me ; and I could not help often expressing my re- 
sentment, when we were alone together, to Mr. Bennet, who never 
failed to gratify me, by making her conceit the subject of his wit; 
a talent which he possessed in the most extraordinary degree. 

" This proved of very &tal consequence ; for one day, while we 
were enjoying ourselves in a very thick arbour in the garden, my 
aunt stole on us unobserved, and overheard our whole conversation. 
I wish, my dear, you understood Latin, that I might repeat you 
a sentence, in which the rage of a tigress, that has lost her young, is 
described : no English poet, as I remember, has come up to it ; nor 
am 1 myself equal to the undertaking. She burst in upon us, open*- 
mouth, and, after discharging every abusive word almost in the 
only language she understood on poor Mr. Bennet, turned us both 
out of dfoors ; declaring, she would send my rags after me, but 
would never more permit me to set my foot within her threshold. 

** Consider, dear madam, to what a wretched condition we were 
now reduced. I had not yet received t^e small le^acv left me by mr 
father ; nor was Mr.Bennet master of five pounds in ike whole world. 

** In this situation, the man I doted on to distraction had but 
Httle difficulty to persuade me to a proposal^ which* indeed^ I 
thought generous in him to make, as it seemed to proceed from that 
tenderness for my reputation, to which he ascribed it; indeed^ it 
could proceed from no motive with which I should have been dds- 
pleased. In a word, within two days we were man and wife. 

*' Mr. Bennet now declared himself the happiest of men ; and, 
for my part, I sincerely declare, I envied no woman on eavth. How 
little, alas ! did I then know, or suspect, the price I was to paiy for 
all my joys ! A match of real love is, indeed, trul^ paradise ; and 
sudi p^'ect happiness seems to be the forbidden fruit to mortals, 
which we are to lament haying tasted during the rest of our lives. , 

" The first uneasiness which attacked us after our marriage was 
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on my aunt's aooonnt. It was very disagreeable to live nnder the 
nose of so near a relation, who did not acknowledge us, but, on the 
contrary, was ever doing us all the ill turns in her power, and 
making aparty against us in the parish ; which is always easy enough 
to do amongst the yulgar, against persons who are their superiors in 
rank, and at the same time their inferiors in fortune. 4 This made 
Mr. Bennet think of procuring an exchange, in which intention he 
was soon after confirmed by the arrival of the rector. It was the 
rector's custom to spend three months every year at his living ; for 
which purpose he reserved an apartment in his parsonage-house, 
which was full large enough for two such little families as then 
occupied it : we at first promised ourselves some little convenience 
from his boarding with us ; and Mr. Bennet began to lay aside his 
thoughts of leaving his curacy, at least for some time. But these 
golden ideas presently vanished ; for, though we both used our 
utmost endeavours to please him, we soon found the impossibilitv 
of succeeding. He was, indeed, to give you his character in a wora, 
the most peevish of mortals. This temper, notwithstanding that he 
was both a good and pious man, made his company so insufferable 
that nothing could compensate it. If his breakfast was not ready 
to a moment ; if a dish of meat was too much or too little done ; in 
flhort, if anything failed of exactly hitting his taste, he was sure to 
be out of humour all that day ; so that, indeed, he was scarce ever 
in a good temper the whole day together ; for Fortune seems to take 
a deught in thwarting this kind of disposition, to which human life, 
with its many crosses and accidents, is, in truth, by no means fitted. 

" Mr. Bennet was now, by my desire, as well as his own, deter- 
mined to quit the parish ; but, when he attempted to get an ex- 
change, he found it a matter of more difficulty than he had appre- 
hended; for the rector's temper was so well known among the 
neighbouring clergy, that none of them could be brought to think 
of spending three months in a year with him. 

"After many fruitless inquiries, Mr. Bennet thought best to 
remove to London, the great mart of all afiPairs ecclesiastical and 
civil. This project greatly pleased him, and he resolved, without 
more delay, to take his leave of the rector, which he did in the most 
friendly manner possible, and preached his farewell sermon ; nor 
was there a dry eye in the church, except among the few whom my 
aunt, who remained still inexorable, had prevafled upon to hate us 
without any cause. 

** To London we came, and took up our lodgings the first night 
at the inn where the stage-coach set us down : the next morning, 
my husband went out early on his business, and returned with the 
good news of having heard of a curacy, and of having equipped 
himself witii a lodging in the neighbourhood of a worthy peer, ^o, 
said he, was my fellow-coUegiate ; and, what is more, I have a 
direction to a person, who will advance your legacy at a very 
reasonable rate. 

" This last particular was extremely agreeable to me, for our last 
guinea was now broached, and the rector had lent my husband ten 
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pounds to pay his debts in the country ; for, with all his peevish- 
ness, he was a good and generous man, and had indeed so many 
valuable qualities, that I lamented his temper, after I knew him 
thoroughly, as much on his account as on my own. 

"We now quitted the inn, and went to our lodgings, where my 
husband haying placed me in safety, as he said, he went about the 
business of the legacy, with fifood assurance of success. 

" My husband returned elated with his success, the person to 
whom he applied having undertaken to advance the legacy, which 
he fulfilled as soon as the proper inquiries could be made, and proper 
instruments prepared for that purpose. 

" This, however, took up so much time, that, as our fund was so 
very low, we were reduced to some distress, and obliged to live ex- 
tremely penurious ; nor would all do, without my fiiking a most 
disagreeable way of procuring money, by pawning one of my gowns. 

" Mr. Bennet was now settled in a curacy in town, greatly to his 
satisfaction, and our affairs seemed to have a prosperous aspect, 
when he came home to me one morning, in much apparent disorder, 
lookin&r as pale as death, and begged me, by some means or other, 
to get him a dram ; for that he was taken with a sudden faintiiess 
and lowness of spirits. 

" Frightened as I was, I immediately ran down stairs, and pro- 
cured some rum of the mistress of the house ; the first time, indeed^ 
I ever knew him drink any. When he came to himself, he begged me 
not to be alarmed ; for it was no distemper, but something that had 
vexed him, which had caused his disorder, which he had now per- 
fectly recovered. 

"He then told me the whole affair. He had hitherto deferred 

Saying a visit to the lord, whom I mentioned to have been formerly 
is fellow-collegiate, and was now his neighbour, till he could put 
himself in decent rigging. He had now purchased a new cassock, 
hat, and wig ; and went to pay his respects to his old acquaintance, 
who had received from him many civilities and assistances in his 
learning at the university, and had promised to return them four- 
fold hereafter. 

" It was not without some difficulty that Mr. Bennet got into the 
antechamber : here he waited, or, as the phrase is, cooled his heels, 
for above an hour, before he saw his lordship, nor had he seen him 
then, but by an accident ; for my lord was going out when he casually 
intercepted him in his passage to his chariot. He approached to 
salute nim with some familiarity, though with respect, depending 
on his former intimacy, when my lord, stopping short, very gravely 
told him he had not the pleasure of knowing him. * How ! my 
lord,' said he. ' can you have so soon forgot your old acquaintance 
Tom Bennet. — * 0, Mr. Bennet !* cries his lordship, with much 
reserve, ' is it you } Ton will pardon my memory. I am glad to 
see you, Mr. Bennet ; but you must excuse me at present, for I am 
in very great haste.' He then broke from him ; and without more 
oeremony, or any farther invitetion, went directly into his chariot. 
" This cold reception from a person, for whom my husband ha4 
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a real Mendsldp, and from whom he had ereat reason to ezneot a 
Tory warm return of affection, so affected the poor man that it 
oaujsed all those symptoms which I have mentioned hefore. 

" Though this incident produced no material consequence, I could 
not pass it oyer in silence, as of all the misfortunes which ever 
hefel him, it affected my hushand the most. I need not, however, 
to a woman of your dehcacy, make any comments on a behaviour, 
which, though I believe it is very common, is nevertheless cruel 
and base beyond description ; and is diametrically opposite to true 
honour as well as to goodness. 

" To relieve the uneasiness which. my husband felt on account of 
his fklse friend, I prevailed with him to go everv night, almost for 
a fortnight together, to the play ; a diversion, of which lie was greatly 
fond, and from which he did not think his being a clergyman ex- 
cluded him. Indeed, it is very well, if those austere persons, who 
would be inclined to censure him on this head, have no greater sins 
themselves to answer for. 

" From this time, during three months, we passed our time very 
agreeably — a little too agreeably, perhaps, for our circumstances ; 
for however innocent diversions maybe in other respects, they must 
be owned to be expensive. When you consider, then, madam, that 
our income from the curacy was less than forty pounds a-year, and 
that, after payment of the debt to the rector, and another to my 
aunt, with the costs in law which she had occasioned by suins: for 
it, my legacy was reduced to less than seventy pounds, you will not 
wonder that in diversions, clothes, and the common expenses of 
life, we had almost consumed our whole stock. 

'* The inconsiderate manner in which we had lived for some time, 
will, I doubt not, appear to you to want some excuse ; but I have 
none to make for it. Two things, however, now happened, which 
occasioned much serious reflection to Mr. Bennet ; the one was that 
I grew near my time, the other that he now received a letter from 
Oxford, demanding the debt of forty pounds, which I mentioned to 

Sou before. The rormer of these he made a pretence of obtaining a 
elay for the payment of the latter, promismg in two months to 
pay off half the debt, by which means he obtained a forbearance 
during that time. 

•* I was now delivered of a son, a matter which should, in reality, 
have increased our concern ; but, on the contrary, it gave us great 
pleasure ; greater indeed could not have been conceiv^ at the birth 
of an heir to the*most plentiful estate : so entirely thoughtless were 
we, and so little forecast had we of those many evils and distresses 
to which we had rendered a human creature, and one so dear to us, 
liable. The day of christening is, in all families, 1 believe, a day 
of jubilee and rejoicing ; and yet, if we consider the interest of that 
little wretch who is the occasion, how very little reason would the 
moat sanguine persons have for their joy ! 

" But, thoupn our eyes were too weak to look forward for the 
sake of our cnild, we could not be blinded to those dangers that 
immediately threatened ourselves. Mr. Bennet, at the expiration 
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of the two months, reoeiyed a second letter from Oxford, in a very 
peremptory style, and threatening a suit without any farther delay. 
This alarmed us in the strongest manner; and my husband, to 
seoure his liberty, was adyised, for awhile, to shelter himself in the 
verge of the court. 

" And now, madam, I am entering on that scene which directly 
leads to all my misery." Here she stopped and wiped her eyes ; 
and then, begging Amelia to excuse her for a few minutes, ran 
hastily out of the room, leaving Amelia by herself, while she re- 
freshed her spirits with a cordial, to enable her to relate what follows 
in the next chapter. 



Ckap. VI.— Varfchttr oontixraed. 

• Mbs. Benitet, returning into the room, made a short apology for 
her absence, and then proceeded in these words : — 

" We now left our lodgings, and took a second floor in that very 
house where you now are ; to which we were recommended by the 
woman where we had before lodged, for the mistresses of both 
houses were acquainted ; and, indeed, we had been all at the play 
together. To this new lodging then (such was our wretched 
destiny) we immediately repaired, and were received by Mrs. 
Ellison (how can I bear the sound of that detested name !) with 
much civility : she took care, however, durins: the first fortnight 
of our residence, to wait upon us every Monday morning for her 
rent ; such beingr, it seems, the custom of this place^ which, as it 
was inhabited chiefly by persons in debt, is not the region of credit. . 

"My husband, by the singular goodness of the rector, who 
greatly compassionated his case, was enabled to continue in his 
curacy, though he could only do the duty on Sundays. He was, 
however, sometimes obliged to furnish a person to officiate at his 
expense ;. so that our income was very scanty, and the poor little 
remainder of the leracy being almost spent, we were reduced to 
some difficulties, and, what was worse, saw still prospect of greater 
before our eyes. 

" Under these circumstances, how agreeable to poor Mr. Bennet 
must have been the behaviour of Mrs Ellison, who, when he carried 
her her rent on the usual day, told him, with a benevolent smile, that 
he needed not to give himself the trouble of such exact pimc- 
tuality ! She added, that if it was at any time inconvenient to 
him, he might pay her when he pleased. * To say the truth,' says 
she, * I never was so much pleas^i with any lodgers in my life. I 
am convinced, Mr. Bennet, you are a very worthy man. and you 
are a very happy one too ; for you have the prettiest wife and the 
prettiest child 1 ever saw.' These, dear madam, were the words 
she was pleased to make use of ; and I am sure she behaved to me 
with such an appearance of friendship and affection, that, as I 
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could not perceive any possible yiews of interest which she could 
have in her professions, I easily believed them real. 

" There lodged in the same house — 0, Mrs. Booth ! the blood runs 
cold to my heart, and should run cold to yours when I name him : 
— ^there lodged in the same house, a lord — ^the lord, indeed, whom I 
have since seen in your company. This lord, Mrs. Ellison told me, 
had taken a great fancy to my little Charley : fool that I was, and 
blinded by my own passion, which made me conceive that an 
infant, not three months old, could be reaUy the object of affection 
to any besides a parent ; and more especially to a gay young fel- 
low ! But if I was silly in being deceived, how wicKed was the 
wretch who deceived me ; who used such art, and employed such 
pains, such incredible pains, to deceive me ! He acted the part of 
a nurse to my little infant ; he danced it, he lulled it, he kissed it ; 
declared it was the very picture of a nephew of his, his favourite 
sister's child; and saia so many kind and fond tilings of its 
beauty, that I myself, though, I believe, one of the tenderest and 
fondest of mothers, scarce carried my own ideas of my little 
darling's perfection beyond the compliments which he paid it. 

" My lord, however, perhaps from modesty before my face, fell 
far short of what Mrs. Ellison reported from him. And now, 
when she found the impression which was made on me by these 
means, she took every opportunity of insinuating to me his lord- 
ship's many virtues, his great goodness to his sister's children in 
particular ; nor did she fail to drop some hints, which gave me the 
most simple and groundless hopes of strange consequences irom his 
fondness to my Charley. 

" When by these means (which, simple as they may appear, 
were, perhaps, the most artful) my lord had gained sometning 
more, I thinlk, than my esteem, he took the surest method to con- 
firm himself in my affection. This was, by professing the highest 
friendship for my husband ; for, as to myself, I do assure you, he 
never showed me more than common respect ; and I hope you will 
believe, I should have immediately startled and flown off if he had. 
Poor I accounted for aU the friendship which he expressed for 
my husband, and all the fondness which he showed to my boy, 
from the great prettiness of the one, and the great merit of the 
other ; foolishly conceiving, that others saw with my eyes, and felt 
with my heart. Little did I dream, that my own unfortunate 
person was the fountain of all this lord's goodness, and was the 
intended price of it. 

" One evening, as I was drinl^ng tea with Mrs. Ellison by my 
lord's flre (a liberty which she never scrupled taking when he was 
gone out), my little Charley, now about half a year old, sitting in 
her lap ; my lord, accidentally no doubt, indeed I then thought it 
so, came in. I was confounded, and offered to go ; but my lord 
declared, if he disturbed Mrs. Ellison's company, as he phrased it, 
he would himself leave the room. When I was thus prevailed on 
to keep my seat, my lord im mediately took my little baby into his 
lap, and gave it some tea there, not a little at the expense of his 
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embroidery, for he was yery ricUy dressed ; indeed, he was as fine 
a figure as perhaps ever was seen. His behaviour on this occasion 
gave me many ideas in his favour. I thought he discovered good 
sense, good nature, condescension, and other good qualities, by the 
fondness he showed to m^ child, and the contempt he seemed to 
express for his finery, which so greatly became him ; for I cannot 
deny but that he was the handsomest and genteelest person in the 
world ; though such considerations advanced him not a step in 
my favour. 

** My husband now returned from church (for this happened on 
a Sunday), and was, by my lord's particular desire, ushered into 
the room. My lord received him with the utmost politeness, and 
with many professions of esteem, which, he said, he had conceived 
from Mrs. Ellison's representations of his merit. He then pro- 
ceeded to mention the living which was detained from my husband, 
of which Mrs. Ellison had likewise informed him, and said he 
thought it would be no difficult matter to obtain a restoration of it 
by the authority of the bishop, who was his particular Mend, and 
to whom he would take an immediate opportunity of mentioning 
it. This, at last, he determined to do the very next day ; when he 
invited us both to dinner, where we were to be acquainted with his 
lordship's success. 

"My lord now insisted on my husband's staying supper 
with nim, without taking any notice of me; but Mrs. Eluson 
declared he should not part man and wife, and that she herself 
would stay with me. Tne motion was too agreeable to me to be 
rejected ; and, except the little time I retired to put my child to 
bed, we spent together the most agreeable evening imaginable ; 
nor was it, I believe, easy to decide, whether Mr. Bennet or myself 
were most delighted with his lordship and Mrs. Ellison; but this I 
assure you, the generosity of the one, and the extreme civility and 
kindness of the other, were the subjects of our conversation all the 
ensuing night, dtiring which we neither of us closed our eyes. 

" The next day, at dinner, my lord acquainted us, that he had 
prevailed with the bishop to write to the clergyman in the country ; 
indeed, he told us that he had engaged the bishop to be very warm 
in our interest, and had not the least doubt of success. This threw 
us both into a flow of spirits ; and in the afternoon, Mr. Bennet, at 
Mrs. Ellison's request, which was seconded by his lordship, related 
the history of our lives, from our first acquaintance. My lord 
seemed much affected with some tender scenes, which, as no man 
could better feel, so none could better describe, than my husband. 
When he had finished, my lord begged pardon for mentioning an 
occurrence which ^ave him such a particular concern, as it had 
disturbed the delicious state of happiness in which we had lived at 
our former lodging:. * It would be ungenerous,' said he, * to rejoice 
at an accident, which, though it brought me fortunately acquainted 
with two of the most agreeable people in the world, was yet at the 
expense of your mutual felicity. The circumstance I mean, is 
your debt at Oxford : pray how aoes that stand ? I am resolved it 
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shall never disturb your happiness hereafter.' At these words, the 
tears burst from my poor nusband's eyes; and, in an ecstasy of 
gratitude, he oried out, ' Your lordship overcomes me with gene- 
rosity. If you go on in this manner, both my wife's cratitude and 
mine must be bankrupt.' He then acquainted my lord with the 
exact stSEite of the case, and received assurances from him that the 
debt should never trouble him. My husband was again breaking 
out into the warmest expressions of gratitude, but my lord stopped 
him short, saying, * If you have any obligation, it is to my little 
Charley here, from whose little innocent smiles I have received more 
than the value of this trifling debt in pleasure.' I forgot to tell 
you, that when I offered to leave the room, after dinner, upon my 
child's account, my lord would not suffer me, but ordered the 
child to be brought to me. He now took it out of my arms, placed 
it upon his own knee, and fed it with some fruit from the dessert. 
In short, it would be more tedious to you than to myself, to relate 
the thousand little tendernesses he showed to the child. He pave 
it many baubles; amongst the rest was a coral, worth at least 
three pounds ; and when my husband was confined near a fort* 
night to his chamber with a cold, he visited the child every day, 
for to this infant's account were all the visits placed, and seldom 
failed of accompanying his visit with a present to the little thing. 

" Here, Mrs. Booth, I cannot help mentioning a doubt which has 
often arisen in my mind, since I have been enough mistr^s of my- 
self to reflect on this horrid train which was laid to blow up my 
innocence. Wicked and barbarous it was to the highest deflrree, 
without any question ; but my doubt is, whether the art or foUy of 
it be the more conspicuous ; for, however delicate and refined the 
art must be allowed to have been, the folly, I think, must, upon a 
fair examination, appear no less astonishing ; for, to lay all con- 
siderations of cruelty and crime out of the case, what a foolish bar- 
gain does tiie man make for himself, who purchases so poor a 
pleasure at so high a price ! 

'* We had lived near three weeks with as much freedom as if we 
had been all of the same family ; when, one afternoon, my lord 
proposed to my husband to ride down himself to solicit the sur- 
render; for he said the bishop had received an imsatisfaetory 
answer from the parson, and had written a second letter more 
pressing, which his lordship now promised us to strengthen by one 
of his own, that my husband was to carry with him. Mr. Sennet 
agreed to this proposal with great thankfulness, and the next day 
was appointed for his journey. The distance was near seventy 
miles. 

** My husband set out on his journey ; and he had scarce left me^ 
before Mrs. Ellison came into my room, and endeavoured to com- 
fort me in his absence : to say the truth, though he was to be from 
me but a few days, and the purpose of his going was to fix our 
happiness on a sound foundation for all our future days, I could 
scorce support my spirits under this first separation, iut though 
I then thought Mrs. Ellison's intentions to be most kind and 
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friendly, yet the means she nsed were ntterlv ineffectual, and ap- 
peared to me injudicious. Instead of sootninpr mv uneafiineas, 
which is always the first physio to be given to mef, she redlied me 
upon it, and began to talk in a very unusual style of gaiety, in 
which she treated conjugal love with much ridicule. 

" I gave her to understand that she displeased me by this dis- 
course ; but she soon found means to give such a turn to it as made 
a merit of all she had said. And now, when she had worked me 
into a good humour, she made a proposal to me, which I at first 
rejected; but at last fatally— too fatally, suffered myself to be over 
persuaded. This was to go to a masKjuerade at Banelagh, for 
which my lord had furnished her with tickets." 

At these words Amelia turned pale as death, and hastQy begged 
her friend to give her a glass of water, some air, or anything. Mrs. 
Bennet, haying thrown open the window, and procured the water, 
which prevented Amelia from fainting, looked at her with much 
tenderness and cried, " I do not wonder, my dear madam, that you 
are affected with my mentioning that fatal masquerade ; since I 
firmly believe the same ruin was intended for you at tiie same 
place, the apprehension of which occasioned the letter I sent you 
this morning, and aU the trial of your patience which I have nuide 
since." 

Amelia gave her a tender embrace, with many expressions of the 
warmest gratitude ; assured her she had pretty well recovered her 
spirits, and begged her to continue her story ; which Mrs. Bennet 
then did. However, as our readers may be glad to recover their 
spirits also, we shall here put an end to the chapter. 



Chap. YII.— The story fiurUier oontinoed. 

Mbs. Bbkket proceeded thus i— 

" I was at length prevailed on to accompany Mrs. Ellison to the 
masquerade. Here. I must confess, the pleasantness of liie place, 
the variety of the dresses, and the novelty of the thing, gave me 
much delight, and raised my fiemcy to the mghest pitoh. As I was 
entirely void of all suspicion, my mind threw off all reserve, and 
pleaaore only filled my thoughts. Innocence, it is true, possessed 
my heart; but it was innocence unguardeid, intoxicated with 
foolish desires, and liable to every temptation. During the first 
two hours, we had many trifling adventures not worth remembering. 
At length my lord joined us, and continued with me all the evening, 
and we danced several dances together. 

" I need not, I believe, teU^ou, madam, how engaging his con- 
versation is. I wish I could with truth say, I was not pleased witii 
it : or, at least, that I had a right to be pleased with it But I 
will disguise nothing from you : I now began to discover that 1^ 
had some, affection for me ; but he had alresidy too firm a footing in 
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my esteem, to make the disooyery shocking, I will— I will own the 
truth ; I was delighted with nereeiTing a passion in him, which I 
was not nnwilling to think he nad had nrom the beginning, and to 
deriye his having concealed it so long from his awe of my virtue, 
and Ms respect to my understanding. I assure yon, madam, at the 
same time, my intentions were never to exceed the pounds of inno- 
cence. I was charmed with the delicacy of his passion ; and in the 
foolish, thoughtless turn of mind in which I then was, I fancied I 
might give some very distant encouragement to such a passion in 
suon a man witii the utmost safety ; that I miffht indulge my 
vanity and interest at once, without being guilty of the least 
iigury. 

"I know Mrs. Booth will condemn all these thoughts, and I 
condemn them no less myself ; for it is now my steadfast opinion, 
that the woman who gives up the least outwork of her virtue, does, 
in that very moment, betray the citadel. 

" About two o'clock we returned home, and found a ver^ hand- 
some collation provided for us. I was ai^ed to partake of it ; and 
did not, I could not refuse. I was not, however, entirely void of 
all suspicion, and I made many resolutions ; one of which was, not 
to drink a drop more than m^ usual stint. This was, at the 
utmost, little more than half a pint of small punch. 

" I adhered strictly to mv quantity, but in the quality, I am 
convinced, I was deceived ; for, before I left the room, I found my 
head giddy. What the villain gave me, I know not ; but besides 
bein^ iatozicated, I perceived effects from it which are not to be 
described. 

'* Here, madam^ I must draw a curtain over the residue of that 
fatal night. Let it suffice, that it involved me id the most dread- 
ful ruin ; a ruin, to which, I can truly say, I never consented ; and of 
which I was scarce conscious, when the villanous man avowed it 
to my fEU)e in the morning. 

** Thus I have deduced my story to the most horrid period ; 
happy had I been had this been the period of my life ; but I was 
reserved for greater miseries : but before I enter on them, I will 
mention something very remarkable, with which I was now 
acouainted, and that will show there was nothing of accident which 
haa befallen me ; but that all was the effect of a long, regular, pre- 
meditated design. 

" You mav remember, madam, I told you that we were recom- 
mended to Mrs. Ellison by the woman at whose house we had 
before lodged. This woman, it seems, was one of my lord's pimps, 
and had before introduced me to his lordship's notice. 

** You are to know, then, madam, that this villain, this lord, now 
confessed to me, that he had first seen me in the nailery at the 
oratorio, whither I had gone with tickets, with which the woman, 
where I first lodged, had presented me, and which were, it seems, 
purchased by my lord. Here I first met the vile betrayer, who 
was di^^ised in a rug coat, and a patch upon his face." 

At these words, Amelia cried out, ** gracious heavens I" and 
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fell back in her chair. Mrs. Bennet, with proper applications, 
brought her back to life ; and then Amelia acquainted her, that 
she herself had first seen the same person in the same place, and in 
the same disguise. "0 Mrs. Bennet!" cried she, "how am I 
indebted to you ! what words, what thanks, what actions can 
demonstrate the gratitude of my sentiments ! I look upon you, and 
always shall look upon you, as my preserver from the brink of a 
precipice, from which I was falling into the same ruin, which 
you have so generously, so kindly, and so nobly disclosed for my 



Here the two ladies compared notes ; and it appeared that his 
lordship* s behaviour at the oratorio had been alike to both ; that 
he had made use of the very same words, the very same actions to 
Amelia, which he had practised oyer before on poor, unfortunate 
Mrs. Bennet. It may, perhaps, be thought strange, that neither 
of them could afterwards recollect him ; but so it was. And, indeed, 
if we consider the force of disguise, the very short time that either 
of them was with him at this first interview, and the very little 
curiosity that must have been supposed in the miuds of the ladies, 
together with the amusement in which they were then engaged, all 
wonder will, I apprehend, cease. Amelia, however, now declared 
she remembered his voice and features perfectly well, and was 
thoroughly satisfied he was the same person. She then accounted 
for his not having visited in the afternoon, according to his promise, 
from her declared resolutions to Mrs. Ellison not to see him. She 
now burst forth into some very satirical invectives against that 
lady, and declared she had the art, as well as the wickedness, of the 
dsvil himself. 

Many congratulations now passed from Mrs. Bennet to Amelia, 
which were returned with the most hearty acknowledgment from 
that lady. But, instead of filling our paper with these, we shall 
pursue Mrs. Bonnet's story ; which she resumed, as we shall find, 
in the next chapter. 



Chap. YIII.— Farther oontmiiation. 

•* No sooner," said Mrs. Bennet, continuing her story, " was my 
lord departea, that Mrs. Ellison came to me. She behaved in such 
a manner, when she became acquainted with what had passed, that 
though I was at first satisfied of her guilt, she began to stager my 
opinv>n ; and, at lenorth, prevailed upon me entirely to acquit her. 
She raved like a maa woman against my lord, swore he should not 
stay a moment in her house, and that she would never speak to 
him more. In short, had she been the most innocent woman in the 
world, she could not have spoken nor acted any otherwise, nor 
ooidd she have ventured more wrath and indignation against the 
betrayer. . . • , . , 

" That part of her denunciation of yengeanoe which conoemed 
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my lord's leaying the house, she vowed should be executed imme- 
diately ; but then, seeming to recollect herself, she said, ' Oousider, 
my dear child, it is for your sake alone I speak ; will not such a 
proceeding give some suspicion to your husbana?' I answered, 
that I valued not that ; that I was resolved to inform my husband 
of all, the moment I saw him ; with many expressions of detesta- 
tion of myself, and an indifference for life, and for everything 
else. 

" Mrs. Ellison, however, found means to soothe me, and to satisfy 
me with my own innocence ; a point, in which, I believe, we are 
all easily convinced. In short, I was persuaded to acquit both 
myself and her, to lay the whole guilt upon my lord, and to resolve 
to conceal it from my husband. 

'* That whole day I confined m7;Belf to my chamber, and saw no 
person but Mrs. Ellison. I was, indeed, ashamed to look any one 
m the face. Happily for me, my lord went into the country with- 
out attempting to come near me ; for I believe his sight would have 
driven me to madness. 

" The next day, I told Mrs. Ellison, that I was resolved to leave 
her lodgings the moment mv lord came to town ; not on her account 
(for I really inclined to think her innocent), but on my lord's, 
whose face 1 was resolved, if possible, never more to behold. She 
told me, I had no reason to quit her house on that score ; for that 
my lord himself had left her lodgings that morning, in resentment, 
she believed, of the abuse which she had cast on him the day 
before. 

" This confirmed me in the opinion of her innocence ; nor has 
she from that day to this, till my acquaintance with you, madam, 
done anything to forfeit my opinion. On the contrary, I owe her 
many good offices ; amongst the rest I have an annuity of 150/. a 
year from my lord, which I know was owing to her solicitations, 
for she is not void of generosity or good-nature ; though, by what 
I have lately seen, I am convinced she was the cause of my ruin, 
and has endeavoured to lay the same snares for you. 

" But to return to my melancholy story. My husband returned 
at the appointed time ; and I met him with an agitation of mind 
not to be aescribed. Perhaps the fatigue which he had undergone 
in his journey, and his dissatisfaction at his ill success, prevented 
his taking notice of what I feared was too visible. All his hopes 
were entirely frustrated; the clergyman had not received the 
bishop's letter ; and as to my lord's, he treated it with derision and 
contempt. Tired as he was, Mr. Bennet would not sit down till he 
had inquired for my lord, intending to go and pay his compliments. 
Poor man ! he little suspected that he had deceived him, as I have 
since known, oonoeming the bishop ; much less did he suspect any 
other injury. But the lord— the villain-**was gone out of town ; 
so that ne was forced to postpone all his gratitude. 

"Mr. Bennet returned to town late on the Saturday night, 
nevertheless he performed his duty at church the next day ; but I 
refused to go with him. This, I toink, was the fixst refusal I was 
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Siilty of since our marriage : but I was become so miserable, that 
s presence, which had been the source of all my happiness, was 
become my bane. I will not say I hated to see him ; but I can say 
I was ashamed, indeed afraid, to look him in the face. I was con- 
pcious of I knew not what guilt, I hope, it cannot be called." 

" I hope not, nay, I think not," cries Amelia. 

" My husband,'* continued Mrs. Bennet, " perceived my dissatis- 
faction, and imputed it to his iU success in the country, I was 
pleased with this self-delusion ; and yet, when I fairly compute 
the agoniea I suffered at his endeavours to comfort me on that 
head, I paid most severely for it. 0, my dear Mrs. Booth ! happy 
is the deceived party between true lovers, and wretched indeed is 
tiie author of the deceit. 

*• In this wretched condition I passed a whole week, the most 
miserable, I think, of my whole life, endeavouring to humour my 
husband's delusion, and to conceal my own tortures ; but I had 
reason to fear I could not succeed long ; for on the Saturday night 
I perceived a visible alteration in his behaviour to me. He went 
to bed in an apparent ill-humour ; turned sullenly from me ; and, 
if I offered any endearments, he gave me only peevish answers. 

" After a restless, turbulent night, he arose early on Sunday 
morning, and walked down stairs. I expected his return to break- 
fast, but was soon informed by the maid that he was gone forth ; 
and that it was no more than seven o'clock. All this, you may 
believe, madam, alarmed me. I saw plainly he had discovered the 
fatal secret, though by what means I could not divine. The state 
of my mind was very little short of madness. Sometimes I thought 
of running away from my injured husband, and sometimes of put- 
ting an end to my life. 

In the midst of such perturbations I spent the day. My hus- 
band returned in the evening. 0, Heavens ! can I describe what 
followed ? It is impossible ; I shall sink under the relation. He 
entered the room, with a face as white as a sheet, his lips tremb- 
ling, and his eyes as red as coals of £u*e, and starting as it were 
from his head. * Molly,' cries he, throwing himself into his chair, 
* are you well ?'— * Good Heavens !' says I, * what's the matter ! 
Indeed, I cannot say I am well.* — * No,' says he. starting from his 
chair, * false monster, you have betrayed me, destroyed me, you 
have ruined your husband !' Then, looMng like a fury, he snatched 
off a large book from the table, and, with the malice of a madman, 
threw it at my head, and knocked me down backwards. He then 
caught me up in his arms, and kissed me with most extravagant 
tenderness ; then, looking me steadfastly in the face for several 
moments, the tears gushed in a torrent from his eyes, and with hii) 
utmost violence he threw me a^ain on the floor ; kicked me, stamped 
upon me. I believe, indeed, ms intent was to kill me, and I believe 
he thought he had accomplished it. 

" I lay on the ground for some minutes, I believe, deprived of 
my senses. When I recovered myself^ I found my husband lying 
by my side on his face, and the blood running from him. It seem^ 

p 
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when he thooght he had despatched me, he ran his head with all 
his force against a chest of drawers which stood in the room, and 
gave himself a dreadful wound in his head. 

" I can truly say, I felt not the least resentment for the usage 
I had rfcceiyed ; I thought I deserved it all ; though, indeed, I 
little guessed what he had suffered from me. I now used the most 
earnest entreaties to him to compose himself; and endeavoured, 
with my feeble arms, to raise him from the ground. At length, 
he broke frt>m me, and, sprin^ng from the ground, flung himself 
into a chair, when, looking wildly at me, he cried, ' Go from me, 
Molly, I beseech vou, leave me : I would not kill yon.' He then 
discovered to me--0, Mrs. Booth ! can you guess it ? I was indeed 
polluted by the villain ; I had infected my husband. 0, Heavens ! 
why do I live to relate anything so horrid ? I will not, I cannot 
yet survive it. I cannot forgive myself. Heaven cannot forgive me." 

Here she became inarticulate with the violence of her grief, and 
fell nresently into such agonies, that the affnghted Amelia began 
to call aloud for some assistance. Upon this, a maid-servant came 
up, who, seeing her mistress in a violent convulsion fit, presently 
screamed out she was dead. Upon which one of the other sex 
made his appearance; and who should this be but the honest 
seneant, whose countenance soon made it evident that though a 
soldier, and a brave one too, he was not the least concerned of all 
the company on this occasion. 

The reader, if he has been acquainted with scenes of this kind, 
very well knows that Mrs. Bennet, in the usual time, returned 
again to the possession of her voice ; the first use of which she 
made, was to express her astonishment at the presence of the ser* 
jeant, and, with a frantic air, to inquire who he was. 

The maid, concluding that her mistress was not yet returned to 
her senses, answered, '* Why, 'tis my master^ madam. Heaven 
preserve your senses, madam. Lord, sir, my mistress must be very 
had not to know you." 

What Atkinson thought at this instant, I will not say ; but cer- 
tain it is, he looked not overwise. He attempted twice to take 
hold of Mrs. Bonnet's hand ; but she withdrew it hastily, and, pre- 
sently, after rising up from her ohair^ she declared herself prettv 
well again, and desired Atkinson and the maid to withdraw, both 
of whom presently obeyed ; the seijeant appearing, by his counte- 
nance, to want comfort almost as much as the lady did, to whose 
assistance he had been summoned. 

It is a good maxim to trust a person entirely or not at all ; for a 
secret is often innocently blabbed out by those who know but half 
of it Certain it is, that the maid's speech communicated a sus- 

Sidon to the mind of Amelia, which the behaviour of the sojeant 
id not tend to remove : what that is, the sagacious readers maj 
likewise probably suggest to themselves ; if not, they must wait 
our time for disclosing it. We shall now resume the history of 
Mrs. Bennet, who, after many apologies, proceeded to the matters 
in the next chapter. 
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Chxp. IX.— The conclusion of Mrs. Bennet's history. 

" Whbn I became sensible/' ones Mrs. Bennet, " of the injury I 
had done my hosband, I threw myself at his feet ; and embracing: his 
knees, while I bathed them with my tears, I begged a patient 
hearing, deolaring, if he was not satisfied with what I should say, 
I would become a willing victim of his resentment. I said, and I 
said truly, that if I owed my death that instant to his hands, 1 
should have no other terror, but of the fatal consequence which it 
might produce to himself. 

" He seemed a little pacified, and bid me say whatever I pleased. 

** I then gave him a faithful relation of all that had happened. 
He heard me with great attention, and at the conclusion cried, with 
a deep sigh, ' 0, Molly, I believe it all. You must have been be- 
trayed as you tell me ; you could not be guilty of such baseness, 

such cruelty, such ingratitude.' He then p, it is impossible to 

describe his behaviour ! he expressed such kindness, such tender- 
ness, such concern for the manner in which he had used me ^I 

cannot dw^ on this scene ^I shall relapse you must excuse 

me. 

Amelia begged her to omit anything which so i^eoted her ; and 
she proceed thus : — 

*' My husband, who was more convinced than I was of Mrs. 
Ellison's guilt, declared he would not sleep that night in her house. 
He then went out to seek for a lodging ; he gave me all the money 
he had, and left me to pay her bill, andjput up the clothes, telling 
me, if I had not money enough, I might leave the clothes as a 
pledge ; but he vowed he could not answer for himself, if he saw 
the face of Mrs. Ellison. 

*' Words can scarce express the behaviour of that artful woman, 
it was so kind and so generous. She said, she did not blame my 
husband's resentment ; nor could she expect any other, but that he 
and all the world should censure her ; that she hated her house 
almost as much as we did, and detested her cousin, if possible, 
more. In fine, she said, I miffht leave my clothes here that even- 
ing, but that she would send tnem to us the next morning; that she 
scorned the thought of detaining them ; and, as for the paltry debt, 
we might pay her whenever we pleased ; for, to do her justice, with 
all her vices, she has some goodf in her." 

" Some good in her, indeed ! " cried Amelia, with great indigna- 
tion. 

" We were scarce settled in our new lodgings," continued Mrs, 
Bennet, " when my husband began to complain of a pain in his 
inside. He told me, he feared he had done himself some injury in 
his rage, and had burst something within him. As to the odious 
*— I cannot bear the thought, — ^the great skill of the surgeon soon 
entirely cured him ; but his other complaint, instead of yielding to 
any application, cprew still ^one and worse, nor ever ended till it 
brought him to his grave. 
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" 0, Mrs. Booth ! could I have been certain that I had occasioned 
this, however innocently I had occasioned it, I could never have 
survived it ; but the surg^eon, who opened him after his death, 
assured me, that he died of what they call a polypus in his heart, 
and that nothing which had happened on account of me was in the 
least the occasion of it. 

" I have, however, related the affair truly to you. The first 
complaint I ever heard of the kind, was within a aay or two after 
we left Mrs. Ellison's ; and this complaint remained till his death, 
which might induce him, perhaps, to attribute his death to another 
cause ; but the surgeon, who is a man of the highest eminence, has 
always declared the contrary to me, with the most positive cer- 
tainty; and this opinion has been my only comfort. 

"When my husoand died, which was about ten weeks after we 
quitted Mrs. Ellison's, of whom I had then a different opinion from 
what I have now^ I was left in the most wretched condition 
junaginable. I beheve, madam, she showed you my letter. Indeed, 
she did ever3rthinff for me at that time which I could have expected 
from the best of iriends. She supplied me with money from her 
own pocket, by which means I was preserved from a distress, in 
which I must have otherwise inevitably nerished. 

" Her kindness to me in this season ot distress prevailed on me 
to return again to her house. Why, indeed, should I have refused 
an offer so very convenient for me to accept, and which seemed so 
generous in her to make ? Here I lived a very retired life, with 
my little babe, seeing no company but Mrs. Ellison herself for a 
full quarter of a year. At last, Mrs. Ellison brought me a parch- 
ment from my lord, in which he had settled ux>on me, at her 
instance, as she told me, and as I believe it was, an annuity of one 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year. This was, I think, tiie very first 
time she had mentioned his hateful name to me since my return to 
her house ; and she now prevailed upon me, though I assure you 
^ot without much difficulty, to suffer him to execute the deed in 
my presence. 

" I will not describe our interview : I am not able to describe it, 
and I have often wondered how I have found spirits to support it. 
This I will say for him : that, if he was not a real penitent, no man 
alive could act the part better. 

'* Besides resentment, I had another motive of my backwardness 
to agree to such a meeting ; and this was fear. I apprehended, 
and surely not without reason, that the annuity was rather meant 
as a bribe than a recompense, and that farther designs were laid 
against my innocence : but in this I found myself happily deceived ; 
for neither then, nor at any time since, have I ever nad tie least 
solicitation of that kind ; nor, indeed, have I seen the least occasion 
to think my lord had any such desires. 

" Good Heavens I what are these men ? what is this appetite, 
which must have novelty and resistance for its provocatives ; and 
which is delighted with us no longer than while we may be con- 
sidered in the light of enemies ?" 
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"I thank you, madam," cries Amelia, "for relieving me from 
my fears on your account : I trembled at the consequence of this 
second acquaintance with such a man, and in such a situation." 

" I assure you, madam, L was in no danger," returned Mrs. 
Bennet : " for, besides that I think I could have pretty well relied 
on my own resolution, I have heard since, at St. £dmundsbury, 
from an intimate acquaintance of my lord's, who was an entire 
stranger to my affairs, that the highest degree of inconstancy is his 
character ; and that few of his numberless mistresses have ever 
received a second visit from him. 

" Well, madam," continued she, " I think I have little more to 
trouble you with ; unless I should relate to you my long ill state of 
health, from which I am lately, I thank Heaven, recovered ; or 
unless I should mention to you the most grievous accident that 
ever befel me, — ^the loss of my poor, dear Charley." Here she 
made a full stop, and the tears ran down into her bosom. 

Amelia was silent a few minuted, while she gave the lady time 
to vent her passion ; after which she began to pour forth a vast 
profusion of acknowledgments for the trouble she had taken in 
relating her history ; but ohiefljr for the motive which had induced 
her to It, and for the kind warning which she had given her by the 
little note which Mrs. Bennet had sent her that morning. 

" Yes, madam," cries Mrs. Bennet, " I am convinced, by what I 
have lately seen, that you are the destined sacrifice to this wicked 
lord ; and that Mrs. Ellison, whom 1 no longer doubt to have been 
the instrument of my ruin, intended to betray you in the same 
manner. The day I met my lord in your apartment, I began to 
entertain some suspicions, and 1 took Mrs. Ellison very roundly to 
task upon them ; her behaviour, notwithstanding many assevera- 
tions to the contrary, convinced me I was right ; and 1 intended, 
more than once, to speak to you, but could not ; till last night the 
mention of the masquerade determined me to delay it no longer. 
I therefore sent vou that note this morning, and am glad you so 
luckily discoverea the writer, as it has given me this opportunity 
of easing my mind, and of honestly showing you how unworthy I 
am of your mendship, at the same time that I so earnestly desire 
it." 



Chap. X. — ^Being the last chapter of the seventh book. 

Amelia did not fail to make proper compliments to Mrs. Bennet 
on the conclusion of her speech in the last chapter. She told her 
that, from the first moment of her acquaintance, she had the strong^est 
inclination to her friendship ; and that her desires of that kind 
were much increased by hearing her story. " Indeed, madam," 
says she, " you are much too. severe a jud^e on yourself ; lor they 
must have very little candour, in my opinion, who look upon your 
case with any severe eye. To me, I assure you, you appear highly 
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the object of oonipassion, and I shall always esteem yoa as an 
ianooent and an unfortunate woman." 

Amelia would then hare taken her leare, but Mrs. Bennet so 
strongl;^ iwessed her to stay to breakfast, that at length she eom- 
nlied : indeed, she had fasted so long, and her gentle spirits had 
Been so agitated with variety of passions, that nature very strongly 
seconded Mrs. Bennet' s motion. 

Whilst the maid was preparing the tea-equipage, Amelia, with 
a little slyness in her countenance, asked Mrs. Bennet if Serjeant 
Atkinson did not lodge in the same house with her. The other 
reddened so extremely at tiie Question, repeated the Serjeant's 
name with such hesitation, and behaved so awkwardly, that 
Amelia wanted no farther confirmation of her suspicions. Bhe 
would not, however, declare them abruptly to the other, but began 
a dissertation on the serieant's virtues ; and, after observing the 
ffreat concern which he had manifested when Mrs. Bennet was in 
ner fit, concluded with saving^, she believed the seijeant would 
make the best husband in the world ; for that he had great tender- ^ 
Bess of heart, and a gentleness of manners, not often to be found in ' 
any man, and much seldomer in persons of his rank. 

" And why not in his rank ?" said Mrs. Bennet : " indeed, Mrs. 
jBooth, we rob the lower order of mankind of their due. I do not 
jdeny the force and power of education ; but, when we consider how 
jyerv iniudicious is the education of the better sort in general, how 
'ittle tney are instructed in the practice of virtue, we shall not 
>xpect to find the heart much improved by it : and even as to the 
tead, how very slightly do we commonly hnd it improved by what 
i called a genteel education ! I have myself, I think, seen in- 
stances of as great goodness, and as great understanding too, 
^ among the lower sort of people, as among the higher. Let us 
gcompare your seijeant, now, with the lord who has been the sub- 
peot of coDversation ; on which side would an impartial judge 
'decide the balance to incline ?*' 

** How monstrous, then," cries Amelia, " is the opinion of those, 
who consider our matching ourselves the least below us in degree, 
as a kind of contamination !" 

"A most absurd and preposterous sentiment," answered Mrs. 
Bennet, warmly, "how abhorrent from justice, from common sense, 
and from humanity ! — but how extremely incongruous with a 
religion which professes to know no difierence of degree, but ranks 
all mankind on the footing of brethren ! Of all kinds of pride, 
there is none so unchristian as that of station ; in redity, there is 
none so contemptible. Contempt, indeed, may be said to be its 
own object ; for my own part, I know none so despicable as those 
who despise others." 

** I do assure you." said Amelia, " you speak my own sentiments. 
I giye you my word, I should not be ashamed of being the wife of 
an honest mtin in any station ; nor, if I had been much higher than 
I was, should I have thought myself degraded by odling our 
honest Serjeant my husbwid. 
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" Since yon have made this declaration/' cries Mrs. Bennet, " I 
am sure you will not be offended at a secret I am going to mention 
to you." 

*' Indeed, my dear," answered Amelia, smiling, *' I wonder rather 
Tou have concealed it so long, especially alter the many hints I 
have given you." 

"Nay, pardon me, madam," replied the other, "I do not re- 
member any such hints ; and, perhaps, you do not even guess at 
what I am going to say. My secret is this : that no woman ever 
had 80 sincere, so passionate a lover, as you have had in the 
Serjeant." 

"la lover in the seijeant !— 1 1" cries Amelia, a little surprised. 

" Have patience," answered the other : " I say, you, my dear. 
As much surprised as you appear, I tell you no more than the 
truth ; and vet it is a truth you could hardly expect to hear from 
me, especially with so much good humour; since I will honestly 

confess to you But what need have I to confess what I know 

you guess already ? Tell me now, sincerelv, don't you guess ?" 
* " I guess, indeed, and hope," said she, " that he is your husband. " 

" He is, indeed, my husband," cries the other ; * and I am most 
happy in your approbation : in honest truth, you ought to a|)provo 
my choice, since you was every way the occasion of my makiDg it. 
What you said of him, very greatly recommended him to my opi- 
nion ; but he endeared himself to me most by what he said of you. 
In short, I have discovered, he has always loved you with such a 
faithful, honest, noble, generous passion, that I was consequently 
convinced his mind must possess all the ingredients of such a 
passion ; and what are these, but true honour, goodness, modesty, 
bravery, tenderness, and, in a word, every human virtue? For- 
give me, my dear, but I was uneasy till I became myself the object 
of such a passion." 

" And do you reaUy think," said Amelia, smiling, " that I shall 
forgive you robbing me of such a lover? or, supposing what you 
banter me with was true, do you really imagine you could change 
such a passion }" 

"No, my dear," answered the other; "I only hope I have 
changed the object; for, be assured, there is no greater vulgar error 
than that it is impossible for a man who loves one woman ever to 
love another. On the contrary, it is certain that a man who can 
love one woman so well at a distance, will love another better that 
is nearer to him. Indeed, I have heard one of the best husbands 
in the world declare, in the presence of his wife, that he had always 
loved a princess with adoration. These passions, which reside omy 
in very amorous and very delicate minds, feed only on the delicacies 
there growing ; and leave all the substantial food, and enough of 
the delicacy too, for the wife." 

The tea bein^ now ready, Mrs. Bennet, or, if you please, for the 
future, Mrs. Atkinson, proposed to call in her husband ; but Amelia 
objected. She said, die should be glad to see him any other time ; 
but was then in the utmost hurry, as she had been three houn 
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absent from all she most loved. However, she had scarce drunk a 
dish of tea before she changed her mind ; and, saying she would 
not part man and wife, desired Mr. Atkinson might appear. 

The maid answered that her master was not at home ; which 
words she had scarce spoken, when he knocked hastily at the door, 
and immediately came running into the room, all pale and breath- 
less ; and. addressin^r himself to Amelia, cried out, " I am sorry, 

mydear lady, to bring you ill news ; but Captain Booth '* — 

" What ! what !" cries Amelia, dropping the tea-cup from her hand, 
"is anything the matter with him?"— "Don't be frightened, my 
dear lady," said the seijeant, "he is in very good health; but a 
misfortune has happened.'*— "Are my children well ?" said Amelia. 
" 0, very well," answered the seijeant ; " pray, madam, don't be 
frightened, I hope it will signify nothing : he is arrested : but I 
hope to get him out of their d— ned hands immediately." — " Where 
is ne ?" cries Amelia ; " I will go to him this instant." — " He begs 
vou will not," answered the Serjeant. " I have sent his lawyer to 
nim, and am going back with Mrs. Ellison this moment; but I beg 
your ladyship, for his sake, and for your own sake, not to go." — 
^* Mrs. Ellison ! what is Mrs. Ellison to do ?" cries Amelia ; " I must 
and will go." Mrs. Atkinson then interposed, and begged that she 
would not hurry her spirits, but compose herself, and go home to 
her children, whither she would attend her. She comforted her 
with the thoughts that the captain was in no immediate danger ; 
that she could go to him when she would ; and desired her to let 
the sei^jeant return with Mrs. Ellison ; saying, she might be of 
service, and that there was much wisdom, and no kind of shame, 
in making use of bad people on certain occasions. 

" And who," cries Amelia> a little come to herself, " has done 
this barbarous action }" 

" One I am ashamed to name," cries the seijeant ; " indeed, I 
had always a very different opinion of him. I could not have be- 
lieved anything but my own ears and eyes ; but Dr. Harrison is 
the man who has done the deed." 

" Dr. Harrison !" cries Amelia : "well, then, there is an end of 
all goodness in the world. I will never have a good opinion of any 
human being more." 

The Serjeant begged that he might not be detained from the 
captain ; and that if Amelia pleased to ffo home, he would wait 
upon her. But she did not choose to see Mrs. Ellison at this time ; 
and, after a little consideration, she resolved to stay where she 
was ; and Mrs. Atkinson agreed to go and fetch her children to her, 
it being not many doors distant. 

The Serjeant Uien departed; Amelia, in her confusion, never 
having once thought of Tvishing him joy on his marriage. 



BOOK VIII. 



Chap. I. — Being the first chapter of the eighth book. 

The history must now look a little backwards to those oiroumstances 
which led to the catastrophe mentioned at the end of the last book. 

When Amelia went out in the morning, she left her children to 
the care of her husband. In this amiable office he had been engaged 
near an hour ; and was, at that very time, lying along on the floor, 
and his little things crawling and playing about him, when a most 
violent knock was heard at the door ; and immediately a footman, 
running up stairs, acquainted him that his lady was taken violently 
ill, and carried into Mrs. Chenevix's toy-shop. 

Booth no sooner heard this account, which was delivered with 
great appearance of haste and earnestness, than he leaped suddenly 
up from the floor ; and, leaving his children, roaring at the news 
01 their mother's illness, in strict charge with the maid, he ran as 
fast as his legs could carry him to the place, or towards the place 
rather ; for, before he arrived at the shop, a gentleman stopped him 
full butt, crying, "Captain, whither so fast?" Booth answered 
eagerly, "Whoever you are, friend, don't ask me any questions 
now." — " You must pardon me, captain," answered the gentleman, 
" but I have a little business with your honour : in short, captain, 
I have a small warrant here in my pocket against your honour, at 
the suit of one Dr. Harrison." — " You are a bailiff, then ?" sajrs 
Booth. " I am an officer, sir," answered the other. " Well, sir, it 
is in vain to contend," cries Booth ; " but let me beg you will 
permit me only to step to Mrs. Chenevix's : I will attend you, upon 
my honour, wherever you please, but my wife lies violently ill 
there." — " 0, for that matter," answered the bailiff, " you may set 
your heart at ease : your lady, I hope, is very well. I assure you, 
she is not there ; you will excuse me, captain, these are only stra- 
tagems of war. BoltM and virtus, quia in a hostess equirit V* 
— "Sir, 1 honour your learning," cries Booth, "and could almost 
kiss you for what you tell me. I assure you, I would forgive you 
^^ hundred arrests for such a piece of news. Well, sir, and 
whither am I to ^ with you? —"0, anywhere; where your 
honour pleases," cries the bailiff, " Then suppose we ffo to Brown's 
coffee-house," said the prisoner. " No," answered the bailiff, 
" that will not do ; that's in the verge of the court.".—" Why, then, 
to the nearest tavern," said Booth. " No, not to a tavern," cries 
the other, " that is not a place of security ; and you know, captain^ 
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your honour is a shy cook : I hare been after your honour these 
three months. Come, sir, you must go to my house, if you please." 
— " With all my heart," answered Booth, "if it be anywhere here- 
abouts. "0, it is but a little ways off," replied the bailiff; "it is 
only in Gray's Inn-lane, just bv almost." He then called a coach, 
ana desired his prisoner to walk in. 

Booth entered the coach without any resistance, which, had he 
been inclined to make, he must have plainly perceived would have 
been ineffectual, as the bailiff appeared to have several followers 
at hand, two of whom« besides the commander-in-chief, mounted 
with him into the coach. As Booth was a sweet-tempered man, as 
well as somewhat of a philosopher, he behaved with all the ppood 
humour imaginable, ana, indeed, with more than his com])amons, 
who, however, showed him what they call civility ; that is, they 
neither struck him nor spat in his face. 

Notwithstanding the pleasantry which Booth endeavoured to 

E reserve, he in reality envied every labourer whom he saw pass by 
im in his way. The charms of liberty, against his will, rushed 
on his mind ; and he could not avoid suggesting to himself, how 
much more happy was the poorest wretch, who, without oontroU 
could repair to his homely habitation and to his family, compared 
to him, who was thus violently and yet lawfully torn away horn 
the company of his wife and children : and their condition, espe- 
cially that of his Amelia, gave his heart many & severe and bitter 
pang. 

At length he arrived at the bailiff '« mansion, and was ushered 
into a room, in which were several persons. Booth desired to be 
alone ; upon which the bailiff waited on him up stairs, into an 
apartment, the windows of which were well fortified with iron 
bars, but the walls had not the least outwork raised before themi 
they were, indeed, what is generally called naked; the bricks 
having been only covered with a thin plaster, which in many 
places was mouldered away. 

The first demand made upon Booth was for coach-hire, which 
amounted to two shillings, according to the bailiff's account; that 
being just double the legal fare. He was then asked, if he did not 
choose a bowl of punch ; to which he having answered in the nega- 
tive, the bailiff replied, " Nay, sir, just as you please. I don't a^ 
you to drink, if you don't choose it ; but certainly you know the 
custom : the house is full of prisoners, and I can't amrd gentlemen 
a room to themselves for nothing." 

Booth presently took this hint (indeed it was a pretty broad one), 
and told the bailiff he should not scruple to pay him his price ; but 
in fact he never drank unless at his meals. " As to that, sir/' cries 
the bailiff, "it is just as your honour pleases. I scorn to impose 
upon any gentleman in misfortunes : I wish you well out of tlusm, 
for my part. Your honour can take nothing amiss of me ; I only . 
does my duty, what I am bound to do ; and as you says you don t 
care to drink anything, what will you be pleased to have for 
dinner?" 
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Booth then complied in bespeakinsr a dish of meat, and told the 
bailiff, he would drink a bottle with him after dinner. He then 
desired the favour of pen, ink, and paper, and a messenger; all 
which were immediately procured him, the bailiff telling him he 
might send wherever he pleased, and repeating his concern for 
Booth's misfortunes, and a hearty desire to see the end of them. 

The messenger was just despatched with the letter, when who 
should arrive but honest Atkinson. A soldier of the guards, be- 
longing to the same company with the serjeant, and who nad known 
Booth at Gibraltar, had seen the arrest* and heard the orders given 
to the coachman. This fellow, accidentally meeting Atkinson, had 
acquainted him with the whole affair. 

At the appearance of Atkinson, joy immediately overspread the 
countenance of Booth. The ceremonials which passed between 
them are unnecessary to be repeated. Atkinson was soon despatched 
to the attorney and to Mrs. Ellison, as the reader has before heard 
from his own mouth. 

Booth now greatly lamented that he had written to his wife ; he 
thought she might have been acquainted with the affair better by 
the seijeant. Booth begged him, however, to do everything in his 
power to comfort her ; to assure her that he was in perfect health 
and good spirits ; and to lessen, as much as possible, the concern 
which he knew she would have at reading his letter. 

The Serjeant, however, as the reader has seen, brought himself 
the first account of the arrest ; indeed, the other messenger did not 
arrive till a full hour afterwards. This was not owing to any 
slowness of his, but to many previous errands which he was to 
execute before the delivery of the letter ; for, notwitlistanding the 
earnest desire which the bailiff had declared to see Booth out of 
his troubles, he had ordered the porter, who was his follower, to 
call upon two or three other bailiffs, and as many attorneys, to try 
to load his prisoner with as many actions as possible. 

Here the reader may be apt to conclude, that the bailiff, instead 
of being a friend, was really an enemy to poor Booth ; but in fact 
he was not so. His desire was no more than to accumulate bail- 
bonds ; for the bailiff was reckoned an honest and good sort of man 
in his way, and had no more malice against the bodies in his 
custody, than a butcher has to those in his : and as the latter, when 
he takes the knife in his hand, has no idea but of the joints into 
which he is to cut the carcass ; so the former, when he handles his 
writ, has no other design but to cut out the body into as many 
bail-bonds as possible. As to the life of the animal, or the liberty 
of the man, they are thoughts which never obtrude themselves on 
either. 
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Chav. n. — Containing an aooonnt of Mr. Booth's feUow-snfferen. 

Before we return to Amelia, we must detain our reader a little 
longer with Mr. Booth, in the custody of Mr. Bondum the hailiff, 
who now informed his prisoner that ne was welcome to the liberty 
of the house with the ofiier gentlemen. 

\ 1 Booth asked who these gentlemen were. ** One of them, sir," 
says Mr. Bondum, " is a yerjr great writer, or author as they call 
him : he has been here these iiye weeks, at the suit of a bookseller, 
for eleven pounds odd money ; but he expects to be discharged in 
a day or two ; for he has written out the debt. He is now writing 
for iive or six booksellers, and he will get you sometimes, when he 
sits to it, a matter of fifteen shillings a-day ; for he is a very good 
pen, they say, but is apt to be idle. Some days he won't write 
above five hours ; but at other times I have known him at it above 
sixteen.*' — " Ay !" cries Booth : " pray, what are his productions ? 
What does he write ?" — " Why, sometimes," answered Bondum, 
" he writes your history books for your numbers, and sometimes 
your verses, your poems, what do you call them ? and then again 
he writes news for your newsnapers." — ** Ay, indeed ! he is a most 
extraordinary man, truly. How does he get his news here?" — 
** Whjr, he makes it, as ne does your parliament speeches for your 
magazines. He reads them to us sometimes over a bowl of punch. 
To be sure, it is all one as if one was in the parliament- house ; it is 
about liberty and freedom, and about the constitution of England. 
I say nothing for my part ; for I will keep my neck out of a halter : 
but, faith he makes it out plainly to me that all matters are not as 



they should be. I am all for liber^, for my part." — " Is that so 
consistent with your calling ?" cries Booth : ''^ I thought, my Mend, 
you had lived by depriving men of their liberty."—" That's another 
matter," cries the bailiff; " that's all according to law, and in the 
way of business. To be sure, men must be obliged to pay their 
debts, or else there would be an end of everything. Booth desired 
the bailiff to give him his opinion of liberty : upon which, he 
hesitated a moment, and then cried out, " 0, it is a fine thing, it is 
a very fine thing, and the constitution of England." Booth told 
him, that by the old constitution of Eng^land, he had heard that 
men could not be arrested for debt ; to which the bailiff answered, 
that must have been in very bad times ; "because, as why," says 
he, " would it not be the hardest thing in the world if a man could 
not arrest another for a just and lawful debt } besides, sir, you must 
be mistaken ; for, how could that ever be ? Is not liberty the con- 
stitution of England > well, and is not the constitution, as a man 
may say, whereby the constitution, that is the law and liberty, and 

all that " 

Booth had a little mercy upon the poor bailiff, when he found 
him rounding in this manner, and told him he had made the matter 
very clear. Booth then i)roceeded to inquire after the other gentle- 
men, his fellows in affliction ; upon which Bondum acquainted him, 
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that one of the prisoners was a poor fellow. " He calls himself a 
gentleman," saia Bondum; "but I am sure I never saw anything 

Senteel by him. In a week that he has been in my house, he has 
runk only part of one bottle of wine. I intend to carry him to 
Kewgate within a day or two, if he cannot find bail, which, I 
suppose, he will not be able to do ; for everybody says he is an 
undone man. He has run out all he has by losses m business, and 
one way or other : and he has a wife and seven children. Here was 
the whole family here the other day, all howling together. I never 
saw such a beggarly crew : I was almost ashamed to see them in 
my house : 1 thought they seemed fitter for Bridewell than any 
other place. To be sure, 1 do not reckon him as proper company 
for such as you, sir ; but there is another prisoner in the house, that 
I dare say you will like very much. He is, indeed, very much of 
a gentleman, and spends his money like one : I have had him only 
three days, and I am afraid he won't stay much longer. They say, 
indeed, he is a gamester ; but what is that to me or any one, as 
long as a man appears as a gentleman ? I always love to speak by 
people as I find : and, in my opinion, he is fit company for the 
greatest lord in the land ; for he has very good clothes, and money 
enough. He is not here for debt, but upon a judge's warrant for 
assault and battery ; for the tii)staff locks up here.' 

The bailiff was thus haranguing when he was interrunted by the 
arrival of the attorney, whom the trusty Serjeant had, with the 
utmost expedition, found out, and despatched to the relief of his 
distressed friend. But, before we proceed any farther with the 
captain, we will return to poor Amelia, for whom, considering the 
situation in which we left her, the good-natured reader may be, 
perhaps, in no small degree solicitous. 



CsAP . m. — Containing some extraordinary behaTionr in Mrs. SQison. 

The serieant being departed to convey Mrs. Ellison to the 
captain, nis wife went to fetch Amelia's children to their mother. 

Amelia's concern for the distresses of her husband was aggra- 
vated at the siffht of her children. " Good Heavens !" she cried, 
" what will, what can, become of these poor little wretches ? why 
have I produced these little creatures only to give them a share of 
poverty and misery ?" At which words she embraced them eagerly 
in her arms, and bedewed them both with her tears. 

The children's eyes soon overflowed as fast as their mother's, 
though neither of them knew the cause of her affliction. The little 
boy, who was the elder, and much the sharper of the two, imputed 
the agonies of his mother to her illness, according to the account 
brought to his father in his presence. 

Wnen Amelia became acquainted with the child's apprehensions, 
she soon satisfied him that she was in a i^erfect state of health ; at 
which the little thing expressed great satisfeustioni and said he was 
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^iad she was well afrain. Amelia told Mm, she liad not been in tlie 
least disordered. Upon which the innocent cried out, " La ! how 
can people tell such fibs ? A great tall man told my papa you was 
taken yery ill at Mrs. somebody's shon ; and my poor papa pre- 
sently ran down stairs— I was a&aid ne would haye broken his 
neck— to oomeio you." 

" 0, the yillains !" cries Mrs. Atkinson: "what a stratagem was 
here to take away your husbajod !" 

" Take away }" answered the child : ** what, has anybody taken 
away papa ^-*-sure, that naughty, fibbing man, has not taken away 
papa^" 

AmeUa begged Mrs. Atkinson to say something to her children ; 
for that her spirits were overpowered. She then threw herself into 
a ehair, and ^are a full vent to a passion almost too strong for her 
delicate constitution. 

The scene that followed, during some minutes, is beyond mj 
power of description ; I must beg the readers' hearts to suggest it 
to themselves. The children hung on the mother, whom they 
endeavoured in vain to comfort; as Mrs. Atkinson did in vain 
attempt to pacifv them, telling them all would be well, and they 
would soon see their papa again. 

At len^h, partly bv the persuasions of Mrs. Atkinson, partly 
from considmtion of hex little ones, and more, perhaps, from the 
relief which ahe had acquired by her tears, Amelia became a Uttle 
composed. 

Nothing worth notice passed in this miserable company from this 
time till the return of Mrs. Ellison from the bailifTsliouse ; and to 
draw out scenes of wretchedness to too great a lengtii is a task very 
uneasy to the writer, and for which none but r^ers of a most 
:loomy complexion will think themselves ever obliged to his 

.hours. 

At length Mrs. Ellison arrived, and entered the room with an air 
of gaiety, rather misbecoming the occasion. When she had aeated 
herself in a chair, she told Amelia that the captain was very well, 
and in good spirits; and that he earnestly desired her to keep up 
hers. '^Come, madam," said she, "don't be disconsolate ; I hope 
we shall soon be able to get him out of his troubles. The debto, 
indeed, amount to more than I expected ; however, ways may be 
found to redeem him. He must own himself guilty of some rash- 
ness in going out of the verge, when he knew to what he was liable ; 
but that is now not to be remedied. If he had followed my advice, 
this had not happened ; but men will be headstrong." 

"I cannot bear this," cries Amelia : "shall I hear the best of 
creatures blamed for his tenderness to me ?" 

" Well, I will not blame him," answered Mrs. Ellison ; " I un 
sure I propose nothing but to serve him: and if jou will do as 
much to serve him yourself he will not be long a prisoner." 

"I do?" cries Amelia; "0, Heavens! is there a thing upon 
earth " 

" Yes, there is a thing upon earth," said Mrs* Ellison, " and & 
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try easy tiling too ; and yet, I will yenture my life, yon start 
^en I propose it. And yet, when I consider that you are a woman 
f understanding, I know not why I should think so ; for sure you 
ftnst lutve too much good sense to imagine that you can ory your 
Kuaband out of prison. If this would have done, I see you 

Eve almost cried your eves out already. And yet you may 
the business by a mucn pleasanter way than by crying and 
w^Ljg:." 

" What do you mean, madam ?" cries Amelia. " For my part, I 
IBannot guess your meaning.*' 

" Before I tell you, then, madam," answered Mrs. Ellison, " I 
must inform you, if you do not alreadv know it, that the captain is 
charged with actions to the amount of near five hundred pounds. 
I am sure I would willingly be his bail ; but I know my bau would 
not be taken for that sum. Tou must consider, therefore, madam, 
what chance you have of redeeming him ; unless you choose, as 
perhaps some wives would, that he should lie all his life in prison.'* 

At these words, Amelia discharged a shower of tears, and gave 
everymark of the most frantic grief. 

" Why, there now," cries Mrs. Ellison, "whileyou will indulge 
these extravagant passions, how can you be capable of listening to 
the voioe of reason } I know I am a fool in concerning myself 
thus with the affairs of others. I know the thankless office I 
undertake ; and yet, I love you so, my dear Mrs. Booth, that I 
cannot bear to see you afflioted ; and I would comfort you, if you 
would suffer me. Let me beg you to make your mind easy ; and 
within these two days I will engage to set your husband at liberty. 
Harkee, diild, only behave like a woman of spirit this evening, and 
keep your appointment, notwithstanding what has happened ; and 
I am convinced there is one, who has the power and the will to 
serve you." 

Mrs. Ellison spoke the latter part of her speech in a whisper, so 
that Mrs. Atkinson, who was then engaged with the children, 
might not hear her ; but Amelia answered aloud, and said, ** What 
appointment would you have me keep this evening r" 

" Nay, nay, if you have forgotten," cries Mrs. Ellison, " I will 
tell you moie another time ; but come, will you go home ? my 
dinner is ready by this time, and you shall dine with me." 

" TaUL not to me of dinners," cries Amelia ; " my stomach is too 
full alreadv." 

"Nay, but, dear madam," answered Mrs. Ellison, "let me 
beseech you to go home with me. I do not care," says she, 
-whispering, " to speak before some folks." 

" I have no secret, madam, in the world," replied Amelia aloud, 
" which I would not communicate to this lady ; for I shall 
always acknowledge the highest obligation to her for the secrets 
she lias imparted to me." 

" Madam," says Mrs. EUison, " I do not interfere with obliga- 
tions. I am glaid the lady has obliged you so much ; and I wish 
all people were equally mindful of obugations. I hope I have 
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omitted no opportunity of endeayouring to oblige Mrs. Booth, as 
well as I haye some other folks." 

" If by other folks, madam, yon mean me," cries Mrs. Atkinson, 
" I confess I sincerely belieye you intended the same obligations to 
us both ; and I haye the nleasure to think it is owing to me that 
this lady is not as much obliged to you as I am." 

" I protest, madam, I can hardly guess your meaning," said Mrs. 
Ellison. " Do you really intend to affiront me, madam ?" 

•• I intend to preserye innocence and yirtue, if it be in my power, 
madam," answered the other: "and sure nothing but tnemost 
eager resolution to destroy it could induce you to mention such an 
appointment at such a time ?" 

^' I did not expect this treatment from you, madam," cries Mrs. 
Ellison : '* such ingratitude I could not haye beUeyed, had it been 
reported to me by any other." 

•* Such impudence, answered Mrs. Atkinson, ** must exceed, I 
think, all belief; but when women once abandon that modesty 
which is the characteristic of their sex, they seldom set any bounds 
to their assurance." 

" I could not haye belieyed this to haye been in hxmian nature," 
cries Mrs. Ellison. ** Is this the woman whom I haye fed, haye 
clothed, haye supported ; who owes to my charity and my inter- 
cessions, that she is not at this day destitute of all the necessaries 
of Ufe?" 

" I own it all," answered Mrs. Atkinson ; " and I add the fayour 
of a masquerade ticket to the number. Could I haye ttiought, 
madam, that you would before my face haye asked another lady to go 
to the same place with the same man ? But I ask your i>ardon ; I 
impute rather more assurance to you than you are mistress of. 
You haye endeayoured to keep the assignation a secret from me, 
and it was by mere accident only that I discoyered it ; unless there 
are some guardian angels that in general protect innocence and 
yirtue ; though, I may say, I baye not always found them so 
watehful." 

" Indeed, madam," said Mrs. Ellison, ** you are not worth my 
answer, nor will I stay a moment longer with such a person. So, 
Mrs. Bootii, you haye your choice, madam, whether you will go 
with me, or remain in the company of this lady." 

•* If so, madam," answered Mrs. Booth, ** I shall not be long in 
determining to stay where I am." 

Mrs. Ellison then, casting a look of great indignation at both the 
ladies, made a short speech, full of inyectiyes against Mrs. Atkin- 
son, and not without oblique hints of ingratitude against poor 
Amelia ; after which, she burst out of tiie room, and out oi the 
house ; and made haste to her own home, in a condition of mind, to 
which fortune, wiUiout guilt, cannot, I belieye, reduce any one. 

Indeed, how much the superiority of misery is on the side of 
wickedness, may appear to eyery reader who will compare the 
present situation ot Amelia with that of Mrs. Ellison. Fortune 
had attacked the former with almost, the highest degree of he? 
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malice. She was iDvolved in a scene of most exquisite distress ; and 
her husband, her principal comfort, torn violently from her arms ; 
yet her sorrow, however exquisite, was all soft and tender; nor 
was she without many consolations. . Her case, however hard, was 
not absolutely desperate : for scarce any condition of fortune can 
be so. Art and industry, chance and friends, have often relieved 
the most distressed circumstances, and converted them into 
opulence. In all these she had hopes on this side the grave, and 
perfect virtue and innocence gave her the strongest assurances on 
the other. Whereas, in the bosom of Mrs. Elhson, all was storm 
and tempest ; aneer, revenge, fear, and pride, like so many raging 
furies, possessed her mind, and l^orturea her with disappointment 
and shame. Loss of reputation, which is generally irreparable, 
was to be her lot ; loss of friends is of this the certain consequence ; 
all on this side the grave appeared dreary and comfortless, and 
endless misery on the other closed the gloom v prospect. 

Hence, my worthy reader, console thyself that, however few of 
the other good things of life are thy lot, the best of all things, which 
is innocence, is always within thy own power ; and though 
Fortune may make thee often unhappy, she can never make thee 
completely and irreparably miserable without thy own consent. 



Ghjlp. it.— Contaimng, among many mstten, the exemplary behavioar of Col. James. 

Whek Mrs. Ellison was departed, Mrs. Atkinson began to apply 
all her art to soothe and comfort Amelia ; but was presently pre- 
vented by her: "I am ashamed, dear madam," said Amelia, 
"of having indulged my affliction so much at your expense. 
The suddenness of the occasion is my only excuse ; for, had I had 
time to summon my resolution to my assistance, I hope I am mis- 
tress of more patience than you have hitherto seen me exert. I 
know, madam, in my unwarrantable excesses, I have been guilty 
of many transgressions ; first, against that divine will and plea- 
sure, without whose permission, at least, no human accident can 
happen ; in the next place, madam, if anything can aggravate 
such a fault, I have transgressed the laws of friendship as well as 
decency, in throwing upon you some part of the load of my grief; 
and again, I have sinned against common seuse, which should 
teach me, instead of weakly and heavily lamenting my misfortunes, 
to rouse all my spirits to remove them. In this light, I am 
shocked at my own folly, and am resolved to leave my children 
under your care, and go directly to my husband. .1 may comfort 
him : 1 may assist him : I may relieve him. There is nothing, 
now, too difficult for me to undertake." 

Mrs. Atkinson greatly approved and complimented her friend on 
all the former part of her speech, except on what related to herself, 
on which she spoke very civilly, and, I believe, with great truth ; 
but as to her determination of going to her husband, she endea- 
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Yoored to dissuade her, at least she besrged her to defer it for the 
present, and till the Serjeant returned home. She then reminded 
Amelia that it was now past five in the afternoon, and that she had 
not taken any refreshment but a dish of tea the whole day ; and 
desired she would give her leave to procure her a chickeni or any- 
thing she liked better, for her dinner. 

Amelia thanked her friend, and said, she would sit down with 
her to whatever she ]}leased ; "but if I do not eat," said she, " I 
would not have you impute it to anvthing but want of appetite ; 
for I assure you, all things are eoually indifferent to me. I am 
more solicitous about these poor little things, who have not been 
used to fast so long. Heaven knows what may hereafter be their 
fate." 

Mrs. Atkinson bid her hope the best, and then recommended her 
children to the care of her maid. 

And now arrived a servant from Mrs. James, with an invitation 
to Captain Booth and to his lady, to dine with the colonel the day 
after the next. This a little perplexed Amelia ; but after a short 
consideration, she despatched an answer to Mrs. James, in which 
she concisely informed her of what had happened. 

The honest seijeant, who had been on his legs almost the whole 
day, now returned, and brought Amelia a short letter from her 
husband ; in which he gave her the most solemn assurances of Lis 
health and spirits ; and begged her, with great earnestness, to 
take care to preserve her own ; which, if she aid, he said he had no 
doubt that they should shortly be happy. He added something of 
hopes from my lord, with which Mrs. Ellison had amused him : 
and which served only to destroy the comfort that Amelia received 
from the rest of his letter. 

Whilst Amelia, the seijeant, and his lady were engaged in a 
oold collation, for which purpose a cold chicken was procured from 
the tavern for the ladies, and two pounds of cola beef for the 
seijeant, a violent knocking was heard at the door, and presently 
afterwards Colonel James entered the room. After proper compli- 
ments had passed, the colonel told Amelia, that her letter was 
brought to Mrs. James while they were at table, and that on her 
showing it to him, he had immediatelv rose up, made an apology 
to his company, and took a chair to ner. He spoke to her with 
great tenderness on the occasion, and desired her to make herself 
easy; assuring her that he would leave nothing in his power 
undone to serve her husband. He then gave her an invitation, in 
his wife's name, to his own house, in the most pressing manner. 

Amelia returned him very hearty thanks for all his kind offers, 
but begged to decline that of an apartment in his house. She 
said, as she could not leave her children, so neither could she 
think of bringing such a trouble with her into his family ; and 
though the colonel gave her many assurances that her chiloren, as 
well as herself, would be very welcome to Mrs. James, and even 
betook himself to entreaties, she still persisted obstinately in hex 
refusal. 
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In real truth, Amelia bad taken a vast affection for Mrs. Atkin- 
son, of the comfort of whose company she could not bear to be 
deprived in her distress ; nor to excnangre it for that of Mrs. James, 
to whom she had lately conceived no little dislike. 

The colonel, when he found he could not prevail with Amelia to 
accept his invitation, desisted from any further solicitation. He 
then took a bank-bill of fifty pounds from his pocket-book, and 
said, '* You will pardon me, dear madam, if I choose to impute 
your refusal of my house rather to a dislike of my wife, whom I 
will not pretend to be the most agreeable of women (all men," 
said he, sigrhing, " have not Captain Booth's fortune), than to any 
aversion or anger to me ; I must insist upon it, therefore, to make 
your present habitation as easy to you as possible :— I hope, madam, 
you will not deny me this happiness ; I beg you will honour me 
with the acceptance of this trine." He then put the note into her 
hand, and declared that the honour of touching it was worth a 
hundred times that sum. 

" I protest. Colonel James," cries Amelia, blushing, " I know 
not what to do or say, your goodness so greatly confounds me. Can 
I, who am so well acquainted with the many great obligations Mr. 
Booth has already to your generosity, consent that you should add 
more to a debt we never can pay ?" 

The colonel stopped her short, protestinj^ that she misplaced the 
obligation ; for that, if to confer the highest happiness was to 
oblige, he was obliged to her acceptance. ** And I do assure you, 
madam," said he, ** if this trifling sum, or a much larger, can con- 
tribute to your ease, I shall consider myself as the happiest man 
upon earth, in being able to supply it; and you, madam, my 
greatest benefactor in receiving it. 

Amelia then put the note in her pocket ; and they entered into a 
conversation, in which many civil things were said on both sides ; 
but what was chiefly worth remark was, that Amelia had almost 
her husband constantly in her mouth, and the colonel never men- 
tioned him : the former seemed desirous to lay all obligations, as 
much as possible, to the account of her husband ; and the latter 
endeavoured, with the utmost delicacy, to insinuate that her 
happiness was the main, and indeed only point, which he had in view. 

Amelia had made no doubt, at the coloners first appearance, but 
that he intended to ^o directly to her husband : when he dropped 
therefore a hint of his intention to visit him next morning, she 
appeared visibly shocked at the delay. The colonel, perceivinj? 
this, said, ** However inconvenient it may be, yet, madam, if it 
will oblige you, or if you desire it, I will even po to-night." 
Amelia answered, *' My nusband will be far from desiring to derive 
any good from your inconvenience ; but if you put it to me, I must 
be excused for saying, I desire nothing more m the world than to send 
him so great a comfort as I know he will receive from the presence 
of such a friend." — ** Then to show you, madam," cries the colonel, 
" that I desire nothing more in the world than to give you pleasure, 
I will go to him immediately." 

a2 
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Amelia then bethonght herself of the seijeant, and told the 
colonel, his old acquaintanoe Atkinson, whom he had known at 
Gibraltar, was then in the house, and would conduct him to the 
place. The seijeant was immediately called in, paid his respects 
to the colonel, and was acknowledgea by him. They both imme- 
diately set forward, Amelia to the utmost of her power pressing their 
departure. 

Mrs. Atkinson now returned to Amelia, and was by her acquainted 
with the colonel's late generosity ; for her heart so boiled over 
with ^atitude, that she could not conceal the ebullition. Amelia 
likewise gave her friend a full narrative of the colonel's former 
behaviour and friendship to her husband, as well abroad as in 
England ; and ended with declaring that she believed him to be 
the most generous man upon earth. 

Mrs. Atkinson agreed with Amelia's conclusion, and said she was 
glad to hear there was any such man. They then proceeded with, 
the children to the teatable, where panegyric, and not scandal, 
was the topic of their conversation ; and of this panegyric the 
colonel was the subject ; both the ladies seemed to vie with each 
other in celebrating the praises of his goodness. 



Chap. Y. — Comments upon sathon. 

"Hayisq left Amelia in as comfortable a situation as could possibly 
be expected, her immediate distresses relieved, and her heart fillea 
wiUi great hopes from the friendship of the colonel ; we will now 
return to Bootb, who, when the attorney and serjeant had left him, 
received a visit from that great author, of whom honourable mention 
is made in our second chapter. 

Booth, as the reader may be pleased to remember, was a pretty 
good master of the classics ; for his father, though he designed lus 
son for the army, did not think it necessary to breed him up a 
blockhead. He did not, perhaps, imagine, that a competent share 
of Latin and Greek would make his son either a pedant or a coward : 
he considered likewise, probably, that the life of a soldier is, in 
general, a life of idleness ; and might think, that the spare hours 
of an officer in country quarters would be as well emi)loyed with 
a book, as in sauntering about the streets, loitering in a coffee- 
house, sotting in a tavern, or in laying schemes to debauch and 
ruin a set of harmless, ignorant countrv girls. 

As Booth was therefore what might oe well called, in this age at 
least, a man of learning, he began to discourse with our author on 
subjects of literature. " I think, sir," says he, ** that Dr. Swift 
has been generally allowed, by the critics in tlds kingdom, to be 
the greatest master of humour that ever wrote. Indeed, I allow 
him to have possessed most admirable talents of this kind ; and if 
Kabelais was his master, I think he proves the truth of the common 
Greek proverb, that the scholar is often superior to the master. As 
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to Cervantes, I do not think we can make any just oomparison ; for 
though Mr. Pope compliments him with sometimes taking Cer- 
vantes* serious air, " — " I remember the passage," cries the 

author ; 

O thon, whatever title please thine ear, 
Dean, Dr&pier, Bickerstaff, or Qidliver; 
Whether you ti^e Ceryantes' serious air. 
Or laugh and shake in }^abelais' easy chair. 

" You are right, sir," said Booth ; " but though I should agree, that 
the doctor has sometimes condescended to imitate Rabelais, I do 
not remember to have seen in his works the least attempt in the 
manner of Cervantes. But there is one in his own way, and whom 
I am convinced he studied above all others ; you guess, I believe, I 
am going to name Lucian. This author, I say, I am convinced he 
followed ; but I think he followed him at a distance ; as, to say the 
truth, every other writer of this kind has done in my opinion ; for 
none, I think, has yet equalled him. I agree, indeed, entirely with 
Mr. Moyle, in his discourse on the age of the Philopatris, when he 
gives him the epithet of the incomparable Lucian ; and incom- 

E arable, I believe, he will remain as lon^ as the language in which 
e wrote shall endure. What an inimitable piece of humour is 
his Cock !" — ** I remember it very well," cries the author ; "his story 
of a Cock and a Bull is excellent." Booth stared at this, and asked 
the author, what he meant by the Bull ? ** Nay," answered he, " I 
don't know verjr well, upon my soul : it is a long time since I read 
him ; I learnt mm all over at school — I have not read him much 
since. And pray, sir," said he, " how do you like his Pharsalia } 
don't vou think Mr. Rowe's translation a very fine one ?". Booth 
repliea, " I believe we are talking of different authors. The Phar- 
salia, which Mr. Rowe translated, was written by Lucan ; but I 
have been speaking of Lucian, a Greek writer, and, in my opinion, 
the greatest in the numerous way that ever the world produced." — 
" Ay I" cries the author, "he was indeed so, a very excellent writer 
indeed. I fancy a translation of him would sell very well." — ** I do 
not know, indeed," cries Booth : " a good translation of him would 
be a valuable book. I have seen a wretched one published by Mr. 
Dryden, but translated by others, who in many places have mis- 
understood Lucian's meaninpr, and have nowhere preserved the 
spirit of the original." — " That is a great pity," says the author : 
" pray, sir, is he well translated into French ?" Booth answered, he 
could not tell; but that he doubted it very much, having never 
seen a good version into that language out of the Greek. '* To con- 
fess the truth, I believe," said he, "the French translators have 
generally consulted the Latin only; which, in some of the few 
Greek writers I have read, is intolerably bad : and as the English 
translators, for the most part, pursue the French, we may easily 
guess, what spirit those copies of bad copies must preserve of the 
original." 

"Egad, you are a shrewd guesser," cries the author : " I am glad 
the booksmers have not your sagacity. But how should it be 
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otherwise, consideriDg the prioe they pay by the sheet ? The Greek, 
you will allow, is a hard language : and there are few gentlemen 
that write, who can read it without a good lexicon. Now, sir, if 
we were to afford lime to find out the true meaning of words, a 
gentleman would not get bread and cheese by his work. If one 

was to be paid, indeed, as Mr. Pope was for his Homer . Pray, 

air, don't von think that the best translation in the world ?" 

" Indeed, sir," cries Booth, " I think, though it is certainly a 
noble paraphrase, and of itself a fine poem, yet, in some places, it 
is no translation at all. In the very beginning, for instance, he has 
not rendered the true force of the author. Homer invokes his 
Muse in the first five lines of the Iliad ; and, at the end of the fifth, 
he gives his reason— 

For all these things, says he, were brought about by the decree of 
Jupiter : and, therefore, he supposed their true sources are known 
only to the deities. Now, the translation takes no more notice of 
the ^, than if no such word had been there." 

" Very possibly," answered the author: "it is a long time since 
I read the original. Perhaps, then, he followed the French 
translations. I observe, indeed, he talks much in the notes of 
Madame Dacier and Monsieur Eustathius." 

Booth had now received conviction enough of his friend's 
knowledge of the Greek language ; without attempting, therefore, 
to set him right, he made a sudden transition to the Latin. '*Pray, 
sir," said he, *' as you have mentioned Bowe's translation of the 
Pharsalia, do you remember how he has rendered that passage in 
the character of Cato ? — 



— — — Yenerisqiie hnio mazimiia vmu 
ProganiM : urbi pater Mt, orbiqae maritos : 

for I apprehend that passage is generallv misunderstood." 

'* I really do not remember," answerea the author. " Pray, sir, 
what do you take to be the meaning ?" 

•* I apprehend, sir." replied Booth, " that by these words, Urbi 
naier eat, urhigue maritus, Cato is represented, as the father and 
husband to the city of Borne." 

" Very true, sir, ' cries the author ; " very fine, indeed. Not only 
the father of his country, but the husband too ; very noble, truly ! 

" Pardon me, sir," cries Booth, " I do not conceive that to have 
been Lucan's meaning. If you please to observe the context, Lucan, 
having recommended the temperance of Cato in the instances of 
diet and clothes, proceeds to venereal pleasures ; of which, says the 
poet, his principal use was procreation : then he adds, Urbi pater 
est, urbique maritus ; that he became a father and a husband for 
the sake only of the city." 

" Upon my word, that's true," cries the author ; " I did not 
think of it. It is much finer than the other.— Urhis pater est — 
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what is the other ?— ay— I7r6w maritus, — It is oertainly as you 
say, sir." 

Booth was hy this pretty well satisfied of the author's profound 
learning: however, he was willing to try him a little farther. He 
asked him, therefore, what was his opiaion of Lucan in general, 
and in what class of writers he ranked him. 

The author stared a little at this question ; and, after some hesi- 
tation, answered, " Certainly, sir, I think he is a fine writer, and 
a very great poet." 

" I am yerv much of the same opinion," cries Booth : " but where 
do you class him ? next to what poet do you plaoe him ? " 

** Let me see," cries the author : *' where do I class him ? next 
to whom do I place him ?— Ay !— why !— why, pray, where do you 
yourself place him ? " 

" Why, surelv," cries Booth, " if he is not to be placed in the 
first rank with Ilomer, and Virgil, and Miltoa, I thiak clearly, he 
is at the head of the second ; bufore either Statius or Silius Italicus ; 
though I allow to each of these their merits ; but, perhaps, au epio 
poem was beyond the genius of either. I owa, I have often 
thought, if Statius had ventured no farther than 0?id or Claudian, 
he would have succeeded better ; ibr his Sylvss are, in my opinion, 
much better than his Thebais." 

** I believe I was of the same opinion formerly," said the author. 

** And for what reason have you altered it ?" cries Booth. 

'' I have not altered it," answered the author ; ** but, to tell you 
the truth, I have not any opiaion at all about these matters at 
present. I do not trouble my head much with poetry ; for there is 
no encouragement to such studies in this age. It is true, indeed, I 
have now and then written a poem or two for the magazines, but I 
never intend to write any more ; for a gentleman is not paid for his 
time. A sheet is a sheet with the booksellers, and whether it be 
in prose or verse they make no difference ; though certainly there 
is as much difference to a gentleman in the work, as there is to 
a tailor between making a plain and a laced suit. Rhymes are 
difficult thin^ ; they are stubborn things, sir. I have been some- 
times longer in tagging a couplet, than I have been in writing a 
speech on the side of opposition, which has been read with great 
applause all over the kingdom." 

** I am glad you are pleased to confirm that," cries Booth, *' for I 
protest it was an entire secret to me till this dav. I was so perfectly 
Ignorant, that I thought the speeches, published in the magazines, 
were really made by the members themselves." 

" Some of them, and I believe I may, without vanity, say the 
best," cries the author, " are all the productions of my own pen ; 
but, I believe, I shall leave it off soon, unless a sheet of speech 
win fetch more than it does at present. In truth, the romance 
writing is the only branch of our ousiness now that is worth fol- 
lowing. Goods or that sort have had so much success lately in the 
market, that a bookseller scarce cares what he bids for them : and 
it is certainly the easiest work in the world : you may write it al- 
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most as fast as yon can set oen to paper ; and, if yoa interlard it 
with a little soandal, a little abuse on some living characters of 
note, you cannot fail of success." 

" Upon my word, sir," cries Booth, "you hare greatly instructed 
me : I could not have imagined there had been so much regularity 
in the trade of writing as you are pleased to mention. By what I 
can perceive, the pen and ink is likely to become the staple com- 
modity of the kingdom." 

"Alas! sir," answered the author, "it is overstocked. The 
market is overstocked. There is no encouragement to merit, no 
patrons. I have been these five years soliciting a subseription for 
my new translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, with notes explana- 
tory, historical, and critical ; and I have scarce collected five hun- 
dred names yet." 

The mention of this translation a little surprised Booth ; not only 
as the author had just declared his intentions to forsake the tuneful 
Muses ; but for some other reasons, which he had collected from 
his conversation with our author, he little expected to hear of a 
)roposal to translate any of the Latin poets. He proceeded, there- 
ore, to catechise him a little farther ; and by his answers was fully 
satisfied, that he had the very same acquaintance with Ovid that 
he had appeared to have with Lucan. 

The author then pulled out a bundle of papers, containing pro- 
posals for his subscription, and receipts ; and addressing himself to 
Booth, said, " Though the place in which we meet, sir, is an im- 
proper place to solicit favours of this kind ; yet, perhaps, it may be 
in your power to serve me, if you will charge your pockets with 
some of these." Booth was just offering an excuse, when the bailiff 
introduced Colonel James and the serjeant. 

The unexpected visit of a beloved friend to a man in affliction, 
especially in Mr. Booth's situation, is a comfort which can scarce 
be equalled ; not barely firora the hopes of relief or redress, by his 
assistance ; but, as it is an evidence of sincere friendship, which 
scarce admits of any doubt or suspicion. Such an instance does 
indeed make a man amends for all ordinary troubles and distresses ; 
and we ought to think ourselves gainers, by having had such an 
opportunity of discovering that we are possessed of one of the most 
valuable of all human possessions. 

Booth was so transported at the sight of the colonel, that he 
dropped the proposals which the author had put into his hands, and 
burst forth into the highest professions of gratitude to his friend ; 
who behaved very properly on his side, and said everything which 
became the month of a friend on the occasion. 

It is true, indeed, he seemed not moved equally either with Booth 
or the Serjeant, both whose eyes watered at the scene. In truth, 
the colonel, though a very generous man, had not the least grain 
of tenderness in nis disposition. His mind was formed of those 
firm materials, of which nature formerly hammered out the Stoic, 
and upon which the sorrows of no man living could make an im- 
pression. A man of this temper, who does not much value danger. 
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"mil fig-lit for the person he calls his friend ; and the man that has 
but little value for his money will give it him : but such friendship 
is never to be absolutely depended on ; for, whenever the favourite 
passion interposes with it, it is sure to subside and vanish into air : 
whereas the man, whose tender disposition reallv feels the miseries 
of another, will endeavour to relieve them for his own sake ; and, 
in such a mind, firiendship will often get the superiority over every 
other passion. 

But, from whatever motive it sprung, the colonel's behaviour to 
Booth seemed truly amiable; and so it appeared to the author, who 
took the first occasion to applaud it in a very florid oration, which 
the reader, when he recollects that he was a speech -maker by pro- 
fession, will not be surprised at ; nor, perhaps, will be much more 
surprised, that he soon after took an occasion of clapping a proposal 
into the colonel's hands ; holding, at the same time, a receipt very 
visible in his own. 

The colonel received both, and gave the author a guinea in ex- 
change, which was double the sum mentioned on the receipt ; for 
which the author made a low bow, and very politely took his leave, 
saying, ** I suppose, gentlemen, you may have some private busi- 
ness together. I heartily wish a speedy end to your confinement ; 
and I congratulate you on the possessing so great, so noble, and so 
generous a Mend." 



Chap. YI. — Wliich inclines ruther to satire than panegyric. 

The colonel had the curiosity to ask Booth the name of the gen- 
tleman, who, in the vulgar language, had struck or taken him in 
for a euinea, with so much ease and dexterity. Booth answered, 
he did not know his name ; all that he knew of him was, that he 
was the most impudent and illiterate fellow he had ever seen ; and 
that, by his own account, he was the author of most of the wonder- 
ful productions of the age. " Perhaps," said he, " it may look 
uncharitable in me to blame you for your generosity ; but I am 
convinced the fellow has not the least merit or capacity ; and you 
have subscribed to the most horrid trash that ever was published. " 

** I care not a farthing what he publishes," cries tne colonel : 
** Heaven forbid I should be obliged to read half the nonsense I 
have subscribed to." 

" But don't you think," said Booth, "that bj; such indiscrimi- 
nate encouragement of authors, you do a real mischief to society } 
By propagating the subscriptions of such fellows, people are tired 
out, and withhold their contributions to men of real merit : and, 
at the same time, you are contributing to fill the world, not only 
with nonsense, but with all the scurrility, indecency, and profane- 
ness with which the age abounds, and with which all bad writers 
supply the defect of genius." 

" Pugh !" cries the colonel, " I never consider these matters : 
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g^ood or bad, it is all one to me ; but there's an old aoqnaintanoe of 
mine, and a man of great wit too, that thinks the worst the best, 
as they are the surest to make him laugh." • 

" I ask pardon, sir," says the Serjeant ; " but I wish your 
honour would consider your own affairs a little, for it grows late in 
the evening." 

** The seijeant says true," answered the colonel. " What is it 
you intend to do?" 

" Faith, colonel, I know not what I shall do. My affSdrs seem 
so irreparable, that I have been driving them, as much as possibly 
I could, from my mind. If I was to suffer alone, I think I could 
bear them with some philosophy ; but, when I consider who are to 
be the sharers in my fortune— the dearest of children, and the best, 
the worthiest, and the noblest of women — pardon me, my dear friend, 
these sensations are above me ; they convert me into a woman ; 
they drive me to despair, to madness." 

The colonel advised bim to command himself, and told him this 
was not the way to retrieve his fortune. '* As to me, my dear 
Booth," said he, ** you know you may command me as far as is 
really within my power." 

Booth answered eagerlv, that he was so far from expecting any 
more favours from the colonel, that he had resolved not to let him 
know anything of his misfortune. " No, my dear friend," cries he, 
** I am too much obligred to vou already ;" and then burst into 
many fervent expressions or gratitude, till the colonel himself 
stopped bim, and begged him to give an account of the debt or 
debts for which he was detained in that horrid place. 

Booth answered he could not be very exact, but he feared it was 
upwards of four hundred pounds. 

" It is but three hundred nounds, indeed, sir," cries the seijeant; 
" if you can raise three hundred pounds ; you are a free man this 
moment." 

Booth, who did not apprehend the generous meaning of the 
Serjeant, as well as, I believe, the reader will, answered, he was 
mistaken ; that he had computed his debts, and they amounted to 
upwards of four hundred pounds ; nay, that the bailiff had shown 
him writs for above that sum. 

" Whether your debts are three or four hundred," cries the 
colonel, "the present business is to give bail only, and then you 
will have some time to try your friends. I think you might get a 
company abroad ; and then I would advance the money on the 
security of half your pay ; andj in the meantime, I will be one of 
your bail with all my heart." 

Whilst Booth poured forth his gratitude for all this kindness, 
the Serjeant ran down stairs for the bailiff; and shortly after 
returned with him into the room. 

The bailiff, being informed that the colonel offered to be bail for 
his prisoner, answered a little surlily, ** Well, sir, and who will be 
the other ? you know, I suppose, there must be two ; and I must 
have time to inquire after them." 
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The oolonel replied, ''I believe, sir, I am well known to be 
responsible for a much larger sum than your demand on this gen- 
tleman ; but, if vour forms require two, I suppose the seijeant 
here will do for the other." 

" I don't know the seijeant or you either, sir," cries Bondum ; 
"and, if you propose yourselves bail for the gentleman, I must 
have time to inquire after you." 

" You need very little time to inquire after me," says the 
oolonel ; *' for I can send for several of the law, whom I suppose 
you know, to satisfy you ; but consider, it is very late." 

" Tes, sir," answered Bondum, ** I do consider it is too late for 
the captain to be bailed to-night." 

" What do you mean by too late ?" cries the colonel. 

** I mean, sir, that I must search the office, and that is now shut 
up ; for if my lord mavor and the court of aldermen would be 
bound for him, I woula not discharge him till I had searched the 



** How, sir," cries the colonel, ** has the law of England no more 
regard for the liberty of the subject than to suffer such fellows as 
you to detain a man in custody for debt, when he can give unde- 
niable security ?" 

'* Don't fellow me," said the bailiff; "I am as good a fellow as 
yourself, I believe, though you have that riband in your hat 
there." 

" Do you know whom you are speaking to ?" said the seijeant. 
" Doyou know you are talking to a colonel of the army ?" 

** What's a colonel of the army to me?" cries the bailiff; "I 
have had as good as he in my custody before now." 

** And a member of parliament?" cries the serjeant. 

** Is the gentleman a member of parliament ? Well, and what 
harm have I said? I am sure I meant no harm; and, if his 
honour is offended, I ask his pardon : to be sure his honour must 
know that the sheriff is answerable for all the writs in the office, 
though they were never so many, and I am answerable to Hie 
sheriff. I am sure the captain can't say that I have shown him 
any manner of incivility since he has been here ; and I hope, 
honourable sir," cries he, turning to the colonel, "you don't take 
anything amiss that I said, as meant by way of disrespect, or any 
such matter. I did not, indeed, as the gentleman here sa^s, know 
whom I was speaking to ; but I did not say anything uncivil as I 
know of, and I hope no offence." 

The colonel was more easily pacified than might have been ex- 
pected ; and told the bailiff, that if it was against the rules of law 
to discharge Mr. Booth that evening, he must be contented. He 
then addressed himself to his friend, and began to prescribe com- 
fort and patience to him ; saying, he must rest satisfied with his 
confinement that night, and the next morning he promised to visit 
him again. 
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Booth answered, that as for himself, the lying one night in 
y place was very little worth his regard. ** You and I, my dear 
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friend, haye both spent our evening in a worse sitnation tlian I 
shall in this house. All my concern is for my poor Amelia, whose 
sufferings on account of my absence I know, and I feel with 
unspeakable tenderness. Could I be assured she was tolerably 
easy, I could be contented in chains or in a dungeon." 

" Give yourself no concern on her account," said the colonel : " I 
will wait on her myself, though I break an engagement for that 
purpose, and will give her such assurances, as I am convinced will 
make her perfectly easy." 

Booth embraced his friend, and, weeping over him, paid his 
acknowledgment with tears for all his goodness. In words, 
indeed, he was not able to thank him; for gratitude, joining 
with his other passions, almost choked him, and stopped his 
utterance. 

After a short scene, in which nothing passed worth recounting, 
the colonel bade his friend good night ; and, leaving the seijeant 
with him, made the best of his way back to Amelia. 



Chap. VII. — Worthy a very serioas pernaal. 

The colonel found Amelia sitting very disconsolate with Mr^ 
Atkinson. He entered the room with an air of great gaiety, 
assured Amelia that her husband was perfectly well, and that he 
hoped the next day he would again be with her. 

Amelia was a little comforted at this account, and vented many 
grateful expressions to the colonel for his unparalleled friendship, 
as she was pleased to call it. She could not, however, help giving 
way, soon after, to a sigh at the thoughts of her husbana s bon- 
dage, and declared that night would be the longest she had ever 
known. 

" This lady, madam," cries the colonel, " must endeavour to 
make it shorter ; and, if you will give me leave, I will join in the 
same endeavour." Then, after some more consolatory speeches, 
the colonel attempted to give a gay turn to the discourse, and said, 
** I was engaged to spend this evenine disagreeably at Ranelagh, 
with a set of company I did not like. How vastly am I obliged to 
you, dear Mrs. Booth, that I pass it so infinitely more to my satis- 
faction !" 

"Indeed, colonel," said Amelia, "I am convinced that, to a 
mind so rightly turned as yours, there must be a much sweeter 
relish in the highest offices of friendship, than in any pleasures 
which the gayest public places can afford." 

" Upon my word, madam," said the colonel, "you now do me no 
more than justice. I have, and alwavs had, the utmost indifference 
lor such pleasures ; indeed, I hardly allow them worthy of that 
name, or, if they are so at all, it is in a very low degree. In my 
opinion, the highest friendship must always lead us to the highest 
pleasure." 

Here Amelia entered into a long dissertation on friendship, in 
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which she pointed seyeral times directly at the colonel as the hero 
of her tale. 

The colonel hig^hly applauded all her sentiments ; and when he 
oonld not avoid taking the compliment to himself, he received it 
with a most respectfiu how. He then tried his hand likewise 
at description, in which he found means to repay all Amelia's 
panegyric in kind. This, though he did with all possible delicacy, 
yet a curious observer might have been apt to suspect that it was 
chiefly on her account that the colonel had avoided the masquerade. 

In discourses of this kind the^ passed the evening, till it was 
very late, the colonel never offering to stir ^m his chair before 
the clock had struck one, when he thought, perhaps, that decency 
obliged him to take his leave. 

As soon as he was gone, Mrs. Atkinson said to Mrs. Booth, ** I 
think, madam, you told me this afternoon that the colonel was 
married." 

Amelia answered, she did so. 

'* I think, likewise, madam," said Mrs. Atkinson, ** you was 
acquainted with the colonel's lady." 

Amelia answered, that she had been extremely intimate with 
her abroad. 

*' Is she young and handsome ?" said Mrs. Atkinson. " In short, 
pray, was it a match of love or convenience ?" 

Amelia answered, entirely of love, she believed, on his side, for 
that the lady had little or no fortune. 

"lam very glad to hear it," said Mrs. Atkinson; "for I am 
sure the colonel is in love with somebody. I think I never saw a 
more luscious picture of love drawn than that which he was pleased 
to give us as the portraiture of friendship. I have^read, indeed, of 
Pviades and Orestes, Damon and Pythias, and other great friends 
of old ; nay, I sometimes flatter myself that I am capable of being 
a friend myself ; but as for that flne, soft, tender, delicate passion, 
which he was pleased to describe, I am convinced there must go a 
he and a she to the composition." 

" Upon my word, my dear, you are mistaken," cries Amelia : 
" if you had known the friendship which has always subsisted 
between the colonel and my husband, you would not imagine it 
possible for any description to exceed it. Nay, I think his 
behaviour this very day is sufEicient to convince you." 

" I own what he has done to«day has great merit," said Mrs. 
Atkinson ; " and yet, from what he has said to-night — ^. You 
will pardon me, dear madam ; perhaps I am too quick-sighted in 
my observations ; nay, I am afraid I am even impertinent." 

" Fie upon it !" cries Amelia, " how can you talk in that strain? 
Do you imagine I expect ceremony } Pray, speak what you think 
with the utmost freedom." 

** Did he not, then," said Mrs. Atkinson, " repeat the words, the 
finest woman in the world, more than once ? Did he not make use 
of an expression which might have become the mouth of Oroon- 
dates himself } If I remember, the words were these, 'That had he 
been Alexander the Great, he should have thought it more glory 
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to have wiped off a tear from the bright eyes of Statira, than to 
have conquered fifty worlds.* " 

'* Did he say so ?*' cries Amelia ; " I think he did say something 
like it ; bnt my thoughts were so full of my husband, that I took 
but little notice. But what would you infer from what he said ? I 
hope you don't think he is in love with me !" 

I hope he does not think so himself," answered Mrs. Atkinson ; 
** though, when he mentioned the bright eyes of Statira, he fizea 
his own eyes on yours with the most languishing air I oyer 
beheld." 

Amelia was ^oing to answer, when the seneant arrived, and 
then she immediately fell to inquiring after her husband, and 
received such satisfactory answers to all her many questions con- 
cerning him, that she expressed great pleasure. These ideas so 
possessed her mind, that, without once casting her thoughts on any 
other matters, she took her leave of the Serjeant and his lady, and 
repaired to bed to her children, in a room which Mrs. Atkinson had 
provided her in the same house, where we will at present wish her 
a good night. 



Ohap. yni.— ConsiBting of graTe mstten. 

While innocence and cheerful hope, in spite of the malice of 
fortune, closed the eyes of the gentle Ameha, on her homely bed, 
and she enjoyed a sweet and profound sleep, the colonel la^ rest- 
less all nignt on his down : his mind was affected with a kind of 
ague-fit; sometimes scorched up with fiaming desires, and again 
chilled with the coldest despair. 

There is a time, I think, according to one of onr poets, when 
lust and envy sleep. This, I suppose, is when they are well gorged 
with the food they most delight in ; but while either of these are 
hungry, 



Kor poppy, nor mandngorA, 

lior all the drowsy Byrups of the Eaat 

Will ever medicine them to Blumber. 



The colonel was at present unhappily tormented by both these 
fiends. His last evening's conversation with Amelia had done his 
business effectually : the many kind words she had spoken to him, 
the many kind looks she had given him, as being, she conceived, 
the friend and preserver of her husband, had made an entire con- 
quest of his heart. Thus, the very love which she bore him, as the 
person to whom her little family were to owe their preservation 
and happiness, inspired him with thoughts of sinking them aU in 
the lowest abyss ot ruin and misery ; and while she smiled with all 
her sweetness on the supposed friend of her husband, she was con- 
verting that friend into his bitter enemy. 

FriendBhip, take heed; if woman interfere. 
Be Bore the hour of thy destructaon's near. 
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These are the lines of Yanbrugh ; and the sentiment is better 
than the poetiy. To savthe truth, as a handsome wife is the cause 
and cement of many false friendships, she is often too liable to de- 
strov the real ones. 

Thus, the object of the colonel's lust verr plainly appears ; but 
the object of his euyy may be more difficult to discover. Nature 
and fortune had seemed to strive with a kind of rivalship, which 
should bestow most on the colonel. The former had ^ven him 
person, parts, and constitution, in aU which he was superior sdmost 
to every other man ; the latter had g^iven him rank in life, and 
riches, both in a very eminent de^^ree. Whom then should this 
happy man envy ? Here, lest ambition should mislead the reader 
to search the palaces of the great, we will direct him at once to 
Gray's Inn-lane ; where, in a miserable bed, in a miserable room, 
he will see a miserable broken lieutenant, in a miserable condition, 
with several heavy debts on his back, and without a penny in his 
pocket. This, and no other, was the object of the colonel s envy. 
And why ? because this wretch was possessed of the affections of a 
poor little lamb, which all the vast flocks that were within the 
power and reach of the colonel, could not prevent that glutton's 
longing for. And sure this imaare of the lamb is not improperly 
adduced on this occasion ; for what was the colonel's desire, but to 
lead this poor lamb, as it were, to the slauf^hter, in order to purchase 
a feast of a few days by her final destruction ; and to tear her away 
from the arms of one, where she was sure of being fondled and 
caressed all the days of her life } 

While the colonel was agitated with these thoughts, his greatest 
comfort was, that Amelia and Booth were now separated ; and his 
greatest terror was of their coming again together. From wishes, 
therefore, he began to meditete designs ; and so far was he from 
any intention of procuring the liberty of his friend, that he began 
to form schemes of prolonging his confinement, tiU he could procure 
some means of sending him far away from her ; in which case, he 
doubted not but of succeeding in all he desired. 

He was forming this plan in his mind, when a servant informed 
him, that one Seijeant Atkinson desired to speak with his honour. 
The Serjeant was immediately admitted, and acauainted the colonel 
that if he pleased to go and become bail for Mr. Booth, another 
unexceptionable housekeeper would be there to join with him. 
This person the seijeant had procured that morning, and had, by 
leave of his wife, given him a bond of indemnification for the 
purpose. 

The colonel did not seem so elated with this news as Atkinson 
expected : on the contrary, instead of making a direct answer to 
what Atkinson said, the colonel began thus : " I think, seijeant, 
Mr. Bootii has told me that you was foster-brother to his lady. 
She is rcMiUy a charming woman, and it is a thousand pities she 
should ever have been placed in the situation she is now in. There 
is nothing so silly as for subaltern officers of the army to marry, 
unless where they meet with women of very great fortunes indeed. 
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What can be the event of their marryinsri otherwise, but entailing^ 
misery and beggary on their wives and their posterity ?" 

" Ah ! sir," cries the seijeant, "it is too late to uiink of those 
matters now. To be sure, my lady mig[ht have married one of the 
top gentlemen in the country ; for she is certainly one of the best, 
as well as one of the handsomest women in the kingdom ! and if 
she had been fairly dealt by. would have had a very great fortune 
into the bargain. Indeed, she is worthy of the greatest prince in 
the world ; and, if I had been the greatest prince in the world, I 
shoidd have felt myself happy with such a wile ; but she was pleased 
to like the lieutenant, and certainly there can be no happiness in 
marriage without liking." 

** Lookee, seijeant," said the colonel, " you know very well that 
I am the lieutenant's friend : I think I have shown myself so." 

'* Indeed, your honour has," quoth the seijeant, ** more than once, 
to my knowledge." 

'* But I am an^ry with him for his imprudence, greatly angry 
with him for his imprudence ; and the more so, as it affects a lady 
of so much worth." 

" She is, indeed, a lady of the highest worth," cries the seijeant. 
'* Poor, dear lady ! I knew her, an t please your honour, from her 
infancy ; and the sweetest-tempered, Dest-natured lady she is that 
ever trod on English ground. I have always loved her as if she 
was my own sister. Nay, she has very often called me brother: 
and I have taken it to be a greater honour than if I was to be called 
a general officer." 

" What pity it is," said the colonel, "that this worthy creature 
should be exposed to so much misery by the thoughtless behaviour 
of a man, who, though I am his friend, I cannot help saying, has 
been guilty of imprudence, at least ! Why could he not Uve upon 
his half-pay ? What had he to do to run nimself into debt in this 
outrageous manner ?" 

** I wish, indeed," cries the seijeant, " he had been a little more 
considerative ; but I hope this will be a warning to him." 

" How am I sure of tiiat ?" answered the colonel ; '* or what 
reason is there to expect it ?" extravagance is a vice, of which men 
are not so easily cured. I have thought a good deal of this matter, 
Mr. Serjeant ; and, upon the most mature deliberation, I am of 
opinion that it will be better both for .him and his poor lady, that 
he ^ould smart a little more." 

" Your honour, sir, to be sure, is in the right," replied the Ser- 
jeant ; " but yet, sir, if you will pardon me for speaking, I hope 
you will be pleOi^ed to consider my poor lady's case. She suffers, 
all this while, as much or more than the lieutenant ; for I know her 
so well, that I am certain she will never have a moment's ease till 
her husband is out of confinement." 

" I know women better than you, seijeant," cries the colonel : 
" they sometimes place their affections on a husband as children do 
on their nurse ; but they are both to be weaned. I know you, 
Serjeant, to be a fellow of sense as well as spirit, or I should not 
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speak 80 freely to you ; but I took a fancy to you a long: time ag:o, 
and I intend to serve you ; but first, I ask vou this question, — Is 
your attachment to Mr. Booth, or his lady ? 

" Certainly, sir," said the seijeant, " I must loye my lady best. 
Not but I have a great affection for the lieutenant too, because I 
know my lady has the same ; and, indeed, he has been always very 
fiTOod to me, as far as was in his power. A lieutenant, your nonour 
knows, can't do a great deal ; out I have always found him my 
friend upon all occasions." 

'* You say true," cries the colonel ; *' a lieutenant can do but 
little ; but I can do much more to serve you, and will too. But let 
me ask you one question. Who was the lady whom I saw last 
night with Mrs. Booth at her lodgings?" 

Here the seijeant blushed, and repeated,' " The lady, sir ?" 

"Ay, a lady, a woman," cries the colonel, " who supped with us 
last night. She looked rather too much like a gentlewoman for the 
mistress of a lodging-house." 

The Serjeant's cheeks glowed at this compliment to his wife ; and 
he was just ^oing to own her, when the colonel proceeded : *' I think 
I never saw m my life so ill-looking, sly, demure a b— : I would 
give something, methinks, to know who she was." 

" I don't know, indeed," cries the seijeant, in great confusion: 
" I know nothing about her." 

" I wish you would inquire," said the colonel, " and let me know 
her name, and likewise what she is : I have a strange curiosity to 
know ; and let me see you again this evening exactly at seven. ' 

'* And will not your nonour then go to the lieutenant this morn- 
ing ?" said Atkinson. 

" It is not in my power," answered the colonel ; "I am engaged 
another way. Besides, there is no haste in this affair. If men will 
be imprudent, they must suffer the consequences. Come to me at 
seven, and bring me all the particulars you can concerning that ill- 
looking jade I mentioned to you; for I am resolved to know who 
she is. And so ^ood-morrow to you, serjeant ; be assured I will 
take an opportunity to do something for you." 

Though some readers may, perhaps, think the seijeant not un- 
worthy of the freedom with which the colonel treated him ; yet, 
that haughty officer would have been very backward to have con- 
descended to such familiarity with one of his rank, had he not pro- 
posed some design from it^ In truth, he beran to conceive hopes 
of making the seijeant instrumental to his oesini on Amelia; in 
other words, to convert him into a pimp ; an office, in which the 
colonel had been served by Atkinson's betters ; and which, as he 
knew it was in his power very well to reward him, he had no apprer 
hension that the serjeant would decline ; — an opinion, which the 
Serjeant might have pardoned, though he had never given the least 
grounds for it, since the colonel borrowed it from the knowledge of 
his own heart. This dictated to him, that he, from a bad motive, 
was capable of desiring to debauch his friend's wife ; and the same 
beart inspired him to hope that another, from another bad motivi}. 
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night be (piilty of the same breach of friendiihip in assisting him. 
Few men, I believe, think better of others than of themselves ; nor 
do they easily allow the existence of any virtue, of which they per- 
ceive no traces in their own minds: for which reason, I have 
observed, that it is extremely difficult to persuade a rogue that you 
are an honest man; nor would you ever succeed in the attempt by 
the strongest evidence, were it not for the comfortable conclusion 
which the roffue draws, that he who proves himself to be honest, 
proves himself to be a fool at the same time. 



Chap. DC— a, oorioof chapter, from which a oarious reader may draw Bondry 
obBexrations. 

The seijeant retired from the cdonel in a very delected state of 
mind ; in which, however, we must leave him awhile, and return 
to Amelia ; who, as soon as she was up, had despatched Mrs. 
Atkinson to pay off her former lodgings, and to bring off all her 
«lothes and other moveables. 

The trustv messenger returned without performing her errand: 
for Mrs. Ellison had locked up all her rooms« and was gfone out 
very early that morning ; and the servant knew not whither she 
was gone. 

The two ladies now sat down to breakfast, together with Amelia's 
two children; after whioh^ Amelia declared she would take a coach 
and visit her liusband. To this motion Mrs. Atkinson soon 
agreed, and offered to be her companion. To eay truth, I think it 
was reasonable enough; and' the great abhorrence which Booth 
had of seeing his wife in a bailiff^s house, was, perhaps, rather too 
nice and delicate. 

When the ladies were both dressed, and just going to send for 
their vehicle, a great knocking was heard at the door, and presently 
Mrs. James was ushered into the room. 

This visit was disagreeable enough to Amelia, as it detained her 
from the sight of her husband, for which she so eagerly longed. 
However, as she had no doubt but that the visitwould be reasonably 
i^ort^ she resolved to receive the lady with all the complaisance in. 
her power, 

Ifes. James now behaved herself so very unlike the person that 
she lately appeared, that it might haye suiprised any one, who does 
not know that, besides that of a fine lady, which is aU mere art 
and mummery, every such woman has some real character at the 
bottom, in wmoh, whenever nature gets the better of her, she acts. 
Thus the finest ladies in the world will sometimes love and some* 
times scratch, according to their different natural ^spositions, wi^ 
great fury and violence, though both of tiiese are equally inoon- 
sistent with a fine lady's artificial character. 

Mrs. James then was, at the bottom, a retj good-natured 
.woman ; and the moment she heard of Amelia's raiidbrtune, was 
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rincerely ^eved at it. She had acquiesced, on the very first 
motion, with the colonel's design of inviting: her to her house ; and 
this morning, at breakfast, when he had acquainted her that 
Amelia iqade some difficulty in accepting the ofiisr, very readily 
undertook to go herself, and persuade her friend to accept the 
inyitatiiHi. 

She now pressed this matter with much earnestness, that Amelia, 
who was not extremely versed in the art of denving, was hardly 
able to refuse her importunity ; nothing, indeed, but her a:ffiection 
to Mrs. Atkinson could have prevailed on her to refuse : that point, 
however, she would not give up ; and Mrs. James, at last, was con- 
tented with a promise, that as soon as their affairs were settled. 
Amelia, with her husband and family, would make her a visit, and 
stay some time with her in the country, whither she was soon to 
retire. 

Having obtamed this promiBe, Mrs. James^ after many very 
friendly professions, took her leave, and, stepping into her coach, 
resumed the fine lady, and drove away to join her company at an 
auction. 

The moment she was gone, Mrs. Atkinson, who had left the room 
upon the approach of Mrs. James, returned into it, and was 
informed by Amelia of all that had passed. 

**Pray, madam," said Mrs. Atkinson, "do tiiis colonel and his 
lady live, as it is called, well together }" 

** If you mean to ask," cries Amelia, ** whether they are a fond 
couple, I must answer, that I believe they are not." 

** I have been told,'.' ^ays Mrs. Atkinson. *' that there h»ve been 
instances of women who have become bawds to their own husbands, 
and the husbands pimps for thein/* 

** Fie upon it !" ories Amelia : " I hope there are no such people. 
Indeed, my dear, ikas is beinf a little too censorious." 

** Call it what you please, answered Mrs. Atkinson : " it arises 
from my love tayou, and my fears for your danger. Tou know 
the proverb of a burnt child ; and» if sneh a one has any good 
nature, it will dread the fire on the account of otliers as well as on 
its own : and if I may speak my sentiments freely, I cannot tMn^ 
you will be in safety at tms colonel's house." 

'* I cannot but believe your apprehensions to be sincere," replied 
Amelia, " and I must think myself obliged to you for them ; but I 
am convinced you are ehtirely in an error. I look on Colonel 
James as the most generous and best of men. He was a friend. 
and an excellent friend too. to my husband, long before I was 
aeqnaihted with him. and he has dpoa him a thousauid good offices. 
What do you say of his.behaviour yesterday V 

** I wish," eriflfi Mxs. Atkinson, " that his behavipur to-day had 
been equaL What I am now going to undertake is the most dis- 
agreeaole offijoe of friendship* but it is a necessary one. I must tell 
▼ou, therefore, what nassed this moniing betw^n the coionol and 
Mr. Atkinson ; for, thouffh it will hurt you, you ought, on many 
accounts, to know it." Here she related the wilol^ which we have 
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recorded in tlie preceding chapter, and with which the serjeajit 
had acquainted her, while Mrs. James was paying her visit to 
Amelia ; and as the seijeant had painted the matter rather in 
stronger colours than the colonel, so Mrs. Atkinson ag§dn a little 
improved on the seijeant. Neither of these good people, perhaps, 
intended to aggravate any circumstance ; hut such is, I helieve, 
the unavoidahle consequence of all reports. Mrs. Atkinson, indeed, 
may he supposed not to see what related to James in the most 
favourahle light, as the seijeant, with more honesty than prudence> 
had suggested to his wife, that the colonel had not the kindest 
opinion of her, and had called her a sly and demure b— : it is true 

he omitted ill-looking b ; ; two words, which are perhaps superior 

to the patience of any Job in petticoats that ever lived. He made 
amends, however, by substituting some other phrases in their 
stead, not extremely agreeable to a female ear. 

It appeared to Amelia, from Mrs. Atkinson's relation, that the 
jcolonel had grossly abused Booth to the seijeant, and had absolutely 
refused to become his bail. Poor Amelia became a pale and motion- 
less statue at this account. At length she cried, ** If this be true, 
I and mine are all, indeed, undone. We have no comfort, no hope, 
no friend left. I cannot disbelieve you; I know you would not 
deceive me. Why should you, indeed, deceive me? But what 
can have caused this alteration since last night ? Did I say or do 
anything to offend him ?" 

" You said, or did rather, I believe, a great deal too much to 

I)lease him," answered Mrs. Atkinson : ** besides, he is not in the 
east offended with you. On the contrary, he said many kind 
things." 

" What can my poor love have done }" said Amelia. " He has 
not seen the colonel since last night. Some villain has set him 
against my husband : he was once before suspicious of such a per« 
son. Some cruel monster has belied his innocence." 

" Pardon me, dear madam," said Mrs. Atkinson : " I believe the 
person who has injured the captain with this friend of his, is one 
pf the worthiest and best of creatures. Nay, do not be surprised ; 
the person I mean is even your fair self : sure you would not be so 
dull in any other case ; but in this, gratitude, humility, modesty, 
every yittue shuts your eyes ; 

Mortales hebeiant visTis, 

as Virgil says. What in the world can be more consistent than 
his desire to have you at his own house, and to keep your husband 
eonfined in another ? All that he said, and all that he did yester- 
day, and, what is more convincing to me than both, — all that he 
looked last night, — are very consistent with both these designs." 

" heavens !*' cries Amelia ; ** you chill my blood with horror : 
the idea freezes me to death. I cannot, must not, will not think it. 
Nothing: but conviction, — Heaven forbid, I should ever have more 
Conviction. And did he abuse my husband ? What ! did he abuse 
a poor, unhappy, distressed creature ; oppressed, ruined, tbmfroiXL 
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Eis chiidren, torn away from his wretched wife; the honestest, 
worthiest, nohlest, tenaerest, fondest, best— — " Here she burst' 
into an agony of grief, which exceeds the power of description. 

In this situation, Mrs. Atkinson was doing her utmost to support 
her, when a most violent knocking was heard at the door, and 
immediately the serjeant ran hastily into the room, bringing with 
him a cordial, which presently relieved Amelia. What tms cordial 
was, we shall inform the reader in due time. In the meanwhile 
he must suspend his cuiiosity; and the gentlemen at White's 
may lay wagers, whether it was Ward's pill, or Doctor James's 
powder. 

But before we close this chapter, and return back to the bailiff's 
house, we must do our best to rescue the character of our heroine 
&om the dulness of apprehension, which several of our quick- 
sighted readers may la^ more heavily to her charge than was done 
by her friend Mrs. Atkinson. 

I must inform, therefore, all such readers, that it is not because 
innocence is more blind than guilt, that the former often overlooks 
and tumbles into the pit, which the latter foresees and avoids. The 
truth is, that it is almost impossible guilt should miss the discover- 
ing of all the snares in its way ; as it is constantly prying closely 
into every comer, in order to lay snares for others : whereas inno- 
cence, having no such purpose, walks fearlessly and carelessly 
through life, and is consequently liable to tread on the gins which 
cunning has laid to entrap it. To speak plainly, and without 
allegory or figure, it is not want of sense, but want of suspicion, by 
which innocence is often betrayed. Again, we often admire at the 
folly of the dupe, when we should transfer our whole surprise to 
the astonishing guilt of the betrayer. In a word, many an inno- 
cent person has owed his ruin to tnis circumstance alone, that the 
degree of villany was such, as must have exceeded the faith of 
every man who was not himself a villain. 



CHA.P. X. — In which are many profound secrets of philosophj. 

Booth, having had enough of the author's company the preceding 
day, chose now another companion. Indeed, tne author was not 
very solicitous of a second interview ; for, as he could have no 
hope from Booth's pocket, so he was not likely to receive much 
increase to his vanity from Booth's conversation; for low as this 
wretch was in virtue, sense, learning, birth, and fortune, he was by 
no means low in his vanity. This passion, indeed, was so high in 
him, and at the same time so blinded him to his own demerits, 
that he hated every man who did not either flatter him or give him 
money. In short, he claimed a strange kind of right ; either to 
cheat all his acquaintance of their praise, or to pick their pockets 
of their pence ; in which latter ease, he himself repaid very liberally 
with panegyric. 
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A yenr little specimen of such a fellow mnst have satisfied a man 
of Mr. Booth's temper. He chose, therefore, now to associate him- 
self with that ^ntleman, of whom Bondum had given so shabhy a 
character. In short, Mr. Booth's opinion of the bailiif was such, 
that he recommended a man most where he least intended it. Kay, 
the bailiff, in the present instance, thouRrh he had drawn a mali- 
cious conclusion, honestly avowed that this was drawn only from 
the poverty of the i>erson, which is never, I believe, any toroible 
disrecommendation to a pfood mind ; but he must have had a very 
bad mind indeed, who, in Mr. Booth's circumstances, could have 
disliked or despised another man, because that other man was 
poor. 

Some previous conversation haviuRr passed between this gentle- 
man and Booth, in which they had both opened their several situa- 
tions to each other, the former casting: an affectionate look on the 
latter, expressed great compassion for his circumstances ; for which 
Booth thankin? him, said, "You must have a great deal of 
compassion, ana be a very rood man, in such a terrible situa- 
tion as you describe yourself, to have any pity to spare for other 
people." 

" My affairs, sir," answered the gentleman, " are very bad, it is 
true ; and yet there is one circumstance, which makes vou appear 
to me more the object of pity than I am to myself ; ana it is tnis ; 
that you must, from your years, be a novice in affliction ; whereas, 
I have served a long apprenticeship to misery, and ought, by this 
time, to be a pretty good master of my trade. To say the truth, I 
believe, habit teaches men to bear the burdens of the mind, as it 
insures them to bear heavy burdens on their shoulders. Without 
use and experience, the strongest minds and bodies both will 
stagger under a weight, which nabit might render easy, and even 
contemptible." 

*' There is great justice," cries Booth, ** in the comparison : and, 
I think, I have myself experienced the truth of it ; for I am not 
that tyro in affliction which you seem to apprehend me : and, per- 
haps, it is from the very habit you mention, that I am able to sup- 
port my present misfortunes a little like a man." 

The gentleman smiled at this, and cried, *' Indeed, captain, yon 



are a young philosopher." 
* I think,'' cries 6< 



looth, " I have some pretensions to that nhilo- 



days of our affliction, we are inclined to think more seriously, than 
in those seasons of life, wheli we are engaged in the hurrying 
pursuits of business and pleasure, when we have neither leisure 
nor inclination to sift and examine things to the bottom. Now, 
there are two considerations, which, from my having long fixed 
my thoughts upon them, have ^eatly supported me under all my 
afflictions. The one is the brevity of life, even at its longest dura- 
tion, which the wisest of men has compared to the short dimension 
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of a span. One of the Roman poets compares it to the duration of 
a race, and another to the macn shorter transition of a wave. 

*' The second consideration is the uncertainty of it. Short as its 
utmost limits are» it is far from beingr aj^sured of reaching those 
limits. The next day, the next hour, the next moment may he tiie 
end of our course, x^ow, of what vtdae is so uncertain, so ]M*e- 
carious a station ? This consideration, indeed, howevf r lightly it is 
passed oyer in our conception, does, in a great measure, level all 
fortunes and conditions ; and gives no man a right to triumph in 
the happiest state, or any reason to re{)ine in the most miserable. 
Would the most worldly men see this in the light in which they 
examine all other matters, they would soon feel and acknowledge 
the force of this way of reasoning ; for which of them would give 
any price for an estate from which they were liable to be imme- 
diately ejected ? or, would they not laugh at him as a madman, 
who accounted himself rich from such an uncertain possession? 
This is the fountain, sir, from which I have diawn my philosophy : 
hence it is that I have learned to look on all those things which 
are esteemed the blessings of life, and those which are dreaded as 
its evils, with such a degree of indifference, that, as I should not be 
elated with possessing the former, so neither am I greatly dejected 
and depressed by sixflTering the latter. Is* the actor esteemed 
happier, to whose lot it falls to play the principal part, than he 
who plays the lowest } and yet, the drama may rim twenty nights 
together, and bv consequence, may outlast our lives ; but, at the 
best, life is only a little longer drama ; and the business of the 
great stage is consequently a little more serious than that which is 
performed at the Theatre- royal. But even here, the catastrophes 
and calamities which are represented, are capable of affecting us. 
The wisest men can deceive themselves into feeling the distresses 
of the tragedy, though thev know them to be merely imaginary ; 
and the children will often lament them as realities : what wonder, 
then, if these tragical scenes, which I allow to be a little more seri- 
ous, should a little niore affect us } Where then is the remedy but 
in the philosophy I have mentioned ; which, when once, by a long 
course of meditation, it is reduced to a habit, teaches us to set a 
just value on everything ; and cures, at once, all eager wishes and 
abject fears, all violent joy and grief, concerning objects whidi 
cannot endure long, and may not exist a moment ?" 

" You have expressed yourself extremely well," cries Booth ; 
" and I entirelv agree with the justice of your sentiments ; but, 
however true all this may be in theory, I still doubt its efficacv in 
practice : and the cause of the difference between these two is this ; 
that we reason from our heads, but act from our hearts : — 

^VSdeo maliofrft, proboqiie; 

Deteriora sequor. 

Nothing can differ more widely than wise men and fools in theb 
^timation of things ; but, as both act from their uppermost passion, 
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they both often act alike. What comfort, then, can your philo- 
aopny give to an ayarioious man who is deprived of his riches, or 
to an ambitious man who is stripped of his power i to the fond 
lover who is torn from his mistress, or to the tender husband who 
is draggled from his wife ? Do you really think, that any medita- 
tions on the shortness of life will soothe them in their afflictions ? 
Is not this very shortness itself one of their afflictions ? and, if the 
evil they suffer be a temporary deprivation of what they love, will 
they not think their fate the harder, and lament the more, that they 
are to lose any part of an enjoyment, to which there is so short and 
so uncertain a period ?*' 

" I beg leave, sir," said the gentleman, " to distinguish here. 
By philosophy, I do not mean the bare knowledge of right and 
wrong ; but an energy, a habit, as Aristotle calls it ; and this I do 
firmly believe, with mm and with the Stoics, is superior to all the 
attacks of fortune." 

He was proceeding, when the bailiff came in, and, in a surly tone, 
bade them both good- mono w ; after which, he asked the philosopher 
if he was prepared to go to Newgate ; for that he must carry nim 
tiiither that afternoon. 

The poor man seemed very much shocked with the news. " I 
hope," cries he, ** you will give a little longer time, if not till the 
return of the writ : but I beg you particularly not to carry me 
thither to-day ; for I expect my wife 'and children here in the 
evening." 

*' I have nothing to do with wives and children," cries the bailiff; 
** I never desire to see wives and children here. I like no such 
company." 

" I entreat you," said the prisoner, " give me another day. I 
shall take it as a great obligation ; and you will disappoint me in 
the crudest manner in the world, if you refuse me." 

"I can't help peo|)le's disappointment," cries the bailiff; "I 
must consider myself and my own family. I know not where I 
shall be paid the money that's due already. I can't afford to keep 
prisoners at my own expense." 

" I don't intend it shall be at your expense," cries the philo- 
sopher : " my wife is gone to raise money this morning: ; and I hope 
to pay you all I owe you at her arrival. But we intend to sup 
together to-night at your house ; and if you should remove me now, 
it would be the most barbarous disappointment to us both, and will 
make me the most miserable man alive." 

" Nay, for my part," said the bailiff, " I don't desire to do any- 
think barbarous. 1 know how to treat gentlemen with civility as 
well as another : and when people pay as they go, and spend their 
money like gentlemen, 1 am sure nobody can accuse me of any 
incivility since I have been in the office ; and if you intend to be 
merry to-night, I am not the man that will nrevent it. Though I 
say it, you may have as good a supper dressed here as at any tavern 
XA town." 
^ ^* Since Mr. Bpndum is so kind, captain," said the philosopher^ 
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" I liope for the favour of your company. 1 assure you, if it ever 
be my fortune to go abroad into the world, I shall be proud of the 
honour of your acquaintance." 

"Indeed, sir," cries Booth, "it is an honour I shall be very 
ready to accept ; but, as for this evening:, I cannot help saying, I 
hope to be engaged in another place." 

" I promise you, sir," answered the other, " I shall rejoice at 
your liberty, though I am a loser by it." 

" Why, as to that matter," cries Bondum, with a sneer, " I fancy, 
captain, you may engage yourself to the gentleman without any 
fear of breaking your word ; for I am very much mistaken if we 
part to-day." 

" Pardon me, my good friend," said Booth, " but I expect my 
bail every minute. ' 

** Lookee, sir," cries Bondum. " I don't love to see gentlemen in 
an eiTor. I shall not take the seneant's bail; and as for the 
colonel, I have been with him myself this morning (for to be sure 
I love to do all I can for gentlemen), and he told me, he could not 
possibly be here to-day : besides, why should I mince the matter i 
there is more stuff in the office." 

** What do you mean by stuff?" cries Booth. 

" I mean that there is another writ," answered the bailiff, " at 
the suit of Mrs. Ellison, the gentlewoman that was here yesterday ; 
and the attorney that was with her is concerned against you. 
Some officers would not tell you all this ; but I loves to show 
civility to gentlemen while they behave themselves as such ; and I 
loves the gentlemen of the army in particular. I had like to have 
been in the army myself once ; but I liked the commission I have 
better. Come, captain, let not your noble courage be cast down : 
what say you to a glass of white wine, or a tiff of punch, by way of 
whet?" 

" I have told you, sir, I never drink in the morning," cries 
Booth, a little peevishly. 

" No offence, I hope, sir," said the bailiff; " I hope I have not 
treated you with an incivility. I don't ask any gentleman to call 
for liquor in my house, if he does not choose it ; nor I don't desire 
anybody to stay here longer than they have a mind to. Newgate, 
to be sure, is the place for all debtors that can't find bail. I knows 
what civility is, and I scorn to behave myself unbecoming a gen- 
tleman ; but I'd have you consider that the twenty-four hours, 
appointed by act of parliament, are almost out ; and so it is time to 
think of removing. A s to bail, I wo uld not have you flatter yourself ; 
for I knows very well there are other things coming against you : 
besides, the sum you are already charged with is very large ; and I 
must see you in a place of safety. My house is no prison, though 
I lock up for a little time in it. Indeed, when gentlemen are 

gentlemen, and likely to iind bail, I don't stand for a day or two ; 
ut I have a good nose at a bit of carrion, captain : I have not 
cariied so much carrion to Newgate, without knowing the smell of 
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" I undentand not yonr oant,*' orieB Booth ; " but I did not think' 
to have offended yon so muoh by refusing to drink in a morning." 

" Offended me. sir ?" cries the bailiff. *^ Who told you so ? Do 
you think» sir, if I want a glass of wine, I am under itny neoessity 
of asking my prisoners for it ? D — ^n it, sir, I'll show you I soom 
your words. I can afford to treat vou with a glass of the best wine 
in England, if you comes to that. He then pulled out a handful 
of guineas, saying, ** There, sir, they are all my own : I owe nobody 
a shilling. I am no beggar, nor no debtor. I am the king's officer, as 
well as you, and I will spend guinea for guinea as long as you 
please." 

" Harkee, rascal," cries Booth, laying hold of the bailiff's collar; 
" how dare you treat me with this insolence } does the law give you 
any authority to insult me in my misfortunes?" At which words 
he gave the bailiff a good shove, and threw him from him. 

** Very well, sir," cries the bailiff; *' I will swear both an assault 
and an attempt to rescue. If officers are to be used in this manner, 
there is an end of all law and justice. But though I am not a 
match for you myself, I have those below that are." He then ran 
to the door, and called up two ill-looking fellows, his followers, 
V hom, as soon as they entered the room, he ordered to seize on 
Booth, declaring he would immediately carry him to Newgate ; at 
the same time pouring out a vast quantity of abuse, below the 
dignity of history to record. 

Booth desired the two dirty fellows to stand off, and declared he 
would make no resistance ; at the same time bidding the bailiff to 
carry him wherever he durst. 

"I'll show you what I dare," cries the bailiff; and again ordered 
the followers to lay hold of their prisoner, saying, " he has assaulted 
me already, and endeavoured a rescue. I shan't trust such a fellow 
to walk at liberty. A ffentleman, indeed ! ay, ay, Newgate is the 
pro])erest place for such gentry: as arrant carrion as ever was 
carried thither." 

The fellows then both laid violent hands on Booth, and the 
bailiff stepped to the door to order a coach ; when, on a sudden, the 
whole scene was ehanffed in an instant ; for now the seijcant came 
running out of breatn into the room ; and, seeing his friend the 
captain roughly handled by two ill- looking fellows, without asking 
any questions, stepped briskly up to his assistance, and instantly 
gave one of the assailants so violent a salute with his fist, that he 
directly measured his length on the floor. 

Booth, having by this means his light arm at liberty, was 
unwilling to be idle, or entirely to owe nis rescue from both the 
ruffians to the sexjeant ; he therefore imitated the example whioh 
his friend had set him, and with a lusty blow levelled the other 
follower with his companion on the ground. 

The bailiff roared out, "A rescue, a rescue!" to which the 
Serjeant answered, there was no rescue intended. " The captain," 
sa.ia he, '* wants no rescue. Here are some friends coming, who 
will deliver him in a better manner." 
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The bailiff swore beaitily he would cany him to Newgate in 
spite of all the friends in the world. 

" Yon carry him to Kewgfate !" dried the serjeant, with the 
hi/rhest indignation. " Offer but to lay jovlt hands on him, and I 
will knock your teeth down your ugly jaws." Then turning to 
Booth, he cried, " They will be all here within a minute, sir : we 
had much ado to keep my lady from coming herself ; but she is at 
home in g[6od health, lonsring to see your honour ; and I hope you 
will be with her within this half-hour." 

And now three gentlemen entered the room ; these were an 
attorney, the person whom the seHeant had procured in the 
morning to be his bail with Colonel James, and, lastly, Doctor 
Harrison himself. 

The bailiff no sooner saw the attorney, with whom he was well 
acquainted (for the others he knew not), than he began, as the 
phrase is, to pull in his horns, ond ordered the two foUowers, who 
were now got again on their legs, to walk down stairs. 

" So, captain," says the doctor, " when last we parted, I believe 
we neither of us expected to meet in such a place as this." 

'* Indeed, doctor, cries Booth, '* I did not expect to have been 
sent hither by the gentleman who did me that favour." 

" How so, sir !" said the doctor, " jrou was sent hither by some 
person, I suppose, to whom you was indebted. This is the usual 
place, I apprehend, for creditors to send their debtors to. But you 
on^ht to be more surprised that the gentleman who sent yon 
thither is come to release yon. Mr. Murphy, you will perform all 
the necessary ceremonials." 

The attorney then asked the bailiff with how many actions Booth 
was charged ; and was informed there were five besides the doctor's, 
which was much the heaviest of all. Proper bonds were presently 
provided, and the doctor and the Serjeant's friend signed them ; 
the bailiff, at the instance of the attorney, making no objection to 
the bail. 

Booth, we may be assured, made a handsome speech to the doctor 
for such extraordinary friendship, with which, however, we do not 
think proper to trouble the reader : and now, everything being 
ended, and the company ready to depart, the bailiff stepped up to 
Booth, and told him he hoped he would remember civility-money. 

'* I believe," cries Booth, *' you mean incivility-money : if there 
be any fees due for rudeness, I must own you have a very just claim." 

"I am sure, sir," cries the bailiff, " I have treated your honour 
with all the respect in the world ; no man, I am sure, can charge 
me with using a gentleman rudely. I knows what belongs to a 
gentleman bcftter ; but you can't deny that two of my men have 
been knocked down ; and I doubt not but, as you are a gentleman, 
you will give them something to drink." 

Booth was about to answer with some passion, when the attorney 
interfered, and whispered in his ear, that it was usual to make a 
compliment to the officer, and that he had better comply with the 
custom. 
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" If the fellow had treated me civilly," answered Booth, " I 
should have no ohjcction to comply with a bad custom iu his* 
favour ; but I am resolved, I will never reward a man for using 
me ill ; and I will not agree to give him a sinj^le farthing." 

"'Tis very well, sir," said the bailiff; "I am rightly served for 
my good -nature : but if it had been to do again, I would have 
taken careyou should not have been bailed this day." 

Doctor Harrison, to whom Booth referred the cause, after giving 
him a succinct account of what had passed, declared the captain to 
be in the right. He said it was a most horrid imposition that such 
fellows were ever suffered to prey on the necessitous; but that the 
example would be much worse to reward them where they had be- 
haved themselves ill. " And I think," says he, " the bailiff is 
worthy of great rebuke for what he has just now said ; in which I 
hope he has boasted of more power than is in him. We do, indeed, 
with great justice and propriety value ourselves on our freedom, if 
the libertv of tiie subject depends on the plecusure of such fellows 
as these ! ' 

** It is not so neither altogether," cries the lawyer ; " but custom 
has established a present or fee to them at the delivery of a prisoner, 
which they call civility-money, and expect as in a manner their 
due, thoug:h in reality they have no right." 

"But will' any man," cries Doctor Harrison, "after what the 
captain has told us, sav that the bailiff has behaved himself as he 
ought ; and, if he haa, is he to be rewarded for not acting in an 
unchristian and inhuman manner? It is pity, that, instead of a 
custom of feeing them out of the pockets of the poor and wretched, 
when they do not behave themselves ill, there was not both a law 
and a practice to punish them severely when the:|r do. In the 
present case, I am so far from agreeing to give the bailiff a shilling, 
that, if there be any method of punishing him for his rudeness, I 
shall be heartily glad to see it put in execution ; for there are none, 
whose conduct should be so strictly watched, as that of these neces- 
sary evils in society ; as their office concerns, for the roost part, 
those poor creatures who cannot do themselves justice, and as they 
are generally the worst of men who undertake it." 

The bailiff then quitted the room, muttering that he should know 
better what to do another time ; and shortly after Booth and his 
friends left the house ; but, as they were going out, the author took 
Doctor Harrison aside, and slipped a receipt into his hand, which 
the doctor returned, saying, he never subscribed when he neither 
knew the work nor the author ; but that, if lie would call at hia 
lodgings, he would be very willing to give all the encouragement 
to merit which was in his power. 

The author took down the doctor's name and direction, and made 
him as many bows as he would have done had he carried off the 
half-guinea tor which he had been fishing. 

Mr. Booth then took his leave of the philosopher, and departed 
with the rest of his friends. 



BOOK IX. 



CsAP. I.— In which the history looks backwards. 

Before we proceed farther with our history, it may be proper 
to look back a little, in order to account for the late conduct of 
Dr. Harrison ; which, however inconsistent it may have hitherto ap- 
peared, when examined to the bottom, will be found, I apprehend, 
to be truly congruous with all the rules of the most perfect prudence, 
as well as witti the most consummate goodness. 

We have already partly seen in what light Booth had been re- 
presented to the doctor abroad. Indeed, the accounts which were 
sent of the captain, as well by the curate as by a gentleman of the 
neighbourhooQ, were much grosser, and more to his disadvantage, 
than the doctor was pleased to set them forth in his letter to the 
person accused. What sense he had of Booth's conduct, was, how- 
ever, manifest by that letter. Nevertheless, he resolved to suspend 
his final judgment till his return ; and, though he censured nim, 
would not absolutely condemn him without ocular demonstration. 

The doctor, on his return to his parish, found all the accusations, 
which had been transmitted to him, confirmed by many witnesses, 
of which the curate's wife, who had been formerly a friend to 
Amelia, and still preserved the outward appearance of Mendship, 
was the strongest. She introduced all with — '*I am sorr^ to say 
it;" and "it is friendship which bids me speak ;" and, "it is for 
their good it should be told you:" after which beginnings, she 
never concluded a single speech without some horrid slander and 
bitter invective. 

Besides the malicious turn which was nven to these affiurs in the 
country, which were owing a good deal to misfortune, and some 
little, perhaps, to imprudence, the whole neighbourhooa rung with 
several gross and scandalous lies, which were merely the inventions 
of his enemies, and of which the scene was laid in London since 
his absence. 

Poisoned with all this malice, the doctor came to town, and 
learning where Booth lodged, went to make him a visit. Indeed, 
it was tne doctor, and no other, who had been at his lodgings Uiat 
evening when Booth and Amelia were walking in the Park ; and 
oonoemiiDg which the reader may be pleased to remember so many 
strange and odd conjectures. 

Here the doctor saw the little gold watch, and all thosfe fine 
trinkets.with which the noble lord had presented the children ; and 
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wbioli, from the answers ^ven liim by the poor, ignorant, innocent 

firl, he could have no doabt had been purchaaea within a few days 
y Amelia. 

This account tallied so well with the ideas he had imbibed of 
Booth's extrayaffauce in the country, that he firmly believed both, 
the husband and wife to be the vainest, silliest, and most unjust 
people alive. It was, indeed, almost incredible, that two rational 
beings should be guilty of such absurdity ; but monstrous and 
absurd as it was, ocular demonstration appciired to be the evidence 
against them. 

Hie doctor departed from their lodgings enraged at this supposed 
discovery, and, unhappily for Booth, was engaged to supper that 
very evening with the country gentieman ox whom Booth had 
rented a farm. As the fxwr captain happened to be the subject of 
conversation, and occasioned their comparing notes, the account 
which the doctor gave of what he had seen that evening so incensed 
the gentleman, to whom Booth was likewise a debtor, that he vowed 
he would take a writ out against him the next morning, and 
have his body, alive or dead ; and the doctor was at last persuaded 
to do the same. Mr. Murphy was thereupon immediately sent f(n% 
and the doctor in his presence repeated again what he had seen at 
his lodgings, as the foundation of his suing him, which the at- 
torney, as we have before seen, had blabbed to Atkinson. 

But no sooner did the doctor hear that Booth was arrested* than 
the wretched condition of his wife and family began to affect hia 
mind. The children, who were to be utterly undone wiUi their 
father, were entirely innocent ; and as for Amelia herself though 
he thought he had most convincing jiroofs of very blameable levity ; 
yet hia former friendship and affection to her were busv to invent 
every excuse, till, by veij heartiljr loading the husband, they 
lightened the suspicion against the wife. 

in this tem^ of mind, he resolved to pay Amelia a second visits 
and was on his wav to Mrs. EUison, when the seijeant anet him, 
and made himself Inqwp to him. The doctor took his old servant 
into a coffee-house, where he received from him such an account of 
Booth and his family, that he desired the seijeant to snow him 
presently to Amelia ; and this was the cordial which we mentioned 
at the mi of the ninth chapter of the preceding book. 

The doctor beeama soon satisfied concerning the trinkets which, 
had given him so much uneasiness, and which Bad brought so much 
mischief .on the head of poor Booth, Amelia likewise gave tha 
doctor some satisfaction as to what he had heard of her hosband's 
behaviour in the country ; and assured him, upon her honour, that 
Booth could QO well answer every complaint against his eondoeL 
that she had np doubt but that a man of the doctor's justioe ana 
candour would entirely acquit him, and would consider him as 
an innocent^ unfortunate man, w^o was the object of a good maa'a 
compassion, not of his anger or resentment. 

This worthy clergyman, who was not desirous of finding proofs 
to condemn the captain^ or to justify his own vindictive proceed- 
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in^ but, on the oontraiy» rejoieed heartily in ever^ piece of 
evidence which tended to clear up the character of his fnend, gave 
a ready ear to all which Amelia said. To this, indeed, he was in- 
duced, by the love he always had for that ladv, by the good opinion 
he entertained of her, as well as by pity for her present condition, 
than which nothing appeared more miserable ; for he found her in 
the highest agonies of grief and despair, with her two little chil- 
dren crying over their wretched mother. These are, indeed, to a 
well-disposed mind, the most tragical sights that human nature 
can furnish, and afford a juster motive to grief and tears in the 
beholder, than it would be to see all the heroes, who have ever in- 
fested the earth, handed all together in a string. 

The doctor felt this sight as he ought He immediately en- 
deavoured :o comfort the afflicted ; in which he so well succeeded, 
that he restored to Amelia sufficient spirits to give him the satis- 
faction we have mentioned ; after which, he declared he would go 
and release her husband; which he accordingly did, in the manner 
we have above related. 



Okav. II. — In which history goes forward. 

Wb now return to that period of our history, to which we had 
brought it at the end of our last book. 

Booth and his Mends arrived from the bailiff's^ at the seijeant's 
lodgings ; where Booth immediately ran np stairs to his Amelia, 
b<Btween whom I shall not attempt to describe the meeting : nothing 
certainly was ever more tender or more jojrful. This nowever 1 
will observe, that a yery few of these exquisite moments, of which 
the beat minds only are capable, do, in reality, overbalance the 
longest eiMoyments which can ever fall to the lot of the worst. 

whilst Booth and his wife were feasting their souls with the 
moat delicious mutual endearments, the doctor was fallen to play 
with the two little children below-staurs. While he was thus en- 
gaged, the little boy did somewhat amiss ; upon which the doctor 
Biud, ** If you do so any more, I will take your papa away from 
you afi«in^"— "Again, sir?" said the child: "why, was it you 
then that took away my papa before?"— ''Suppose it was," said 
the doctor, "would you not forgiTe me?"— "Yes," cries the child, 
" I would forrive you, because a Christian must forgive everybody ; 
but I should hate you as long aa I live." 

The doctor was so pleased with'the bov's answer, that he oaught 
him in hia arms, and kissed him ; at which time Booth and his wife 
letiinied. The doctor asked which of them was their son's in- 
gtraotor in his religion. Booth answered, that he must confess 
Amelia had all the merit of that kind. ^' I should rather have 
thouAht he had learnt it of his father," cries the doctor ; ** for he 
aeema a Mod soldier-like CSiristian, and professes to hate his ene- 
mies with # ^ry good grace." ^ , 

**HoW9 Billy 1" ones Amelia : ** I am sure I did not teach you so." 
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*' I did not say I wonld hate my enemies, madam/' cries the boy : 
" I only said I would hate my papa's enemies ; sore, mamma, there 
is no harm in that : nay, I am sure there is no harm in it ; for I 
have heard you say the same thinff a thousand times." 

The doctor smiled on the child, and, chucking: him under the 
chin, told him he must hate nobody. And now Mrs. Atkinson, 
who had provided a dinner for them all, desired them to walk up, 
and partake of it. 

And now it was that Booth' was first made acquainted with the 
Serjeant's marriage, as was Dr. Harrison, both of whom greatly 
fekcitated him upon it. 

Mrs. Atkinson, who was, perhaps, a little more confounded than 
«he would have been had she married a colonel, said, " If I have 
done wrong, Mrs. Booth is to answer for it ; for she made the match. 
Indeed, Mr. Atkinson, vou are greatly obliged to the character 
which this lady gives of you." — ** I hope he will deserve it," said 
the doctor ; " and if the army has not corrupted a good boy, I be- 
lieve I may answer for him." 

While our little company were enjoying that happiness which 
never fails to attend conversation where all nresent are pleased with 
each other, a visitant arrived, who was, pernaps, not very welcome 
to any of them. This was no other than Colonel James ; who, 
entering the room with much gaiety, went directly up to Booth, 
embraced him, and expressed great satisfaction at finding him there : 
he then made an apology for not attending him in the morning, 
which he said had been impossible ; and that he had, with the utmost 
difficulty, put off some business of great consequence, in order to 
serve him this afternoon ; " but I am glad, on your account," cried 
he to Booth, " that my presence was not necessary." 

Booth himself was extremely satisfied with this declaration, and 
failed not to return him as many thanks as he would have deserved 
had he performed his promise ; but the two ladies were not quite so 
well satisfied. As for the sexjeant, he had slipped out of the room 
when the colonel entered, not entirely out of that bashfulness which 
we have remarked him to be tainted with ; but, indeed, from what 
had passed in the morning, he hated the sight of the colonel, as 
well on the account of his wife as on that of his friend. 

The doctor, on the contrary, on what he had formerly heard from 
both Amelia and her husband of the colonel's generosity and friend- 
ship, had built so good an opinion of him, that he was very much, 
pleased with seeing him, and took the first opportunity of telling 
nim so. ** Colonel," said the doctor, ** I have not the happiness of 
being known to you ; but I have long been desirous of an acquain- 
tance with a gentleman, in whose commendation I have heard so 
much from some present." The colonel made a proper answer to 
this compliment, and they soon entered into a familiar conversation 
together ; for the doctor was not difficult of access : indeed, he held 
the strange reserve, which is usually practised in this nation 
between people who are in an^ degree strangers to each other, to 
be very unbecoming the Christian character. 
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The two ladies soon left the room ; and the remainder of the yisit, 
which was not very long:, passed in disoourses on various common 
subjects, not worth recordmff. In the conclusion, the colonel in- 
vited Booth and his lady, ana the doctor, to dine with him the next 
day. 

To give Colonel James his due commendation, he had shown a great 
command of himself, and great presence of mind on this occasion ; for, 
to speak the plain truth, the visit was intended to Amelia alone ; 
nor did he expect, or perhaps desire, anything less than to find ihe 
captain at home. The great joy which he suddenly conveyed into 
his countenance at the unexpected sight of his friend, is to be attri- 
buted to that noble art, which is taught in those excellent schools, 
called the several courts of Europe. By this, men are enabled to 
dress out their countenances as much at their own pleasure as they 
do their bodies, and to put on friendship with as much ease as they 
can a laced coat. 

When the colonel and doctor were gone. Booth acquainted Amelia 
with the invitation he had received. She was so struck with tiie 
news, and betrayed such visible marks of confusion and uneasiness, 
that they could not have escaped Booth's observation, had suspicion 
given him the least hint to remark ; but this, indeed, is the great 
optic ^lass, helping us to discern plainly almost aU that passes in 
the minds of others, without some use of which nothing is more 
purblind than human nature. 

Amelia, having recovered firom her first perturbation, answered, 
** My dear, I will dine with you wherever you please to lay your 
commands on me." — ** I am obliged to you, my dear soul,' cries 
Booth : ** your obedience shall be very easy ; for my command will 
be, that you shall always follow your own inclinations." — ** My in- 
oUnations," answered she, " would, I am afraid, be too unreason- 
able a confinement to you ; for they would always lead me to be 
with you and your children, with at most a single friend or two 
now and then."—" 0, my dear," replied he, "large companies give 
us a greater relish for our own society when we return to it ; and 
we shall be extremely merry, for Dr. Harrison dines with us." — 
" I hope you will, my dear,' cries she ; " but I own I should have 
been better pleased to have enjoyed a few days with yourself and 
the children, with no other person but Mrs. Atkinson, for whom I 
have conceived a violent affection, and who would have ffiven us 
but little interruption. However, if you have promisea, I must 
undergo the penance."—" Nay, child," cried he, " I am sure I would 
have refused, could I have guessed it had been in the least disagree- 
able to you ; though I know your objection." — " Objection?" cries 
Amelia, eagerly ; " I have no objection." — " Nay, nay," said he, 
" come, be honest ; I know your objection, though you are unwil- 
ling to own it." — "Good heavens!" cried Amelia, frightened; 
"what do you mean? what objection?" — "Why," answered he, 
" to the company of Mrs. James; and, I must confess, she has not 
behaved to you lately as you might have expected ; but you ought 
to pass all that by for the sake of her husband, to whom we have 

B 
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both BO manv oblif^tions ; whois the worthiest, honestest, and most 
generous fellow in the universe, and the best friend to me that ever 
man had." 

Amelia, who had far other suspioions, and began to fear that her 
husband had discovered them, was highly nleased when she saw 
him takinff a wronff scent. She gave, therefore, a little into the 
deceit, ana acknowledged the truth of what he had mentioned ; but 
said that the pleasure she should have in complvine with his desires 
would highly recomp^se any dissatisfaction which might arise on 
anj other account ; and shortly after ended the conversation on 
this subject with her cheerfully promising to fulfil his promise. 

In reality, poor Amelia had now a most unpleasant task to under- 
take ; for she thought it absolutely necessary to conceal from her 
husband the opinion she conceived of the colonel : for, as she knew 
the characters, as well of her husband as of his friend, or rather 
enemy (both being often synonymous in the language of the world), 
she had the utmost reason to apprehend somethmg verv fatal might 
attend her husband's entertaining the same thought of James 
which filled and tormented her own breast. 

And as she knew that nothing but these thoughts could justify the 
least unkind, or, indeed, the least reserved behaviour to James, who 
had, in all appearance, conferred the greatest obligations upon 
Booth and herself, she was reduced to a dilemma, the most dread- 
ful that can attend a virtuous woman ; as it often gives the highest 
triumph, and sometimes no little advantage, to the men of professed 
gallantry. 

In short, to avoid giving any umbrage to her husband, Amelia 
was forced to act in a maimer which she was conscious must give 
encouragement to the colonel ; a situation which, perhaps, requires 
as great prudence and delicacy as any in which the heroic part of 
the female character can be exerted. . 



Ckap. III.— a oonTenstion between Dr. HaniBon and otiiera. 

The next day. Booth and his lady, with the doctor, met at Colonel 
James's, where Colonel Bath likewise made one of the company. 

Nothing very remarkable passed at dinner, or tUl the ladies with- 
drew. During this time, however, the behaviour of Colonel James 
was such as gave some uneasiness to Amelia, who well understood 
his meaning, though the particulars were too refined and subtle to 
be observed by any other present. ^ 

When the ladies were gone, which was as soon as Amelia could 
prevail on Mrs. James to depart. Colonel Bath, who had been pretty 
orisk with champagne at dinner, soon began to display his magna- 
nimity. "My brother tells me, youn^ gentleman, ' said he to 
Booth, "that you have been used very ill lately by some rascals ; 
and I have no doubt but you will do yourself justice." 
' Booth answered that he did not know what he meant. '* Since 
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I must mention it then," cries tlie colonel, " I tear you have heen 
arrested ; and I think you know what satisfaction is to be required 
by a man of honour." 

" I beg:, sir," says the doctor, " no more may be mentioned of that 
matter. I am convinoed no satisfaction wul be required of the 
captain till he is ^ble to give it." 

I do not understand what you mean by able," cries the colonel. 
To which the doctor answered, that it was of too tender a nature to 
speak more of it. 

" Give me your hand, doctor," cries the colonel : " I see you are 
a man of honour, though you wear a grown. It is, as you say, a 
matter of a tender nature. Nothing, indeed, is so tender as a man's 
honour. Curse my liver, if any man— I mean, that is, if any gentle- 
man — ^was to arrest me, I would as surely cut his throat as " 

" How, sir !" said the doctor, ** would you compensate one breach 
of the law by a much greater, and pay your debts by committing 
murder?" 

"Why do you mention law between gentlemen?" says the 
colonel. "A man of honour wears his law by his side; and can 
the resentment of an affiront make a gentleman guilty of murder ? 
And what {greater affiront can one man cast upon another, than by 
arresting him ? I am convmced, that he who would put up an 
arrest, would put up a slap in the face." 

Here the colonel looked extremely fierce, and the divine stared 
with astonishnient at this doctrine ; when Booth, who well knew 
the impossibility of opposing the colonel's humour with success, 
began to play with it ; and, having first conveyed a private wink 
to the doctor, he said there might be cases undoubtedly where such 
an affront ought to be resented ; but that there were others where 
any resentment was impracticable: *' as, for instance," said he, 
" where the man is arrested by a woman." 

" I could not be supposed to mean that case," cries the colonel ; 
** and you are convincea I did not mean it." 

'* To put an end to this discourse at once, sir," said the doctor* 
** I was the plaintiff, at whose suit this gentleman was arrested.^' 

** Was you so, sir ?" cries the colonel; " then I have no more to 
say. Women and the clergy are upon the same footing. The 
long-robed gentry are exempted from the laws of honour." 
:• " I do not thaxik you for that exemption, sir," cries the doctor ; 
"and if honour and fighting are, as they seem to be, synonymous 
words with you, I believe there are some clergymen, who, in 
defence of their religion, or their country, or their mend, the only 
justifiable causes of fighting, except bare self-defence, would figrht 
as bravely as yourself, colonel ; and that without being paid for it." 

" Sir, you are privileged," says the colonel, with great dignity ; 
" and you have my leave to say what you please. I respect your 
order, and you cannot offend me." 

** I will not offend you, colonel,"? cries the doctor ; " and our 
order is very much obliged to you, since you profess so much 
respect to us, and pay none to' our Master." 

82 
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" What master, sir ^" said the oolonel. 

" That Master/' answered the doctor, " who has expressly for- 
bidden all that cutting: of throats to which you discover so much 
inclination." 

"0, your servant, sir," said the oolonel: **I see what you are 
driving at ; but you shall not persuade me to think that religion 
forces me to be a coward." 

" I detest and despise the name as much as you can," cries the 
doctor ; " but vou have a wrong idea of the word, colonel. What 
were all the Ctreeks and Romans ? were these cowards ? and yet, 
did you ever hear of this butchery, which we call duelling, among 
them ?" 

" Tes, indeed, have I," cries the oolonel. ** What else is all Mr. 
Pope's Homer full of, but duels ? Did not, what's his name ? one 
of the Agamemnons. fight with that paltry rascal Paris? and 
Diomede with what d'ye call him there ? and Hector with, I for^t 
his name, he that was Achilles' bosom friend ; and afterwards with 
Achilles himself? Nay, and in Dryden's Virgil, is there anything 
almost besides fighting ?" 

"You are a man of learning, colonel," cries the doctor; 
"but " 

" I thank you for that compliment," said the colonel. ** No, sir, 
I do not pretend to learning • but I have some little reading, and I 
am not ashamed to own it." 

" But are you sure, colonel/' cries the doctor, " that you have 
not made a small mistake ? for I am apt to believe, both Mr. Pope 
and Mr. Dryden (though I cannot say I ever read a word of either 
of them) speak ot wars between nations, and not of private duels ; 
for of the fatter I do not remember one single instance in all the 
Greek and Roman story. In short, it is a modem custom, intro- 
duced by barbarous nations since the times of Chnstianity ; though 
it is a direct and audacious defiance of the Christian law, and is 
consequentiy much more sinful in us than it would have been in. 
the heathens." 

" Drink about, doctor," cries the colonel, "and let us call a new 
cause ; for I perceive we shall never agree on this. Tou are a 
churchman, and I don't expect you to speak vour mind." 

" We are both of the same church, I hope, ' cries the doctor. 

" I am of the Church of England, sir, answered the colonel : 
" and will fight for it to the last drop of my blood." 

** It is very generous in you, colonel," cries the doctor, " to fight 
so zesJously for a religion by which you are to be damned." 

" It is well for you, doctor," cries the colonel, " that you wear a 
gown ; for, by all the dignity of a man, if any other person, had 
said the woras you have just uttered, I would make him eat them» 
—ay, d— n me, and my sword into the bargain." 

Booth began to be apprehensive that this dispute might grow too 
warm ; in which case ne feared that the colonel's honour, together 
with the champagne, might hurrv him so far, as to forget the 
respect due, and which he professed, to pay, to the sacerdotal robe. 
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Bootli, therefore, interposed between the disputants, and said 
that the colonel had very rightly proposed to call a new subject ; 
for that it was impossible to reconcile accepting a challenge with 
the Christian religion, or refusing it with t^e modem notion of 
honour. " And you must allow it, doctor," said he, ** to be a very 
hard injunction for a man to become infamous ; and more especially 
for a soldier, who is to lose his bread into the bargain." 

" Ay, sir," says the colonel, with an air of triumph, " what say 
you to that?" 

" Why, I say," cries the doctor, "that it is much harder to be 
damned on the other side." 

** That may be," said the colonel, " but d— n me if I take an 
affiront of any man breathing, for all that ; and yet I believe myself 
to be as good a Christian as wears a head. My maxim is never to 
give an afiront, nor ever to take one ; and I say, that is the maxim 
of a good Christian ; and no man shall ever persuade me to the 
contrary." 

" Well, sir," said the doctor, '' sinoe that is your resolution, I 
hope no man will ever give you an affiront." 

I am obliged to vou for your hope, doctor," cries the colonel, 
with a sneer ; *' and ne that does will be obliged to you for lending 
him your gown ; for, by the dignity of a man, nothing out of pet- 
ticoats, I believe, dares aiffront me. 

Colonel James had not hitherto joined in the discourse. In truth, 
his thoughts had been otherwise employed ; nor is it very difficult 
for the reader to guess what had been the subjecc of them. Being 
waked, however, from his reverie, and having heard the last two 
or three speeches, he turned to his brother, and asked him, why he 
would introduce such a topic of conversation before a gentleman of 
Doctor Harrison's character. 

** Brother," cried Bath, ** I own it was wrong, and I ask the 
doctor's pardon. I know not how it happened to arise ; for you 
know, brother, I am not used to talk of these matters. They are 
generally poltroons that do. I think I need not be beholden to my 
tongue to declare I am none. I have shown myself in a line of 
battle ; I believe there is no man will deny that. I believe I may 
say, no man dares deny that I have done my duty." 

The colonel was thus proceeding to prove that his prowess was 
neither the subject of his discourse, nor the object of his vanity, 
when a servant enterod, and summoned the company to tea with 
the ladies, a summons which Colonel James instantly obeyed, and 
was followed by aU the rest. 

But as the tea-table conversation, though extromely delightful 
to those who are engaged in it, may probably appear somewhat duU 
to the reader, we will nere put an end to the chapter. 
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Chap. IV.— A dulogne between Booth and Amelia. 

The next morning: early, Booth went by appointment, and waited 
on Colonel James, whence he returned to Amelia in that kind of 
disposition which the great master of the human passions would 
describe in Andromache, when he tells us she cried and smiled at 
the same instant. 

Amelia plainly discovered the discomposure of his mind, in 
which the opposite af^tions of joy and grief were struggling for 
the superiority, and begged to Know the occasion ; upon which 
Booth spoke as follows :— '* My dear." said he, ** 1 had no intention 
to conceal from you what had passed this morning between me and 
the colonel, who has oppressed me, if I may use that expression, 
with obligations. Sure never man had such a friend ; tor never 
was there so noble, so generous a heart : I cannot help this ebul- 
lition of gratitude, indeed I really cannot." Here he paused a 
moment, and wiped his eyes, and then proceeded : — '* Tou know, 
my dear, how gloomy the prospect was yesterday before your eyes, 
how inevitably ruin stared me m the face ; and the dreadful idea of 
having entailed beggary on my Amelia ana her posterity racked my 
mind ; for though, by the goodiiess of the doctor, I had regained my 
liberty, the debt yet remained ; and if that worthy man had a 
design of forgiving me his share, this must have been my utmost 
hope ; and the condition in which 1 must still have found myself 
need not to be expatiated on. In what light, then, shall I see, in 
what words shall I relate the colonel's kindness? Q, my dear 
Amelia ! he has removed the whole gloom at once, has driven all 
despair out of my mind, and has filled it with the most sanguine, 
and at the same time the most reasonable hopes of making a com- 
fortable provision for yourself and my dear children. In the first 
Slace, then, he will advance me a sum of money to pay off all my 
ebts ; and this on a bond to be repaid only when I shall become 
colonel of a regiment, and not before. In the next place, he is 
gone this very morning to ask a company for me, which is now 
vacant in the West Indies ; and as he intends to push this with all 
his interest, neither he nor I have any doubt of his success. Now» 
my dear, comes the third, which, though perhaps it ought to give 
me the greatest joy, such is, I own, the weakness of my nature, 
it rends my very heart-strings asunder. I cannot mention it, for 
I know it will give you equal pain ; though, I know, on all proper 
occasions, you can exert a manly resolution. Tou will not, I am 
convinced, oppose it, whatever you must sufier in complying. O, 
my dear Amelia ! I must sufier likewise ; yet I have resolved to 
bear it. Tou know not what my poor heart has sufiered since he 
made the proposal : it is love for you alone which could persuade 
me to submit to it. Consider our situation ; consider that of our 
children ; reflect but on those poor babes whose future happiness 
is at stake, and it must arm your resolution. It is your interest 
and theirs that reconciled me to a proposal, which, when the 
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colonel first made it, stmck me with the utmost horror ; he has 
indeed, from these motives, persuaded me into a resolution, which 
I thought impossible for. any one to have persuaded me into. 0, 
my dear Amelia ! let me entreat you to give me up to the good of 
your children, as I have promised the colonel to give you up to 
their interest and your own. If you refuse these terms, we are 
still undone ; for he insists absolutely upon them. Think, then, 
m^ love, however hard they may be, necessity compels us to sub- 
mit to them. I know in what Ught a woman, who loves like you, 
must consider such a proposal ; and yet how many instances have 
you of women, who, from the same motives, have submitted to the 
same !" 

** What can you mean, Mr. Booth }" cries Amelia, trembling. 

" Need I explain my meaning to you more ?" answered Booth. 
" Did I not say I must give up my Amelia }'* 

** Give me up ?" said she. 

"For a time only, I mean," answered he: "for a short time, 
perhaps. The colonel himself will take care it shall not be Iqny — 
for I know his heart : I shall scarce have more joy in receiving 
you back, than he will have in restoring you to my arms. In the 
meantime, he will not only be a father to my children, but a hus- 
band to you." 

" A husband to me !" said Amelia. ^ i. j 

" Yes, my dear ; a kind, a fond, a tender, an affectionate husband. 
If I had not the most certain assurances of this, does my Amelia 
think I could be prevailed on to leave her ? No, my Amelia, he is 
the only man on earth who could have prevailed on me ; but i 
know his house, his purse, his protection, will be all at your com- 
mand ; and as for any di^ke you have conceived to his wife, let 
not that be any objection, for I am convinced he wul not sufier 
her to insult you: besides, she is extremely well bred ; *^J *|2^ 
much soever she may hate you in her heart, she will at least treat 
you with civility. Nay, the invitation is not his, but hers ; a^dl 
am convinced they will both behave to you with the weatest 
friendship: his, I am sure, will be sincere, as to the wife ot a 
friend entrusted to his care ; and hers will, from good breedmg, have 
not only the appearances, but the effects of the truest fnendsliip. 

" I understand you, my dear, at last," said she (indeed she had 
rambled into very strange conceits from some parts ot nis ois- 
course), " and I wiU give vou my resolution in a word : 1 i^m do 
the duty of a wife ; and that is, to attend her husband wherever 

B^th attempted to reason with her, hut aU to no V^^^- She 
gave, indeed, a quiet hearing to all he said, *^^ ®7„^^. *>9go 
parts which most displeased her ears ; I ^^eaU' those m which he 
exaggerated the great goodness and- disinterested f^uerosaty of ^^ 

friend; but her resolution ri°^ai^^,^'^«*i^^^;JS^4^*'^^^^ 
force of all his arguments with a steadiness of opposiuon^hicli it 
would have beenldmost excusable in him to have construed into 
stubbornness. 
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The doctor airiyed in the midst of the dispute ; and, having: 
heard the merits of the cause on both sides, delivered his opinioiL 
in the following: words : — 

" I have alwa}[8 thought it, mv dear children, a matter of the 
utmost nicety to interfere in any differences between husband and 
wife ; but, since you both desire me, with such earnestness, to give 
you my sentiments on the present contest between vou, I will g:ive 
you my thouffhts as well as I am able. In the nrst place, then, 
can anything: be more reasonable than for a wife to desire to attend 
her husband? It is, as my favourite child observes, no more than 
a desire to do her duty ; and I make no doubt but that is one great 
reason of her insisting on it. And how can you yourself opnose it ? 
Can love be its own enemy ; or can a husband, who is fond of his 
wife, content himself, almost on any account, with a long: absence 
from her ?" 

" You speak like an angel, my dear Doctor Harrison," answered 
Amelia ; I am sure, if he loved as tenderly as I do, he could on 
no account submit to it." 

** Pardon me, my child," cries the doctor ; ** there are some rea- 
sons, which would not only justify his leaving you, but which 
must force him, if he really has any love for you, joined with com- 
mon sense, to make that election. If it was necessary, for instance, 
either to your good, or to the good of your children, he would not 
deserve the name of a man, I am sure not that of a husband, if he 
hesitated a moment. Nay, in that case, I am convinced, you 

Sourself would be an advocate for what you now oppose. I fancy, 
lerefore, I mistook him when I apprehended he said, that the 
colonel made his leaving you behind as the condition of getting 
him the commission ; for I know my dear child has too much good- 
ness, and too much sense, and too much resolution, to prefer any 
temporary indulgence of her own passion to the solid advantages of 
her whole family." 

" There, my dear," cries Booth, "I knew what opinion the 
doctor would be of. Nay, I am certain, there is not a wise man in 
the kingdom who would say otherwise." 

" Don't abuse me, young gentleman," said the doctor, *' with' 
appellations I don't deserve." 

" I abuse you, my dear doctor ?" cries Booth. 

" Yes, my dear sir," answered the doctor ; ** you insinuated 
slyly that I was wise, which, as the world understands the phrase, 
I should be ashamed of ; and my comfort is, that no one can acouse 
me justly of it : I have just given an instance of the contrary, by 
throwing away my advice." 
• ** I hope, sir," cries Booth, " that will not be the case." 

" Yes, sir," answered the doctor, " I know it will be the case iu 
the present instance ; for either you will not go at all, or my little 
turtle here will go with you." 

'* You are in tne right, doctor," cries Amelia. 

"I am sorry for it," said the doctor ; "for then, I assure you, 
you are in the wrong." 
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*" " Indeed," cries Amelia, " if you knew all my reasons, you would 
say they were very strong ones. ' 

"Very probably," cries the doctor: "the knowledge that they 
are in the wrong is a very strong reason to some women to con- 
tinue so." 

" Nay, doctor," cries Amelia, " you shall never persuade me of 
that. I will not believe that any human being ever did an action 
merely because they knew it to be wrong." 

" I am obliged to you, my dear child," said the doctor, " for 
declaring your resolution of not being persuaded. Tour husband 
would never call me a wise man again, if, after that declaration, I 
should attempt to persuade you." 

" Well, I must be content," cries Amelia, " to let you think as 
you T^ease." 

" That is very gracious, indeed !" said the doctor. " Surely, in 
a country where the church suffers others to think as they please, 
it would be very hard if they had not themselves the same liberty. 
And yet, as unreasonable as the power of controlling men's thoughts 
is represented, I will show you how you shall control mine when- 
ever you desire it." 

" How, pray ?" cries Amelia : " I should greatly esteem that 
power." 

" Why, whenever you act like a wise woman," cries the doctor, 
" you will force me to think you so ; and, whenever you are pleased 
to act as you do now, I shall be obliged, whether I will or no, to 
think as I do now." 

" Nay, dear doctor," cries Booth, " I am convinced my Amelia 
will never do anything to forfeit your good opinion. Consider but 
the cruel hardship of what she is to undergo, and you will make 
allowances for the difficulty she makes in complying. To say the 
truth, when I examine my own heart, I have more obligations to 
her than appear at first sight ; for, by oblis^ing me to nnd argu- 
ments to persuade her, she nas assisted me in oonouering myself. 
Indeed, if she had shown more resolution, I should have shown 
less." 

" So you think it necessary, then," said the doctor, " that there 
should be one fool, at least, in every married couple. A mighty 
resolution truly, and well worth your valuing yourself upon ! to 
part with your wife for a few months, in order to make the fortune 
of her and your children ; when you are to leave her too in the 
care and protection of a friend, that gives credit to the old stories 
of Mendsnip, and does an honour to human nature. What, in 
the name of goodness, do eitlier of you think that you have made a 
xmion to endure for ever ? How will either of you bear that separa- 
tion, which must, some time or other, and perhaps very soon, be 
the lot of one of you ? Have you forgot that you are both mortal > 
As for Christianity, I see you have resigned all pretensions to it ; 
for I make no doubt but that you have so set your hearts on the 
happiness you enjoy here together, that neither of you ever think 
a word of hereafter. 
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AmeKa now burst into tears; npon which Booth begged the 
doctor to proceed no farther. Indeed, he would not have wanted 
the caution ; for, however blunt he appeared in his discourse, he 
had a tenderness of heart which is rarely found among men, for 
which I .know no other reason, than that true goodness is rarely 
found among them : for I am firmly persuaded, that the latter 
never possessed any human mind in any degree, without being 
attended by as large a portion of the former. 

Thus ended the conversation on this subject : what followed is 
not worth relating, till the doctor carried off Booth with him to 
take a walk in the Park. 



Chap. V.— A conyenation between Amelia and Dr. Harriaon, with the result. 

Amelia, being left alone, began to consider seriously of her con- 
dition : she saw it would be very difficult to resist the importunities 
of her husband, backed by the authority of the doctor ; especially 
as she well knew how unreasonable her declaration must appear to 
every one who was ignorant of her real motives to persevere in it. 
On tne other hand, she was fully determined, whatever might be 
the consequence, to adhere firmly to her resolution of not accepting 
the coloner s invitation. 

When she had turned the matter every way in her mind, and 
vexed and tormented herself with much uneasy reflection upon it, 
a thought at last occurred to her, which immediately brought her 
some comfort : this was, to make a confidant of the doctor, and to 
impart to him the whole truth. This method, indeed, appeared to 
her now to be so advisable, that she wondered she had not hit upon 
it sooner ; but it is the nature of despair to blind us to all the 
means of safety, however easy and apparent they may be. 

Having fixed her purpose in her mind, she wrote a short note to 
the doctor, in which she acquainted him that she had something of 
great moment to impart to him, which must be an entire secret 
from her husband, and begged that she might have an opportunity 
of communicating it as soon a^ possible. 

Doctor Harrison received the letter that afternoon, and imme- 
diately complied with Amelia's request in visiting her. He found 
her drinking tea with her husband and Mrs. Atkinson, and sat 
down and joined the company. 

Soon after the removal of the tea-table, Mrs. Atkinson left the 
room. The doctor then, turning to Booth, said, ** I hope, captain, 
you have a true sense of the obedience due to the church, thoag^h. 
our clergy do not often exact it. However, it is proper to exercise 
our power sometimes, in order to remind the laity of their duty : I 
must tell you, therefore, that I have some private business with. 
your wife ; and I expect your immediate absence." 

** Upon my word, doctor," answered Booth, " no Popish con- 
fessor, I firmly believe, ever pronounced his will and pleasure with. 
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more gravity and dignity ; none, therefore, was ever more imme-> 
diately obeyed than you shall be.'' Booth then quitted the room, 
and desirea the doctor to recal him when his business with the 
lady was over. 

Doctor Harrison promised he would ; and then, turning to Amelia, 
he said, " Thus far, madam, I have obeyed your commands ; and 
am now ready to receive the important secret which you mention 
in your note. * 

Amelia now informed her friend of all she knew, all she had seen 
and heard, and all that she suspected of the colonel. The ^ood 
man seemed greatly shocked at the relation, and remained m a 
silent astonishment. Upon which Amelia said, "Is villany so 
rare a thing, sir, that it should so much surprise you ?**—** No, 
child," cries he, " but I am shocked at seeing it so artfully dis- 
guised under the appearance of so much virtue ; and, to confess the 
&uth, I believe my own vanity is a little hurt, in having been so 
grossly imposed upon. Indeea, I had a very high regard for this 
man ; for, besides the great character given hiih by your husband, 
and the many facts I have heard so much redounding to his honour, 
he has the fairest and most promising appearance I have ever yet 
beheld. A good face, they say, is a letter of recommendation. 
Nature, Nature, why art thou so dishonest, as ever to send men 
with these false recommendations into the world ?*' 

** Indeed, my dear sir, I begin to grow entirely sick of it," cries 
Amelia; "for sure all mankind, almost, are villains in their 
hearts." 

"Fie, child," cries the doctor: "do not make a conclusion so 
much to the dishonour of the ^eat Creator. The nature of man is 
far from being in itself evil ; it abounds with benevolence, charity, 
and pity, coveting praise and honour, and shunning shame and dis- 
grace. Bad education, bad habits, and bad customs, debauch our 
nature, and drive it headlong, as it were, into vice. The governors 
of the world, and I am afraid the priesthood, are answerable for 
the badness of it : instead of discouraging wickedness to the utmost 
of their power, both are too apt to connive at it. In the great sin 
of adultery, for instance, has the government provided any law to 
punish it? or does the priest take any care to correct it? on the 
contrary, is the most notorious practice of it any detriment to a 
man's ibrtune, or to his reputation in the world ? does it exclude 
him from any preferment m the state, I had almost said, in the 
church } is it any blot in his escutcheon, any bar to his honour ? is 
he not to be found every day in the assemblies of women of the 
highest quality, in the closets of the greatest men, and even at the 
tables of oishops? What wonder, then, if the community in general 
treat this monstrous crime as matter of jest, and that men give way 
to the temntations of a violent appetite, when the indulgence of it 
is protected by law and countenanced by custom ? I am convinced 
there are good stamina in the nature of this very man ; for he has 
done acts of friendship and generosity to your nusband, before he 
could have any evil designs on your chastity ; and in a Christian 
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society, whioh I no more esteem this nation to be than I do any 
part of Turkey, I doubt not but this very colonel would have made 
a worthy and valuable member." 

" Indeed, my dear sir," cries Amelia, " you are the wisest as 
well as best man in the world." 

"Not a word of my wisdom," cries the doctor : " I have not a 
grain : I am not the least versed in the chrematistic^ art, as an 
old friend of mine calls it. I know not how to get a shilling, nor 
how to keep it in my pocket if I had it." 

** But you understand human nature to the bottom," answered 
Amelia ; ** and your mind is the treasury of all ancient and modem 
learning." 

** You are a little flatterer," cries the doctor ; " but I dislike you 
not for it ; and to show you I don't, I will return your flatterjr, 
and tell you, you have acted with great prudence in concealing this 
affair from your husband ; but you have drawn me into a scrape ; 
for I have promised to dine with this fellow again to-morrow, and 
you have made it imT>ossible for me to keep my word." 

"J^ay, but, dear sir," cries Amelia, "for Heaven's sake take 
care. If you show any kind of disrespect to the colonel, my hus- 
band may be led into some suspicion, especially after our con- 
ference." 

** Fear nothing, child : I will give him no hint ; and that I may 
be certain of not doing it, I will stay away. You do not think, I 
hope, that I will join in a cheerful conversation with such a man ; 
that I will BO far betray my character as to give any countenance 
to such flagitious proceedings. Besides, my promise was only con- 
ditional ; and I do not know whether I coma otherwise have kept 
it, for I expect an old friend every day who comes to town twenty 
miles on foot to see me, whom I shall not part with on an^ account ; 
for as he is very poor, he may imagine I treat him with disrespect.'* 

** Well, sir," cries Amelia, *' I must admire you, and love you for 
your goodness." 

•* Must you love me ?" cries the doctor : ** I could cure you now 
in a minute if I pleased." 

" Indeed, I defy you, sir," said Amelia. 

" If I could but persuade you," answered he, " that I thought 
you not handsome, away would vanish all ideas of goodness in an 
mstant. Confess honestly, would they not ?" 

" Perhaps I might blame the goodness of your eyes," replied 
Amelia ; " and that is perhaps an honester confession than you ex- 
pected. But do pray, sir, be serious ; and give me your advice 
what to do. Consider the difficult game I have to play ; for I am 
sure, after what I have told jou, you would not even suffer me to 
remain under the roof of this colonel." 

"No, indeed would I not," said the doctor, "whilst I have a 
house of my own to entertain you." 

"But how to dissuade my husband," continued she, "without 

^ The art of getting wealth is so called by Aristotle in his Politics. 
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grivin^ him an;^ suspicion of the real cause, the consequences of his 
guessing at which I tremhle to think upon?" 

" I will consult my pillow upon it/* said the doctor ; " and in the 
morning: you shall see me again. In the mean time, he comforted, 
and compose the perturhations of your mind." 

" Well, sir," said she, " I put my whole trust in jrou." 

" I am sorry to hear it," ones the doctor. " Your innocence may 
give you a very confident trust in a much more powerful assist- 
ance. However, I will do all I can to serve you : and now, if you 
please, we will call hack your husband ; for, upon my word, he has 
shown a good Catholic patience. And where is the honest serjeant 
and his wife ? I am pleased with the behaviour of you both to 
that worthy fellow, in opposition to the custom of the world ; which, 
instead of being formed on the precepts of our religion to consider 
each other as brethren, teaches us to regard those who are a degree 
below us, either in rank or fortune, as a species of beings of an in- 
ferior order in the creation." 

The captain now returned into the room, as did the seijeant and 
Mrs. Atkinson; and the two couple, with the doctor, spent the 
evening together in great mirth and festivity ; for the doctor was 
one of the best companions in the world, and a vein of cheerfulness, 
good humour, and pleasantry ran through his conversation, with 
which it was impossible to resist being pleased. 



Chap. TI.— Containiiig m sorprising sn accident as is, perhaps, recorded in history. 

Booth had acquainted the seijeant with the ^at goodness of 
Colonel James, and with the cheerful prospects which he entertained 
from it : this Atkinson behind the curtain communicated to his 
wife. The conclusions which she drew from it need scarce be hinted 
to the reader : she made, indeed, no scruple of plainly and bluntly 
telling her husband, that the colonel had a- most manifest intention 
to attack the chastity of Amelia. 

This tiiought gave the poor seijeant great uneasiness, and, after 
having ke^t hmi long awake, tormented him in his sleep with 
a most horrid dream, in which he imagined that he saw the colonel 
standing by the bed-side of Amelia, with a naked sword in his 
hand, and threatening to stab her instantly, unless she complied 
with his desires. Upon this, the seijeant started up in his bed, 
and, catching his wire by the throat, cried out, " D — ^n you, put up 
your sword this instant, and leave the room, or by Heaven I'U 
drive mine to your heart's blood." 

This rough treatment immediately roused Mrs. Atkinson from 
her sleep, who no sooner perceived the position of her husband, 
and felt his hand grasning her throat, than she gave a violent 
shriek, and presentiy fell into a fit. 

Atkinson now waked likewise, and soon became sensible of the 
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"Nay, sir," cries the serjeant, "as for that matter, dreams have 
sometimes fallen out to be true. One of my own, I know, did so, 
concerning your honour ; for when you courted my young lady, I 
dreamed you was married to her ; and yet it was at a time when 
neither I myself, nor any of the country, thought you would ever 
obtain her. But, Heaven forbid this dream should ever come to 
pass." 

" Why, what was this dream }" cries Booth. " I insist on know- 
ing." 

"* To be sure, sir," cries the serjeant, " I must not refuse you ; 
but I hope you will never think any more of it. Why then, sir, 
I dreamed that your honour was gone to the West Indies, and had 
left my lady in the care of Colonel James ; and last night I dreamed 
the colonel came to my lady's bed-side, offering to ravish her, and, 
with a drawn sword in his hand, threatening to stab her that mo- 
ment, unless she would comply with his desires. How I came to 
be by, I know not ; but I dreamed I rushed upon him, caught him 
by the throat, and swore I would put him to death, unless he in- 
stantly left the room. Here I waked, and this was my dream. I 
never paid any regard to a dream in my life ; but, indeed, I never 
dreamed anything so very plain as this ; it appeared downright 
reality. I am sure I have left the marks of my hngers in my wiie*s 
throat. I would not have taken a hundred pounds to have used 
her so." 

" Faith," cries Booth, " it was an odd dream and not so easily 
to be accounted for, as that you had formerly of my marriage ; for, 
as Shakspeare says, * Dreams denote a foregone conclusion.' Kow it 
is impossible you should ever have thought of any such matter as 
this.''^ 

" However, sir," cries the serjeant, "it is in your honour's power 
to prevent any possibility of this dream's coming to pass, by not 
leaving my lady to the care of the colonel : if you must go from 
her, certainly there are other places where she may be witn great 
safety ; and, since my wife tells me that my lady is so very un- 
willing, whatever reasons she may have, I hope your honour will 
oblige ner." 

"Now I recollect it," cries Booth, " Mrs. Atkinson has once or 
twice dropped some disrespectful words of the colonel. He has done 
something to disobli^ her." 

" He has indeed, sir," replied the seijeant : " he has said that of 
her which she does not deserve, and for which, if he had not been 
my superior officer, I would have cut both his ears off. Nay, for 
that matter, he can speak ill of other people besides her." 

" Do you know, Atkinson," cries Booth, very gravely, "that you 
are talking of the dearest friend I have ?" 

" To be honest, then, "answered the serieant, "I do not think so. 
If I did, I should like him much better than I do." 

"I must and will have this explained," cries Booth: "I have 
too good an opinion of you, Atkinson, to think you would drop 
such things as you have without some reason, and I will know it. 
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" I am Borr^ I have dropped a word/' cries Atkinson : " I am 
sure I did not intend it ; and yonr honour has drawn it from me 
unawares." 

"Indeed, Atkinson," (nies Booth, "you have made me yery 
uneasy, and I must be satisfied." 

" Tnen, sir," said the seijeant, *'you shall giye me your word of 
honour ; or 1 will be cut into ten thousand pieces before I will 
mention another syllable." 

" What shall I promise ?" said Booth. 

" That you will not resent anything I shall lay to the colonel,'* 
answered Atkinson. 

" Resent ! Well, I griye you my honour," said Booth. 

The Serjeant made him bind himself oyer and oyer again ; and 
then related to him the scene which formerly passed between the 
colonel and himself, as&r as concerned Booth himself; but con- 
cealed all that more immediately related to Amelia. 

" Atkinson," cries Booth, " I cannot be angry with you ; for I 
know you loye me, and I haye many obligations to you ; but you 
haye done wrong in censuring the colonel for what he said of me. 
I deserye all that he said; and his censures proceeded from his 
friendship." 

** But it was not so kind, sir," said Atkinson, " to say such things 
to me who am but a seijeant, and at such a time too." 

" I wUl hear no more," cries Booth. " Be assured you are the 
only man I would forgiye on this occasion ; and I forgiye you only 
on condition you neyer speak a word more of this nature. This 
silly dream has intoxicated you." 

''^I haye done, sir," cries the seijeant: "I know my distance, 
and whom I am to obey ; but I haye one fayour to beg of your 
honour : neyer to mention a word of what I haye said to my lady ; 
for I know she never would forgiye me ; I know she neyer would, 
by what my wife has told me. Besides, you need not mention it, 
sir, to my lady ; for she knows it already, and a great deal more." 

Booth presently parted from the seijeant, haying desired him to 
close his lips on this occasion ; and repaired to his wife, to whom he 
related the seijeant's dream. 

Amelia turned as white as snow, and fell into so yiolent a trem- 
bling, that Booth plainly perceived her emotion, and immediately 
partook of it himself. "Sure, my dear," said he, starine ynldly, 

there is more in this than I know. A silly dream could not so 
discompose you. I beg you, I entreat you to tell me : has ever 
Colonel James " 

At the very mention of the colonel's name, Amelia fell oil her 
knees, and begged her husband not to frighten her. 

" What do I say, my dear loye," cried Booth, " that can frigrliteiL 
you?" 

" Nothing, my dear," said she : "but my spirits are so discom- 
posed with the dreadful scene 1 saw last night, that a dream, w^liich, 
at another time 1 should have laughed at, has shocked me. I>o but 
promise me that you will not leave me behind you, and I am easy." 
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" You may be so," cries Booth ; " for I will never deny you any- 
thing. But make me easy too. I must know if you have seen 
anvtning in Colonel James to displease you." 

" Why should you suspect it ?' cries Amelia. 

" You torment me to death,** cries Booth. " By Heavens, I will 
know the truth. Has he ever said or done anything which you 
dislike?" 

*' How, my dear," said Amelia, " can you imagine I should dis- 
like a man who is so much your friend ? Think of all the obliga- 
tions you have to him, and then you may easily resolve yourself. 
Do you think, because I refuse to stay behind you in his house, that 
I have any objection to him ? No, my dear, had he done a thousand 
times more than he has, was he an angel instead of a man, I' would 
not quit my BiUy. There's the sore, my dear ; there's the misery, 
—to be left by you." 

Booth embraced her with the most passionate raptures, and look- 
ing on her with inexpressible tenderness, cried, *^Upon my soul I 
am not worthy of you : I am a fool, and yet you cannot blame me. 
If the stupid miser hoards, with such care, his worthless treasure ; 
if he watches it with such anxiety ; if every apprehension of another*s 
sharing the least part, fills his soul with such agonies ; 0, Amelia ! 
what must be my condition, what terrors must I feel, while I am 
watching over a jewel of such real, such mestimable worth ?" 

** I can, with great truth, return the compliment," cries Amelia. 
" I have my treasure too ; and am so much a miser, that no force 
shall ever tear me from it," 

" I am ashamed of my folly,'* cries Booth ; " and yet it is all from 
extreme tenderness ; nay, you yourself are the occasion. Why will 

Jou ever attempt to keep a secret from me ? Do you think I should 
ave resented to my friend his just censure of my conduct ?" 

" What censure, my dear love ?" cries Amelia. 

" Nay, the seijeant has told me all." cries Booth ; " nay, and that 
he has told it to you. Poor soid ! thou couldst not endure to hear 
me accused, though never so justly, and by so good a friend. Indeed, 
my dear, I have discovered ^e cause of that resentment to the 
colonel, which you could not hide from me. I love you, I adore 
you for it : indeed, I could not forvive a slighting word on you. 
But why do I compare things so unfike ? What the colonel said of 
me was just and true ; every reflection on my Amelia must be false 
and villanous." 

The discernment of Amelia was extremely quick ; and she now 
perceived what had happened, and how much her husband knew of 
the truth. She resolved, therefore, to humour him, and fell severely 
on Colonel James for what he had said to the seijeant, which Booth 
endeavoured all he could to soften; and thus ended this affair, 
which had brought Booth to the very brink of a discovery, which 
must have given him the highest torment, if it had not produced 
any of those tragical effects wnich Amelia apprehended. 
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Chjlp. Tll.^In which the anthor appeurs to be master of that profoand learning 
called the knowledfe of the town. 

Mbs. James now oame to pay a morning's visit to Amelia. 8he 
entered the room with her usual eaiety, and after a slight preface, 
addressing herself to Booth, said she had heen quarrelling with her 
hushand on his account. " I know not," said she, " what he means 
by thinkiuff of sending you the Lord knows whither. I have 
insisted on nis asking something for you nearer home : and it would 
be the hardest thing in the world if he should not obtain it. Are 
we resolved never to encourage merit, but to throw away all our 
preferments on those who do not deserve them ? What a set of 
contemptible wretches do we see strutting about the town in scarlet !" 

Booth made a very low bow, and moaestly spoke in disparage- 
ment of himself. To which she answered, " Indeed, Mr. Booth, you 
have merit : I have heard it from my brother, who is a judge of 
those matters, and I am sure cannot be suspected of flattery. He 
is your friend as well as myself ; and we will never let Mr. James 
rest till he has got ^ou a commission in England." 

Booth bowed again, and was offering to speak, but she interrupted 
him, saying, ** I will have no thanks, nor no fine speeches : if loan 
do you any service, I shall think I am only paying the debt of 
friendship to my dear Mrs. Booth." 

Amelia— who had long since forgotten the dislike she had taken 
to Mrs. James at her first seeing her in town, had attributed it to 
the right cause, and had begun to resume her former friendship for 
her — exnressed very warm sentiments of gratitude on this occasion. 
She tola Mrs. James she should be eternally obliged to her if she 
could succeed in her kind endeavours ; for that the thoughts of. 
parting again with her husband had given her the utmost concern. 
'* Indeed;" added she, *' I cannot help saying, he has some merit in 
the service ; for he has received two dreadful wounds in it, one of 
which ver^ greatly endangered his life ; and I am convinced if 
his pretensions were backed with any interest, he would not fail of 
success." 

** They shall be backed with interest," cries Mrs. James, " if my 
husband has any. He has no favour to ask for himself, nor for any 
other friend that I know of; and. indeed, to grant a man his just 
due ought hardly to be thought a favour. Resume your old gaiety* 
therefore, my dear Emily. Lord, I remember the time when you 
was much the gayer creature of the two ; but you make an arrant 
mope of yourself, by confining yourself at home. One never meets 
you anywhere. Come, you shall go with me to the Lady Betty 
Castleton's." 

" Indeed, you must excuse me, my dear," answered Amelia : "I 
do not know Lady Betty." 

" Not know Lady Betty ? how is that possible ?— But no matter, I 
will introduce you. She keeps a mommg rout : hardly a rout, in- 
deed ; a little bit of a drum-— only four or five tables. Come, take 
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yaur oapuohin : you positively shall ^. Booth, you shall «) with 
us too : thoug^h you are with your wife, another woman will keep 
you in oountenanoe." 

" La, child," cries Amelia, " how you rattle !" 

" I am in spirits," answered Mrs. James, " this mornings, for I 
won four ruhoers together last night ; and hetted the things, and 
won almost every bet. I am in luck, and we will contrive to be 
partners. Come. 

" Nay, child, you shall not refuse Mrs. James," said Booth. 

** I have scarce seen my children to-day," answered Amelia : 
" besides, I mortally detest cards." 

" Detest cards ?" cries Mrs. James : " how can you be so stupid ? 
I would not live a day without them : nay, indeed, I do not believe 
I should be able to exist. Is there so delightful a sight in the world 
as the four honours in one's own hand, unless it be three natural 
aces at brag ? And you really hate cards ?" 

'* Upon reflection,' cries Amelia, " I have sometimes had great 
pleasure in them ; in seeing my children build houses with them. 
My little boy is so dexterous, tnat he will sometimes build up the 
whole pack.' 

*• Indeed, Booth," cries Mrs. James, " this good woman of yours 
is strangely altered since I knew her flrst ; but she will always be 
a good creature." 

" Upon my word, my dear," cries Amelia, ** you are altered too, 
very greatly ; but I doubt not to live to see you alter again, when 
your come to have as many children as I have." 

" Children !" cries Mrs. James, ** you make me shudder. How 
can you envy me the only circumstance which makes matrimony 
comfortable ?" 

*• Indeed, my dear," said Amelia, " you injure me ; for I envy no 
woman' s hapniness in marriage. " At these words, such looks nassed 
between Bootn and his wife, as, to a sensible bystander, woula have 
made all the airs of Mrs. James appear in the highest degree con- 
temptible, and would have rendered herself the object of oom« 
passion : nor could that lady avoid looking a little silly on the 
occasion. 

Amelia now, at the earnest desire of her husband, accoutred her- 
self to attend her friend; but flrst she insisted on visiting her 
children, to whom she gave severtJ hearty kisses; and then, re- 
commenaing them to the care of Mrs. Atkinson, she and her husband 
accompanied Mrs. James to the rout, where few of my flne readers 
will be displeased to make part of the company. 

The two ladies and Booth then entered an apartment beset with 
card-tables, like the rooms at Bath and Tunbridge. Mrs. James 
immediately introduced her friends to Lady Betty, who received 
them very civilly, and presently engaged Booth and Mrs. James in 
a party at whist ; for, as to Amelia, she so much declined playing, 
that, as the party could be filled without her, she was permitted to 
sit by. 

And now, who should make his appearance but the noble peer, of 

T2 
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whom 00 mnoh honourable mention has already been made in this 
history ? He walked directly ud to Amelia, and addressed her wilh 
as peneot a confidence as if he nad not been in the least oonscions 
of having in any manner displeased her ; thongh the reader ivill 
hardly suppose that Mrs. Ellison had kept anything a secret £rom 
him. 

Amelia was not, however, so forgetfdl. She made him a yeorv 
distant oonrtesv, would scarce vouohsafe to answer anything he saia, 
and took thenrst opportunity of shifting her chair, and retiring 
from him. 

Her behaviour, indeed, was snch, that the peer plainly perceived 
that he should get no advantage by pursuing her any farther at 
present. Instead, therefore, of attempting to follow her, he turned 
on his heel and addressed his discourse to another lady ; though he 
oould not avoid often casting his eyes towards Ameua, as long as 
she remained in the room. 

Fortune, which seems generallj to have been no neat Mend to 
Mr. Booth, gave him no extraordinary marks of her favour at play. 
He lost two full rubbers, which cost five guineas; after wnion, 
Amelia, who was uneasy at his lordship's presence, begged him in 
a whisper to return home, with which request he directly complied. 

Nothing, I think, remarkable happened to Booth, unless the re- 
newal of his acquaintance with an officer whom he had known 
abroad, and who made one of his partv at the whist-table. 

The name of this gentleman, with whom the reader will hereafter 
be better acquainted, was Trent. He had formerly been in the 
same regiment with Booth, and there was some intimacjr between 
them. Captt^ Trent expressed great delight in meeting ms brother 
officer, ana both mutually promised to visit each other. 

The scenes which had passed the preceding night and that morn- 
ing had so confused Amelia's thoughts, that in the hurry in whidi 
she was carried off by Mrs. James, she had entirely forgotten her 
appomtment with Dr. Harrison. When she was informed, at her 
return home, that the doctor had been to wait upon her, and had 
expressed some anger at her being gone out, she became greatly 
uneasy, and begged her husband to go to the doctor's lodgings and 
mdceher apology. 

But, lest the reader should be as angry with the doctor as he had 
decla^ himself with Amelia, we think proper to explain the 
matter. Nothing then was farther from the doctor's mind than the 
conception of anv anger towards Amelia. On the contrary, when the 
girl answered nim that her mistress was not at home, the doctor 
said, with great good humour, ** How ! not at home ? then tell your 
mistress she is a giddy vagabond, and I will come to see her no 
more till she sends for me. ' This the poor girl, from misunder- 
standing one word, and half forgetting the rest, had construed into 
great passion, several very bad words, and a declaration that he 
would never see Amelia any more. 
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Chap. Ym.— In whioh two strangers make their appearance. 

Booth went to the doctor's lodgings, and found him engrag^ed with 
his country Mend and his son, a voune gentleman who was lately 
in orders ; hoth whom the doctor had left to keep his appointment 
with Amelia. 

After what we mentioned at the end of the last chapter, we need 
take little notice of the apology made hy Booth, or the doctor's 
reception of it, which was in his peculiar manner. •* Your wife," 
said he, " is a vain hussy to think herself worth my anger ; hut tell 
her, I have the vanity myself to think I cannot be angry without a 
better cause. And yet, tell her I intend to punish her for her 
levity ; for if you go abroad, I have determined to take her down 
with me into the country, and make her do penance there till you 
return." 

" Dear sir," said Booth, " I know not how to thank you, if you 
Are in earnest." 

" I assure you then I am in earnest," cries the doctor ; " but you 
need not thank me, however, since you know not how." 

"But would not that, sir," said Booth, " be showing a slight to 
the colonel's invitation? and you know I have so many obligations 
to him." 

" Don't tell me of the colonel," cries the doctor ; "the church is 
to be first served. Besides, sir, I have a priority of right, even to 
you yourself. You stole my little lamb from me ; for I was her 
first love." 

*• Well, sir," cries Booth, " if I should be so unhappy to leave 
her to any one, she must herself determine ; and, I believe, it will 
not be difficult to guess where her choice will fall ; for of all men, 
next to her husband, I believe, none can contend with Dr. Hanison 
in her favour." 

" Since you say so," cries the doctor, " fetch her hither to dine 
with us ; for I am at least so good a Christian to love those that 
love me. I will show you my daughter, my old friend, for I am 
really proud of her ; and you may bring my grandchildren with 
you, if you please." 

Booth made some compliments, and then went on his errand. 
As soon as he was gone, the old gentleman said to the doctor, 
** Pray, my good Mend, what daughter is this of yours ? I never 
80 much as heard that you was married." 

"And what then?" cries the doctor: "did you ever hear that a 
Pope was married ? and yet some of them have had sons and 
daughters, I believe : but, however, this young gentleman, will 
abs(Hve me without obliging me to penance. ' 

" I have not yet that power," answered the young clergyman ; 
" for I am only in deacon s orders." 

"Are you not?" cries the doctor; "why then I will absolve 
myself. You are to know then, my good friend, that this young 
lady was the daughter of a neighbour of mine, who is since dead, 
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and whose sins I hope are forsiyen ; for she had too much to answer 
for on her child's account. Her father was mv intimate acquaint- 
ance and friend ; a worthier man, indeed, I oelieTe, nerer lived. 
He died suddenly when his children were infants ; and, perhaps, to 
the suddenness of his death it was owinp: that he did not recommend 
any care of them to me. Howeyer, I, m some measure, took that 
charge upon me ; and particularly of her whom I call my daughter. 
Indeed, as she grew up, she discovered so many good qualities, that 
she wanted not the rememhrance of her father's merit to recom- 
mend her. I do her no more than justice, when I say, she is one 
of the hest creatures I ever knew. 8he has a sweetness of temper, 
a generositj of spirit, an openness of heart; in a word, she has a 
true Christian disposition. I may call her an Israelite, indeed, in 
whom there is no guile." 

"I wish you joy of your daughter," cries the old gentleman; 
" for, to a man of your disposition, to find out an adequate ohject of 
your heneyolence, is, I aclmowled^e, to find a treasure." 

•* It is, indeed, a happiness," cnes the doctor. 

" The greatest difficulty," added the gentleman, " which persons 
of your turn of mind meet with, is in finding proper ohjects of their 
goodness ; for nothing sure can he more irksome to a generous 
mind, than to discover that it has thrown away all its good offices 
on a soil that hears no other fruit than ingratitude." 

" I remember," cries the doctor, " Phocylides saith— 

Mf; Kaxbp ed ip^jjii' ffTclpeof (aw i<rr ivl vdPTip,^ 

But he speaks more like a philosopher than a Christian. I am 
more pleased with a French writer, one of the best, indeed, that I 
ever read, who blames men for lamenting the ill return which is so 
often made to the best offices.* A true Christian can never be 
disappointed, if he does not receive his reward in this world ; the 
labourer might as well complain tiiat he is not paid his hire in the 
middle of the day." 

"I own, indeed," said the gentleman, "if we see it in that 
light " 

"And in what light should we see it?" answered the doctor. 
"Are we like Agrippa, only almost Christians? or is Christianity 
a matter of bare theory, and not a rule for our practice ?" 

" Practical, undoubtedly ; undoubtedly practical," cries the gen- 
tleman. " Tour example might, indeed, nave convinced me longr 
ago, that we ought to do good to every one." 

" Pardon me, father," cries the joungdivine : "that is rather a 
heathenish than a Christian doctrine. Homer, I remember, intro- 
duces in his Iliad one Azylus, of whom he says — 
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I To do a kindness to a bad man, is like sowing yonr seed in the sea. 

• D'Esprit. 

• He was a friend to mankind ; for be loTed them all. 
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But Plato, who, of the heathens, came nearest to the Christian 
philosophy, condemned this as impious doctrine; so Eustathius 
tells us, folio 474." 

** I know he does," cries the doctor, " and so Barnes tells us, in 
his note upon the place ; but if you remember the rest of the 
quotation as well as you do that from Eustathius, you might have 
added the observation which Mr. Dryden makes in favour of this 
passag^e, that he found not, in all the Latin authors, so admirable 
an instance of extensive humanity. You might have likewise 
remembered the noble sentiment with which Mr. Barnes ends his 
note, the sense of which is taken from the fifth chapter of Matthew-^ 

■ 6s Kal (fxios iieKioio 
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It seems, therefore, as if this character rather became a Christian 
than a heathen : for Homer could not have transcribed it from 
any of his deities. Whom is it, therefore, we imitate by such 
extensive benevolence ?" 

" What a prodigious memory you have !" cries the old gentle- 
man ; '* indeed, son, you must not contend with the doctor in these 
matters." 

" I shall not rive my opinion hastily," cries the son : " I know 
affain what Mr. roole, in his Annotations, says on that verse of St. 
Matthew : that it is only to heap coals of f&e upon their heads. 
How are we to understand, pray, the text immediately preceding ^ 
— Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
tJiat hate you." 

'*You know, I suppose, young gentleman," said the doctor, 
"how these words are generally understood. The commentator 
you mention, I think, tells us, that love is not here to be taken in 
the strict sense, so as to signify the complacency of the heart : you 
may hate your enemies as God's enemies, and seek due revenge of 
them for his honour ; and for your own sakes, too, you may seek 
moderate satisfaction of them ; but then you are to love them with 
a love consistent with these things : that is to say, in plainer words, 
you are to love them and hate them, and bless and curse, and do 
them good and mischief." 

''Excellent! admirable!" said the old gentleman : ''you have a 
most inimitable turn to ridicule." 

" I do not approve ridicule," said the son, " on such subjects." 

" Nor I neither," cries the doctor : " I will give you my opinion, 
therefore, very seriously. The two verses taken together contain a 
-very positive precept, delivered in the plainest words, and yet 
illnstrated by the clearest instance, in the conduct of the Supreme 
Being: and, lastly, the practice of this precept is most nobly 
enforced by the reward annexed — * That ye may be the children,' 
and so forth. No man, who understands what it is to love, and to 
bless, and to do good, can mistake the meaning. But if they 
required any comment, the Scripture itself affords enough :— ' If 
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thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, but contrariwise 
blessinff. They do not, indeed, want the comments of men, who, 
when tney cannot bend their minds to the obedience of Scripture, 
are desirous to wrest Scripture to a compliance with their own incli- 
nations." 

" Most nobly and justly observed," cries the old gentleman : 
" indeed, my good friend, you have explained the text with the 
utmost perspicuity." 

" But if this be the meaning," cries the son, " there must be an 
end of all law and justice ; for I do not see how any man can pro- 
secute his enemy in a court of justice." 

*' Pardon me, sir," cries the doctor. *' Indeed, as an enemy 
merely, and from a spirit of revenge, he cannot, and he ought not 
to prosecute him ; but as an offender against the laws of his country, 
he may, and it is his duty so to do. Is there any spirit of revenge 
in the magistrates or officers of justice, when they punish criminals ? 
Why do such, ordinarily I mean, concern themselves in inflicting 
punishments, but because it is their duty ? and why mav not a 
private man deliver an offender into the hands of justice from the 
same laudable motive } Revenge, indeed, of aU kinds, is strictly 

Erohibited ; wherefore, as we are not to execute it with our own 
ands, so neither are we to make use of the law as the instrument 
of private malice, and to worry each other with inveteracy and ran- 
cour. And where is the great difficulty in obeying this wise, this 
generous, this noble precept ? If revenge be, as a certain divine, 
not greatly to his honour, calls it, the most luscious morsel the 
devil ever dropped into the mouth of a sinner, it must be allowed 
at least to cost us often extremely dear : it is a dainty, if indeed it 
be one, which we come at with great inquietude, with great diffi- 
culty, and with great danger. However pleasant it may be to the 
palate, while we are feeding on it, it is sure to leave a bitter relish 
oehina it ; and so far, indeed, it may be called a luscious morsel, 
that the most p^reedy appetites are soon glutted, and the most eager 
longing for it is soon turned into loathing and repentance. I allow 
there is something tempting in its outward appearance ; but it is 
like the beautiful colour of some poisons, from wnich, however they 
may attract our eyes, a regard to our own welfare commands us to 
abstain . And tlus is an abstinence to which wisdom alone, without 
any divine command, has been often found adequate ; with in- 
stances of which, the Greek and Latin authors everywhere abound. 
May not a Christian, therefore, be well ashamed of making a stum- 
bling-block of a precept, which is not only consistent with his 
worldly interest, but to which so noble an incentive is proposed }'* 

The old gentleman fell into raptures at this speech ; and after 
making many compliments to the doctor upon it, he turned to 
his son, and told him he had an opportunity now of learning 
more in one day, than he had learned at the university in a 
twelvemonth. 

The son replied, that he allowed the doctrine to be extremely 
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good in general, and that he agreed with the greater part ; " but I 
must make a distinction," said he. However, he was interrupted 
from his distinction at present; for now Booth returned with 
Amelia and the children. 



Chap. IX.— A scene of modern wit and humour. 

In the afternoon, the old gentleman proposed a walk to Yauxhall ; 
a place, of which, he said, he had heard much, but had never seen 
it. ^ ^ 

The doctor readily agreed to his friend's proposal, and soon after 
ordered two coaches to oe sent for to carry the whole company : but 
when the servant was gone for them, Booth acquainted the doctor 
that it was yet too early. " Is it so ?" said the doctor ; " why then 
I will carry you first to one of the greatest and highest entertain- 
ments in the world." 

The children pricked up their ears at this, nor did any of the 
company guess what he meant ; and Amelia asked what entertain- 
ment he could carry them to at that time of day. 

" Suppose," says the doctor, " I should carry you to court ?" 

" At hve o'clock in the afternoon ?" cries Booth. 

" Av, suppose I should have interest enough to introduce you 
into the presence ?" 

"You are jesting, dear sir," answered Amelia. 

" Indeed, I am serious," answered the doctor. ** I will introduce 
you into that presence, compared to whom the greatest emperor on 
the earth is many millions of degrees meaner than the most con- 
temptible reptile is to him. What entertainment can there be to a 
rational being equal to this ? Were not the taste of mankind most 
wretchedly depraved, where would the vain man find an honour, 
or where would the love of pleasure propose so adequate an object 
as divine worship ? With what ecstasy must the contemplation of 
bein^ admitted to such a presence fill the mind ! The pitiful courts 
of princes are open to few, and to those only at particular seasons ; 
but from this glorious and gracious presence, we are none of us, and 
at no time, excluded." 

The doctor was proceeding thus, when the servant returned, 
saying, the coaches were readfy ; and the whole company with the 
greatest alacrity attended the doctor to St. James's church. 

When the service was ended, and they were again got into their 
coaches, Amelia returned the doctor many thanks for the light in 
which he had placed divine worship ; assuring him, that she had 
never before had so much transport in her devotion as at this time, 
and saying she believed she should be the better for this notion he 
had given her as long as she lived. 

The coaches being come to the water- side, they all alighted, and 
getting into one boat, proceeded to Yauxhall. 
The extreme beauty and elegance of this place is well known to 
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almost every one of my readers : and happy is it for me that it is 
so ; since to give an adequate idea of it would exceed my power of 
description. To delineate the particular heauties of these grardens, 
would, indeed, require as nraoh pains, and as much paper too, as to 
rehearse all the good actions of their master ; whose life ])roYe8 the 
truth of an observation which I have read in some ethic writer, 
that a truly elegant taste is generally accompanied with an excel- 
lency of heart ; or, in other words, that true virtue is, indeed, 
nothing else but true taste. 

Here our company diverted themselves with walking an hour or 
two before the music began. Of all the seven. Booth alone had 
ever been here before ; so that, to all the rest, tne place, with its 
other charms, had that of novelty. When the music played, 
Amelia, who stood next the doctor, said to him in a whisper, " I 
hope I am not guilty of profaneness ; but, in pursuance of that 
cheerful train of thoughts, with which you have inspired me this 
afternoon, I was just now lost in a reverie; and fancied myself in 
those blissful mansions which we hope to enjoy hereafter. The 
delicious sweetness of the place, the enchanting charms of the 
music, and the satisfaction which appears in everv one's coun- 
tenance, carried my soul almost to heaven in its ideas. I could 
not have, indeed, imagined there had been anything like this in the 
world." 

The doctor smiled, and said, " You see, dear madam, there may 
be pleasures, of which you could conceive no idea, till you actually 
enjoyed them." 

And now the little boy, who had long withstood the attractions 
of ^several cheesecakes that passed to and fro, could contain no 
longer ; but asked his mother to give him one, saying, '* I am sure 
my sister would be glad of another, though she is ashamed to ask." 
The doctor, overhearing the child, proposed that they should all 
retire to some place, where they might sit down and refresh them- 
selves ; which they accordingly did. Amelia now missed her hus- 
band; but, as she had three men in her company, and one of 
them was the doctor, she concluded herself and her children to be 
safe, and doubted not but that Booth would soon find her out. 

They now sat down, and the doctor very gallantly desired Amelia 
to call for what she liked. Upon which the children were supplied 
with cakes ; and some ham and chicken were provided for the rest 
of the company, with which, while they were regaling themselves 
witii the highest satisfaction, two young fellows walking arm in 
arm came up ; and when they came opposite to Amelia, they stood 
still, staring Amelia full in the face ; and one of them cried aloud to 
the other, " D — n me, my lord, if she is not an angel !" My lord 
stood still, staring likewise at her, without speaking a word ; when 
two others of the same gang came up, and one of them oried, 
" Come along, Jack, I have seen her before ; but she is too well 
manned already. Three are enough for one woman, or the devil is 
in it." 

** D—n me," says he that spoke first, and whom they called 
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Jack, " I will have a brush at her, if she belonged to the whole 
convocation." And so saying, he went up to the young clergyman, 
and cried, — ** Doctor, sit up a little, if you please ; and don't take 
up more room in a bed than belongs to you. At which words he 
gave the young man a push, and seated himself down directly over 
against Amelia ; and leaning both his elbows on the table, he fixed 
his eyes on her in a manner, with which modesty can neither look, 
nor bear to be looked at. 

Amelia seemed greatly shocked at this treatment ; upon which 
the doctor removed her within him, and then facing the gentleman, 
asked him what he meant by this rude behaviour. Upon which 
my lord stepped up, and said, " Don't be impertinent, old gentle- 
man. Do you thinJk such fellows as you are to keep, d— n me, such 
fine wenches, d — ^n me, to yourselves, d — ^n me ?*' 

" No, no," cries Jack, " the old gentleman is more reasonable. 
Here's the fellow that eats up the tithe-piff. Don't you see how his 
mouth waters at her ? Where's your slabbering-bio ?" for though 
the gentleman had rightly p^uessed he was a clergyman ; yet he 
had not any of those insignia on, with which it would have been 
improper to have appeared there. 

" Such boys as vou," cries the young clergyman, " ought to be 
well whipped at school, instead of being suffered to become nuisances 
in society." 

'* Boys, sir ?" says Jack : " I believe I am as good a man as 

yourself, Mr. , and as good a scholar too. Bos fur sus quotque 

sacerdos. Tell me what's next. D— n me, I'll hold you fifty 
pounds you don't tell me what's next." 

" You have him. Jack," cries my lord : " it is over with him, 
d — n me : he can't strike another blow." 

" If I had you in a proper place," cries the clergyman, " you 
should find I would strixe a blow, and a pretty hard one too." 

" There," cries my lord, " there is the meexness of the clergy- 
man. There spoke the wolf in sheep's clothing. D— n me, how 
big he looks ! You must be civil to him, faith ! or else he will 
burst with pride." 

" Ay, ay," cries Jack : " let the clergy alone for pride : 
there's not a lord in the kingdom now has half the pride of that 
fellow." 

" Pray, sir," cries the doctor, turning to the other, " are you a 
lord?" 

" Yes, Mr. ," cries he, " I have that honoiir, indeed." 

" And I suppose you have pride too," said the doctor. 

" I hope I have, sir," answered he, " at your service." 

" If such a one as you, sir," cries tiie doctor, ** who are not only 
a scandal to the title you bear as a lord, but even as a man, can 
pretend to pride, why will you not allow it to a clergyman ? I 
suppose, sir, bv your dress, you are in the army ; and by the 
riblM>n in your hat, you seem to be proud of that too. How much 
^ater and more honourable is the service in which that gentleman 
IS enlisted than yours ! Why, then, should you object to the pride 
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of the olerg:!^, nnoe the lowest of the fonction is in reality every 
way 80 muon your superior ?" 

•^ Tida, tidu, tiduxn," cries my lord. 

" Howeyer, gentlemen," cries the doctor, ** if yon have the least 
ipvetension to that name, I beg von will put an end to yonr frolic ; 
since you see it giyes so much uneasiness to the lady. Nay, I 
entreat you, for your own sakes ; for here is one coming who will 
talk to you in a yery different style from ours." 

** One coming," cries mj lord ; " what care I who is coming?" 

" I suppose it is the devil," cries Jack ; ** for here are two of his 
livery servants already." 

** Let the devil come as soon as he will," cries my lord ; ** d— n 
me if I have not a kiss." 

Amelia now fell a- trembling ; and her children, perceiving her 
fright, both hunff on her, and began to cry, when Booth and 
Captain Trent both came up. 

Booth* seeing his wife cusordered, asked eagerly, what was the 
matter. At the same time, the lord and his companion seeing 
Captain Trent, whom they well knew, said both together, " What, 
does this company belong to you ?" when the doctor, with great 
presence of mind, as he was apprehensive of some fatal oonse- 
guence if Booth should know what had passed, said, " So, Mr. 
Booth, I am glad you are returned : your poor lady here began to 
be frightened out of her wits ; but now vou have him again, ' said 
he to Amelia, *' I hope you will be easy. ' 

Amelia, frightened as she was, presently took the hint, and 
greatly chid her husband for leaving her : but the little boy was 
not so quick-sighted, and cried, "Indeed, papa, those naughty 
men there have frighted my mamma out of her wits." 

" How !" cries Booth, a little moved ; ** frightened } Has any 
one frightened you, my dear?" 

" No, my love," answered she, " nothing. I know not what the 
child means. Everything is well, now I see you safe." 

Trent had been all the while talking aside with the young 
sparks ; and now, addressing himself to Booth, said, '* Here has 
been some little mistake ; I believe my lord mistook Mrs. Booth for 
some other lady." 

" It is impossible," cries my lord, " to know every one. I am 
sure, if I had known the lady to be a woman of fashion, and an 
acquaintance of Captain Trent, I should have said nothing dis- 
agreeable to her ; but if I have, I ask her pardon, and the com- 
pany's." 

*' I am in the dark," cries Booth. " Fray what is all this 
matter?" 

"Nothing of any consequence," cries the doctor, "nor worth 
your inquiring into. You hear it was a mistake of the person. ; 
and I really believe his lordship, that all proceeded from his not 
knowing to whom the lady belonged." 

' *' Come, come," says Trent, *' there is nothing in the matter, I 
assure you. I will tell you Uie whole another tune." 
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" Very well ; sinoe yon say so," cries Booth, " I am contented." 
So endea the affair, and the two sparks made their congee, and 
sneaked off. 

•* Now they are gone," said the yonng gentleman, " I must say 
I neyer saw two worse-hred jackanapes, nor fellows that deserved 
to be Hcked more. If I had had them in another place, I would 
hATe taught tiiem a little more respect to the church." 

" You took rather a better way, answered the doctor, " to teach 
them that respect." 

Booth now desired his Mend Trent to sit down with them, and 
proposed to call for a fresh bottle of wine ; but Amelia's spirits 
were too much disconcerted to give her any prospect of pleasure 
that evening. She therefore laid hold of me pretence of her 
children, for whom she said the hour was already too late, wi^ 
which the doctor agreed. So they paid their reckoning and de- 
parted, leaving to the two rakes the triumph of having '* 
dissipated the mirth of this little innocent company, wb 
before enjoying complete satisfaction. 



Ckax. X.— a oarioua ooDTenation between the doctor, the joong dergyman, and 
the young olergyman'B &ther. 

The next morning, when the doctor and bis two friends were at 
breakfast, the young clerg3rman, in whose mind the injurious treat- 
ment he had received the evening before was very-deeply impressed, 
renewed the conversation on that subject. 

** It is a scandal," said he, *'to the government, that they do not 
preserve more respect to the clergv, by punishing all rudeness to 
them with the utmost severity. It was very justly observed of 
you, sir," said he to the doctor, "that the lowest clergyman in 
England is in real dignitjr superior to the highest nobleman. 
What, then, can be so shoclung, as to see that gown, which ought 
to entitle us to the veneration of all we meet, treated with con- 
tempt and ridicule ? Are we not, in fact, ambassadors from Heaven 
to tne world ? and do they not, therefore, in denying us our due 
respect, deny it in reality to Him that sent us." 

"If that be the case, says the doctor, " it behoves them to look 
to themselves ; for He who sent us is able to exact most severe ven- 
geance for tlie ill treatment of his ministers." 

" Very true, sir," cries the young one ; " and I heartily hope He 
will ; but those punishments are at too great a distance to infuse 
terror into wicked minds. The government ought to interfere 
with its immediate censures. Fines and imprisonments, and cor- 
poral punishments operate more forcibly on the human mind than 
all the fears of damnation." 

" Do you think so?" cries the doctor ; "then I am afraid men 
are very little in earnest in those fears." 

"Most justly observed," says the old gentleman. "Indeed, I 
am afraid that is too much the case." 
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" In that," Baid the son, " the ffovemment is to blame. Are not 
books of infidelity, treatinj^ our holy religion as a mere imposture, 
nay, sometimes as a mere jest, published daily, and spread abroad 
amon^rst the people with perfect impunity ?" 

*' You are certainly in the right, ' says the doctor : " there is a 
most blameable remissness with regard to these matters ; but the 
whole blame does not lie there : some little share of the fault is, I 
am afraid, to be imputed to the clergy themselves." 

" Indeed, sir," cries the young one, " I did not expect that 
charge from a gentleman of your cloth. Do the clergy give any 
encouragement to such books ? Do they not, on the contrary, cry 
loudly out against the suffering them? This is the inyidioos 
aspersion of the laity ; and I did not expect to hear it confirmed 
by one of our own cloth." 

" Be not too impatient, young gentleman," said the doctor. " I 
do not absolutely confirm the charge of the laity : it is much too 
general and too severe : but even the laity themselves do not attack 
them in that part to which you have applied your defence. They 
are not supposed such fools as to attack mat religion, to which they 
owe their temporal welfare. They are not taxed with giving any 
other support to infideli^, than what it draws from the ill example 
of their lives ; I mean of the lives of some of them. Here too me 
laity carry their censures too far ; for there are very few or none 
of tne clergy, whose lives, if compared with those of the laity, can be 
called profligate ; but such, indeed, is the perfect purity of our 
' religion, such is the innocence and virtue which it exacts, to entitle 
us to its glorious rewards, and to screen us from its dreadfdl punish- 
ments,— that he must be a very good man indeed who lives up to 
it. Thus then these persons argue. This man is educated in a 
perfect knowledge of religion, is learned in its laws, and is by his 
profession obliged, in a manner, to have them always before his 
eyes. The rewards which it promises to the obedience of these laws 
are so great, and the punishments threatened on disobedience so 
dreadful, that it is impossible but all men must fearfully fiy fh)m 
the one, and as eagerly pursue the other. If, therefore, such a 
person lives in direct opposition to, and in a constant breach of 
these laws, the inference is obvious. There is a pleasant story in 
Matthew Paris, which I will t«ll you as well as I can remember it. 
Two young gentlemen (I think they were priests) agreed together, 
that whosever died first, should return and acquaint his Mend 
with the secrets of the other world. One of them died soon after, 
and fulfilled his promise. The whole relation he gave is not very 
material ; but among other things, he produced one of his hands, 
which Satan had made use of to write upon, as the modems do on 
a card ; and had sent his complimente to the priests, for the num- 
ber of souls which the wicked example of their lives daily sent to 
hell. The story is the more remarkable, as it was written by a 
priest, and a great favourer of his order." 

** Excellent !" cries the old gentleman : " what a memory you 
have !" 
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" But, sir," cries the young one, '* a clerg3mian is a man as well 
as another ; and if such perfect purity be expected " 

** I do not expect it," cries the doctor ; ** and I hope it will not 
be expected of us. The Scripture itself gives us this hope, where 
the best of us are said to fall twenty times a day. But sure, we 
may not allow the practice of any of those grosser crimes, which 
contaminate the whole mind. We may expect an obedience to the 
ten commandments, and an abstinence from such notorious vices ; 
as, in the first place, avarice, which indeed can hardly subsist 
without the breach of more commandments than one. Indeed it 
would be excessive candour to ima^ne that a man, who so visibly 
sets his whole heart, not only on this world, but on one of the most 
worthless things in it (for so is money, without regard to its uses), 
should be at the same time laying up his treasure in heaven. Ambi- 
tion is a second vice of this sort : we are told we cannot serve God 
and Mammon. I might have applied this to avarice ; but I choose 
rather to mention it here. When we see a man sneaking about in 
courts and levees, and doing the dirty work of great men, from the 
hopes to preferment, can we believe, that a fellow, whom we see to 
have so many hard task-masters upon earth, ever thinks of his 
Master which is in heaven ? Must he not himself think, if ever he 
reflects at all, that so glorious a Master will disdain and disown a 
servant who is the dutiful tool of a court-favourite, and employed 
either as apim^) of his pleasure, or sometimes perhaps made a dirty 
channel, to assist in the conveyance of that corruption, which is 
clogging up and destroying the very vitals of his country ? 

" The last vice which I ^hall mention is pride. There is not in 
the universe a more ridiculous nor a more contemptible animal 
than a proud clergyman : a turkey-cock or a lackdaw are objects of 
veneration, when compared with him. I don't mean, by pride, 
that noble dignity of mind, to which goodness can only administer 
an adequate object, which delights in the testimony of its own con- 
science, and could not, without the highest agonies, bear its con- 
demnation. By pride, I mean that saucy passion, which exults in 
every little eventual pre-eminence over other men ; such are the 
ordinary gifts of nature, and the paltry presents of fortune, wit, 
knowledge, birth, strength,. beauty, riches, titles and rank; that 

Eassion which is ever aspiring, hke a silly child, to look over the 
eads of all about them ; which, while it servilely adheres to the 
great, flies from the poor, as if afraid of contamination ; devouring 
greedily every murmur of applause, and every look of admiration ; 
pleased and elated with all kind of respect, and hurt and inflamed 
with the contempt of the lowest and most despicable of fools ; even 
with such as treated you last night disrespectfully at Vauxhall. 
Can such a mind as this be flxed on things above ^ Can such a 
man reflect that he has the ineffable honour to be employed in the 
immediate service of his great Creator ? Or, can he please himself 
with the heart- warming nope, that his ways are acceptable in tie 
sight of that glorious, that incomprehensible Being ?" 

*' Hear, ohud, hear," cries the old gentleman: ** hear, and im- 
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move your imdentanding. Indeed, my good friend, no one retires 
from yon without oarrving away some ffood instructions with him. 
Learn of the doctor, Tom, and you will be the better man as long 
as you live." 

" Undoubtedly, sir," answered Tom, " the doctor has spoken a 
mat deal of excellent truth ; and, without a compliment to him, 
1 was always a great admirer of his sermons, particularly of their 
oratory : but, 

Veo temen hoc tribneiu dederim qaoque oaten ; 

I cannot agree that a clergyman is obliged to put up with an affront 
any more than another man, and more especially when it is paid 
to the order." 

"I am very sorry, young gentleman," cries the doctor, "that 
you should be ever liable to be affironted as a clergyman ; and I do 
assure you, if I had known your disposition formerly, the order 
should never have been affronted through you." 

The old gentleman now began to check his son for his opposition 
to the doctor; when a servant delivered the latter a note from 
Amelia, which he read immediately to himself, and it contained 
the following words : — 

** Mr SXAE Sn.— Something has happened ainoe I saw you, which gires me great 
nneasinefla ; and I beg the favour of seeing Toa as soon aa possible, to advise yoa 
upon it.-~I am, your most obliged and dutiral daughter, 

"AxBLiA Booth.** 

The doctor's answer was that he would*wait on the lady directly ; 
and then, turning to his friend, he asked him if he would not take 
a widk in the Park before dinner. " I must go," says he, " to the 
lady who was with us last night ; for I am afraid, by her letter, 
some bad accident has happened to her. Come, young gentleman, 
I spoke a little too hastily to you just now ; but i ask your pardon. 
Some allowance must be made to the warmth of your blood. I 
hope we shall in time both think alike." 

The old gentleman made his friend another comi)liment; and the 
young one declared, he hoped he should always think, and act too, 
with the dignity becoming his cloth ; after which the doctor took 
his leave for awhile, and went to Amelia's lodgings. 

As soon as he was gone, the old gentleman fell very severely on 
his son. *' Tom," says he, " how can you be such a fool, to undo by 
your perverseness all that I have been doing? Why will you not 
learn to study mankind with the attention which I nave employed 
to that purpose ? Do you think, if I had affi*onted this obstinate 
old fellow as you do, I should ever have engaged his friendship }" 

" I cannot help it, sir," said Tom : "I have not studied six years 
at the university to give up my sentiments to every one. It is 
true, indeed, he put together a set of sounding words ; but, in the 
main, I never heard any one talk more foolishly." 

" What of that ?" cries the father : " I never told you he was a 
wise man, nor did I ever think him so. If he had any understand- 
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ine, he wotQd have been a bishoD long a<^o, to mj certain know- 
ledge : but, indeed, he^ has been always a fool in private life ; for I 
question whether he is worth 100/. in the world more than his 
annual income. He has given away above half his fortune to the 
Lord knows who. I believe I have had above 200/. of him, first 
and last ; and would you lose such a milch cow as this for want of a 
few compliments ? Indeed, Tom, thou art as great a simpleton as 
himself. How do you expect to rise in the church, if you cannot 
temporise, and give in to the opinions of your superiors ?*' 

"1 don't know, sir," cries Tom, "what you mean by my 
superiors. In one sense, I own a doctor of divinity is superior to a 
bachelor of arts, and so far I am ready to allow his superiority ; but 
I understand Greek and Hebrew as well as he ^ and will maintain- 
my opinion a^nst him, or any other in the schools." 

" Tom," cries the old gentleman, ** till thou gettest the better of 
thy conceit, I shall never have any hopes of thee. If thou art wise, 
thou wilt think every man thy superior of whom thou canst get 
anything ; at ]«ast» thou wilt persuade him that thou thinkest so, 
and that is sufficient. Tom, lom, thou hast no policy in thee." 

" What have I been learning these seven years," answered he, 
" in the university ? However, father, I can account for your 
opinion. It is the common failing of old men to attribute all 
wisdom to themselves. Nestor did it long ago : but, if you will 
inquire my character at college^ I fancy you will not think I want 
to go to school again." 

The father and son then went to take their walk, during which 
the former repeated maxiy good lessons of policy to his son, not, 
greatly perhaps to his edification. In truths if the old gentleman's 
fondness had not, in a great measure, blinded him to the imperfec- 
tions of his son, he would have soon perceived that he was sowing 
fJl his instructions in a soil so choked with self-conceit, that it was 
utterly impossible they should ever bear any frvdt. 
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Chap. I.— To which we will prefix no prefaoe. 

The doctor found Amelia alone, for Booth was ffone to walk witli 
his new-reyived acquaintance, Captain Trent, who seemed so well 
pleased with the renewal of his intercourse with his old brother 
oflScer, that he had been almost continually with him from the time 
of their meeting; at the drum. 

Amelia acquainted the doctor with the purport of her message as 
follows : " I ask your pardon, my dear sir, for troubling you so 
often with my affairs ; but I know your extreme readiness, as weU 
as ability, to assist any one with your advice. The fact is, that 
my husband has been presented with two tickets for a masquerade, 
which is to be in a day or two ; and he insists so strongly on my 
going with him, that I really do not know how to refuse, without 
nying him some reason ; and I am not able to invent any other 
wan the true one, which you would not, I am sure, advise me to 
communicate to him. Indeed, I had a most narrow escape the 
other day; for I was almost drawn in, inadvertently, by a very 
strange accident, to acquaint him with the whole matter." She 
then related tiie seijeant's dream, with all the consequences that 
attended it. 

The doctor considered a little with himself, and then said, " I am 
reaUy, child, puzzled, as well as you, about this matter. I would 
by no means nave you go to the masquerade : I do not indeed like 
the diversion itself, as 1 have heard it described to me ; not that I 
am such a prude to suspect every woman who goes there of any 
evil intentions ; but it is a pleasure of too loose and disorderly a 
kind for the reception of a sober mind. Indeed, you have a still 
stronger and more particular objection : I will try myself to reasoa 
him out of it." 

" Indeed, it is impossible," answered she ; " and therefore I 
would not set you about it I never saw him more set on anvthing:. 
There is a party, as they call it, made on the occasion ; and he teUs 
me my refusal will disappoint all." 

" I really do not know what to advise you," cries the doctor ; " I 
have told you I do not approve of these oiyersions ; but yet, as 
your husband is so very desirous, I cannot think there will be any 
barm in going with him; however, I will consider of it, and do aU 
in my power for you." 

Here Mrs. Atkinson came in, and the discouise on this subject 
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oeased ; but soon after Amelia renewed it, saying, there was no 
oocasion to keep anything a secret from her friend. They then fell 
to debating on the subject, but could not come to any resolution : 
but Mrs. Atkinson, who was in an unusual flow of spirits, cried out, 
" Fear nothing, my dear Amelia, two women surely will be too 
hard for one man. I think, doctor, it exceeds Virgil — 

Una dolo DiTom ai fosmina Ticto dnomm est." 

"Very well repeated, indeed," cries the doctor. "Do you 
understand all Virgil as well as you seem to do that line^" 

•• I hope I do, sir," said she, " and Horaoe too ; or else mj father 
threw away his time to very little i>urpose in teaching me.' 

" I ask ^our pardon, madam," cries the doctor : ** 1 own it was 
an impertinent question." 

" Not at all, sir," says she ; "and if you are one of those who 
imagine women incapable of learning, I shall not be offended at it. 
I know the common opinion ; but 

Interdam Tolgoa rectum videt, eet ubi pecoat." 

"If I was to profess such an opinion, madam," said the doctor, 
" Madame Dacier and yourself would bear testimony against me. 
The utmost, indeed, that I should venture, would be to question 
the utility of learning in a young lady's education." 

"I own," said Mrs. Atkinson, "as the world is constituted, it 
cannot be as serviceable to her fortune as it will be to that of a 
man; but you will allow, doctor, that learning may afford a 
woman, at least, a reasonable and an innocent entertainment." 

" But I will suppose," cries the doctor. " it may have its inconve- 
niences : as for instance) if a learned lady should meet with an 
tmleamed husband, might she not be apt to despise him }" 

'* I think not," cries Mrs. Atkinson ; " and, if I may be allowed 
the instance, I think I have shown myself, that women, who have 
learning themselves, can be contented without that quaHflcation in 
a man." 

" To be sure," cries the doctor, " there may be other qualifica- 
tions, which may have their weight in the baluice : but let us take 
the other side of the question, and suppose the learned of both 
sexes to meet in the matrimonial union ; may it not afford one 
excellent subject of disputation, which is the most learned i" 

"Not at all," cries Mrs. Atkinson: "for, if they had both 
learning and good sense, they would soon see on which side the 
superiority lay." 

"But if the learned man," said the doctor, " should be a little 
unreasonable in his opinion, are you sure that the learned woman 
woidd preserve her duty to her husband, and submit ^" 

" But why," cries Mrs. Atkinson, " must we necessarily suppose 
that a learned man would be unreasonable ?" 

" Nay, madam," said the doctor, " I am not your husband, and 
you shall not hinder me from supposing what I please. Surely it 
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18 not Buoli a paradox, to conceive that n man of learning: should 
be unreaaonaDle ! Are there no unreasonable opinions in very 
learned authors, even among the critics themselves? For 
instance, what can be a more strange, and indeed unreasonable 
opinion, than to prefer the Metamorphoses of Ovid to the ^neid of 
Virnir 

"It would be indeed so strange," cries the lady, "that you shall 
not persuade me it was ever the opinion of any man." 

"rerhaps not," cries the doctor: "and I believe you and I 
should not differ in our judgments of anv person who maintained 
such an opinion. What a taste must he nave !" 

** A most contemptible one, indeed," cries Mrs. Atkinson. 

" I am satisfied,' cries the doctor : " and, in the words of your 
own Horace, Verbum non ampliua addam,** 

" But how provoking is this," cries Mrs. Atkinson, " to draw one 
on in such a manner ! I protest I was so warm in the defence of 
my favourite Virgil, that I was not aware of your design : but all 
your triumph depends on a supposition that one should be so 
unfortunate as to meet with the silliest fellow in the world." 

"Not in the least," cries the doctor : " Doctor Bentley was not 
such a person ; and yet he would have Quarrelled, I am convinced, 
with any wife in the world, in behalf or one of his corrections. I 
don't suppose he would have given up his ingentia fata to an 
angel." 

"But do you think,'' said she, "if I had loved him,, I would 
have contended with him ?" 

"Perhaps you might, sometimes," said the doctor, "be of these 
sentiments ; but you remfember your own Virgil — Varium et 
mtUabile semper foamina/* 

" Nay, Amelia," said Mrs. Atkinson. " you are now concerned as 
well as I am ; for he has now abused the whole sex, and quoted the 
severest thing that ever was said against us, though I allow it is 
one of the finest." 

"With ail my heart, my dear," cries Amelia: "I have the 
advantage over you, however, for 1 don't understand him." 

" Nor does she understand much better than yourself," cries the 
doctor; "or she would not admire nonsense, even though in 
Virril." 

"Pardon me, sir," said she. 

**And pardon me, mada,m," cries the doctor, with a feigned 
seriousness : " I say, a boy in the fourth form at Eton would be 
whipped, or would deserve to be whipped at least, who made the 
neuter gender agree with the feminine. You have heard, however, 
that Virgil left his ^neid incorrect ; and, perhaps, had he lived to 
correct it, we should not have seen the faults we now see in it." 

" Why, it is very true as you say, doctor," cries Mrs. Atkinson. 
" There seems to be a false concord. I protest I never thought of 
it before." 

" And yet this is the Virgil," answered the doctor, " that you are 
so fond 01, who has made you all of the neuter gender ; or, as we 
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6ay in English, hb has made mere animals of you: for if We 
translate it thus — 

Woiaan is a various and •changeable anima], 

there will be no fault, I believe, unless in point of civility to the 
ladies." 

Mrs. Atkinson had just time to tell the doctor he was a provoking 
creature, before the arrival of Booth and his friend put an end to 
that learned discourse, in which neither of the parlies had greatly 
recommended themselves to each other ; the doctor's opinion of the 
lady being not at all heightened by her progress in the classics ; 
and she, on the other hand, having conceived a great dislike in her 
heart towards the doctor, which would have raged, perhaps, with 
no less fury from the consideration that he had been her husband. 



Chap. II.— What happened at the masqueracle. 

From this time to the day of the masquerade, nothing happened 
of Consequence enough to have a place in this history. 

On that day Colonel James came to Booth's about nine in the 
evening, where he stayed for Mrs. James, who did not come till near 
eleven : the four masques then set out together in several chairs, 
and all proceeded to the Haymarket. 

When they arrived at the Opera-house, the colonel and Mrs. 
James presently left them ; nor (ud Booth and his lady remain long 
together, but were soon divided from each other by different masques. 

A domino soon accosted the lady, and had her away to the upper 
end of the farthest room on the right hand, where both the masques 
sat down ; nor was it long before the he domino be^an to make very 
fervent love to the she. It would, perhaps, be tedious to the reader 
to run through the whole process, which was not indeed in Ihe most 
romantic stvle. The lover seemed to consider his mistress as a mere 
woman of this world, and seemed rather to apply to her avarice and 
ambition than to her softer passions. 

As he was not so careful to conceal his true voice as the lady was, 
she soon discovered that this lover of hers was no other than her 
old friend the peer ; and presently a thought suggested itself to 
her, of making an advantage of this accident. She gave him there- 
lore an intimation that she knew him, and expressed some astonish- 
ment at his having found her out. " I suspect," says she, " my lord, 
that von have a mend in the woman where I now lodge, as well as 
you had in Mrs. Ellison." My lord protested the contrary; to 
which she answered. "Nay, my lord, do not defend her so earnestly, 
tiU you are sure I should nave been angry with her." 

At these words, which were accompanied with a very bewitching 
softness, my lord flew into raptures ralher too strong for the place 
he was in. These the lady gently checked, and begged him to take 
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oare they were not obserred ; for that her husband, for aught she 
knew, was then in the room. 

Colonel James came now up, and said, " So, madam, I have the 
good fortune to find you again : I hare been extremely miserable 
since I lost you." The lady answered, in her masquerade voice, 
that she did not know him. ** I am Colonel James," said he, in a 
whisper. ** Indeed, sir," answered she, *'you are mistaken : I have 
no acquaintance with any Colonel James."— "Madam," answered 
he, in a whisper likewise, " I am positive I am not mistaken : you 
are certainly Mrs. Booth." — ** Indeed, sir," said she, ** vou are very 
impertinent, and I beg ^ou will leave me." My lora then inter- 
no^, and speaking in ms own voice, assured the colonel that the 
lady was a woman of quality, and that they were engaged in a 
conversation together : upon which the colonel asked the ladv's 
pardon ; for as there was nothing remarkable in her dress, he really 
believed he had been mistaken. 

He then went again a-hunting through the rooms, and soon after 
found Booth walking without ms mask between two ladies, one of 
whom was a blue domino, and the other in the dress of a shep- 
herdess. '* Will," cries the colonel, ** do you kuow what is become 
of our wives? for I have seen neither of them since we have been 
in the room." Booth answered, that he supposed they were both 
together, and they should find them by and by. ** What," cries 
the lady in the blue domino, ** are you both come upon duty then 
with your wives? as for jours, Mr. Alderman," suid she to the 
colonel, ** I make no question but she is got into much better com- 
pany than her husband's." — *| How can you be so cruel, madam ?" 
said the shepherdess : *' you will make him beat his wife by and by ; 
for he is a military man, I assure you." — " In the trainee! bands, I 
presume," cries the domino, "for he is plainly dated from the City." 
— "I own, indeed," cries the other, "the gentleman smells strongly 
of Thames-street ; and if I may venture to guess» of the honourable 
calling of a tailor." 

" Why, what the devil hast thou picked up here ? " cries 
James. 

'• Upon my soul, I don't know," answered Booth ; " I wish you 
would take oue of them at least." 

** What say you, madam ?" cries the domino ; " will you go witli 
the colonel ? I assure you, you have mistaken your man, for he is 
no less a person than the great Colonel James himself." 

" No wonder, then, that Mr. Booth ^ves him his choice of us : 
it is the proper office of a caterer, in which capacity Mr. Booth has, 
I am tola, tne honour to serve the noble colonel." 

"Much good may it do you with your ladies," said James ; " I 
will go in pursuit of better game. ' At which words he wsilked 
off". 

" Tou are a true sportsman," cried the shepherdess ; " for your 
only pleasure, I believe, lies in the pursuit." 

" Do you know the gentleman, madam ?" cries the domino. 

" Who does not know him?" answered the shepherdess. 
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** Wliat is his oharaoter r" cries the domino ; " for, thongh I have 
jested with him, I only know him by sight." 

"I know nothing very particular in his character," cries the 
shepherdess. " He gets every handsome woman he can, and so they 
do all." 

'* I suppose then he is not married," said the domino. 

" 0, yes, and married for love too," answered the other ; " but 
he has loved away all his love for her long ago, and now, he says, 
she makes as fine an object of hatred. I think, if the fellow ever 
appears to have any wit, it is when he abuses his wife; and, luckily 
for him, that is his favourite topic. I don't know the poor wretch ; 
but as he describes her, it is a miserable animal." 

" I know her very well," cries the other, ** and I am much mis- 
taken if she is not even with him : but, hang him, what is become 
of Booth?'; 

At this instant a great noise arose near that part where the two 
ladies were. This was occasioned by a large assembly of young 
fellows, whom they call bucks, who were got tofi^ether, and were 
enjoying, as the phrase is, a letter, which one of tnem had found in 
the room. 

Curiosity has its votaries among all ranks of people : whenever 
therefore an object of this appears, it is as sure of attracting 
a crowd in the assemblies of the polite, as in those of their 
inferiors. 

When this crowd was gathered together, one of the bucks, at 
the desire of his companions, as well as of all present, performed 
the part of a public orator, and read out the following letter, which 
we shall give the reader, together with the comments of tiie orator 
himself, and of all his audience. 

The orator then, being mounted on a bench, began as follows : — 

" Here beginneth the first chapter of Saint—pox on't, Jack, 

what is the saint's name } I have forgotten." 

" Timothy, you blockhead !" answered another: " Timothy." 

" "Well, then," cries the orator, ** Saint Timothy :— 

" * Sib, — I am very sorry to have any occasion of writing on the 
following subject in a country that is honoured with the name of 
Christian ; much more am I concerned to address myself to a man, 
whose many advantages, derived both from nature and fortune, 
should demand the highest return of gratitude to the great Giver 
of all those good things. Is not such a man guilty of the highest 
ingratitude to that most beneficent Being, by a direct and avowed 
disobedience of his most positive laws and commands ? 

*' ' I need not tell you that adultery is forbidden in the laws of the 
decalogue ; nor need 1, I hope, mention, that it is expressly for- 
bidden in the New Testament.' 

"You see, therefore," said the orator, "what the law is, and 
therefore none of you will be able to nlead ignorance, when you 
come to the Old Bailey in the other world. But here goes again ; — 

** * If it had not been so expressly forbidden in Scripture, still the 
law of nature would have yielded light enough for us to have dis- 
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ix>yered the great horror and atrooioasness of this crime : and ac- 
cordingly we iind, that nations, where the Sun of Ririiteonsness 
has yet never shined, have punished the adulterer with the most 
exemplary pains and penalties : not only the most nolite heathens, 
but the most barbarous nations have concurred in these ; in many 
places the most severe and corporeal punishments, and in some, 
and those not a few, death itself has been inflicted on this crime. 

" ' And, sure, in a human sense, there is scarce any guilt which 
deserves to be more severely punished : it includes in it alnic^t 
every injury and everjr mischief which one man can do to, or can 
bring on, another : it is robbing him of his property.' 

" Mind that, ladies," said the orator : ** you are all the property 
of your husbands: — 'And of that property, which, if he is a good 
man, he values above all others. It is poisoning that fountain, 
whence he has a right to derive the sweetest and most innocent 
pleasure, the most cordial comfort, the most solid friendship, and 
most faithful assistance in all his affiEiirs, wants, and distresses. 
It is the destruction of his peace of mind, and even of his reputa- 
tion. The ruin of both wife and husband, and sometin^s of the 
whole family, are the nrobable consequences of this fatal iniury. 
Domestic happiness is me end of almost all our pursuits, ana the 
common reward of all our pains. When men find themselves for 
ever barred from this delightful fruition, they are lost to all in- 
dustry, and grow careless of all their worldly affairs. Thus they 
become bad subjects, bad relations, bad friends, and bad men: 
hatred and revenge are the wretched passions which boil in their 
minds : despair and madness very commonly ensue ; and murder 
and suicide often close the dreadM scene.' 

** Thus, gentlemen and ladies, you see the scene is dosed. So 
here ends the first act— and thus begins the second : — 

*"I have here attempted to lay before you a picture of this vice, 
the horrors of which no colours of mine can exaggerate. But what 
pencil can delineate the horrors of that punishment which the 
Scripture denounces against it ? 

** *And for what willyou subject yourself to this punishment ? or 
for what reward will you inflict all this misery on another, I will 
add, on your friend ? For the possession of woman ; for the pleasure 
of a moment : but, if neither virtue nor religion can restrain your 
inordinate appetites, are there not many women as handsome as 
your friend's wife, whom, though not with innocence, you may 
possess with a much less degree of guilt ? What motive then can 
thus hurry you on to the destruction of yourself and your friend ? 
Does the peculiar rankness of the guilt add any zest to the sin } 
does it enhance the pleasure, as much as we may be assured it will 
the punishment ? 

•* * But if you can be so lost to all sense of fear, and of shame, nnd 
of goodness, as not to be debarred by the evil which you are to brin^ 
on yourself, by the extreme baseness of the action, nor by the ruiu 
in which you ai'e to involve others, let me still urge the difficulty, 
I may say the impossibility, of the success. You are attacking a 
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fortrofls on a rock ; a chastity so strong:ly defended, as well by a 
happy natural disposition of mind, as bsr the strongest principles of 
rehgrion and virtue, implanted by education, and nourished and im- 
proved by habit, that the woman must be invincible even without 
that firm and constant affection of her husband, which would guard 
a much looser and worse-disposed heart. What therefore are you 
attempting, but to introduce distrust, and perhaps disunion, be- 
tween an mnooent and a happy coui)le, in which too you cannot 
succeed, without bringing, I am convinced, certain destruction on 
your own head ^ 

" • Desist, therefore,* let me advise you, from this enormous crime ; 
retreat from the vain attempt of climbing a precipice which it is 
impossible you should ever ascend, where you must probably soon 
fall into utter perdition, and can have no other hope but of dragging 
down your best friend into perdition with you. 

** * I can think of but one argument more, and that, indeed, a very 
bad one: you throw away that time in an impossible attempt, 
which might, in other places, crown your sinful endeavours with 
suoeess.' 

"And so ends the dismal ditty." 

** D — ^n me," cries one, " did ever mortal hear such d— d stuff?" 

" Upon my soul," said another, " I like the last argument well 
enough. There is some l^ense in that ; for, d — ^n me, if I had not 

rather go to D-— g — ss at any time, than to follow a virtuous b 

for a fortnight." 

" Tom," says one of tiiem, "let us set the ditty to music : let 
us subscribe to have it set by Handel : it will make an excel- 
lent oratorio." 

" D — n me, Jack," says another, "we'll have it set to a psalm 
tune, and we'll sing it next Sunday at St. James's church, and I'll 
bear a bob, d — n me." 

** Fie upon it ! gentlemen, fie upon it !" said a Mar, who came 
up : " do you think there is any wit and humour in this ribaldry ; 
or, if there were, would it make any atonement fox abusing religion 
and virtue ?" 

•* Heyday!" cries one: " this is a friar in good earnest." 

" Whatever I am," said the friar, " I hope at least you are what 
you appear to be. Heaven forbid, for the sake of our posterity, that 
you snould be gentlemen." 

" Jack," cries one, " let us toss the friar in a blanket." 

«• Me in a blanket ?" said the friar : " by the dignity of man, I 
will twist the neck of every one of you as sure as ever the neck of 
a dunghill cock was twisted." At which words he pulled off' his 
mask, and the tremendous majesty of Colonel Bath appeared, from 
which the bucks tted away as fast as the Trojans heretofore from 
the face of Achilles. The colonel did not think it worth while to 
pursue any other of them except him who had the letter in his hand, 
\« nich the colonel desired to see, and the other delivered, saying it 
was very much at his service. 

The colonel, being possessed of the letter, retired as privately as 
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he oould, in order to give it a careful perusal ; for, badly as it had 
been rnad by the orator, there were some passages in it which had 
pleased the colonel. He had just got through it, when Booth passed 
oy him; upon which, the colonel called to him, and, delivering him 
the letter, bid him put it in his pocket, and read it at his leisure. 
He made many encomiums upon it, and told Booth it would be of 
service to him, and was proper for all voung men to read. 

Booth had not yet seen his wife ; out as he concluded she was 
safe with Mrs. James, he was not uneasy. He had been prevented 
searching farther after her bv the lady in the blue domino, who 
had joined him again. Booth had now made these discoyeries : 
that the lady was pretty well acquainted with him ; that she was 
a woman of fashion ; and that she had a particular regard for him. 
But, though he was a gay man, he was in reality so fond of his 
Amelia, that he thought of no other woman ; wherefore, though 
not absolutely a Josepo, as we have already seen, yet could he not 
be guiltv of premeditated inconstancy. He was indeed so very 
cola ana insensible to the hints whidi were given him, that the 
lad^ began to complain of his dulness. When the shepherdess 
again came up, and heard this accusation against him, she confirmed 
it, saying, '* I do assure you, madam, he is the dullest fellow in 
the world. Indeed, I should almost take you for his wife, by find- 
ing you a second time with him ; for I do assure you the gentleman 
very seldom keeps any other company." — "Are you so well 
acquainted with him?** said the domino. "I have had that 
honour longer than your ladyship, I believe," answered the 
shepherdess. " Possibly you may, madam," cries the domino ; " but 
I wish you would not interrupt us at present, for we have some 
business together.'* — " I believe, madam, answered the shepherdess, 
" my business with the gentleman is alto^^ether as important as 
yours ; and therefore your ladyship may withdraw if you please.*' 
— ** My dear ladies," cries Booth, " I beg you will not quarrel 
about me." — •* Not at all,** answered the domino : " since you are 
so indifferent, I resign my pretensions with all my heart. If you- 
had not been the dullest fellow upon earth, I am convinced you 
must have discovered me." She then went off, muttering to her- 
self, that she was satisfied the shepherdess was some wretched 
creature whom nobody knew. 

The shepherdess overheard the sarcasm, and answered it, bv 
asking Booth what contemptible wretch he had picked up. * * Indeed, 
madam," said he, "you know as much of her as I do : she is a 
masquerade acquaintance like yourself." — " Like me ?" repeated 
she. " Do you think, if this had been our first acquaintance, I 
should have wasted so much time with you as I have ? For your 
part, indeed, I believe a woman will yet very little advantage by 
iier having been formerly intimate with you." — ** I do not know, 
madam," said Booth, "that I deserve that character, any more 
than I know the person that now gives it me." — " And you have 
the assurance, then," said she, in her own voice, " to affect not to 
remember me ?" — " I think," cries Booth, " I have heard that 
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voice before ; but, upon my soul, I do not recollect it." — ** Do you 
recollect," said she, "no woman that you have used with the 
highest barbarity, — I will not say ingratitude ?"— "No, upon my 
honour," answered Booth. "Mention not honour," said she, 
" thou wretch ; for, hardened as thou art, I could show thee a face, 
that, in spite of thy consummate impudence, would confound thee 
with shame and horror. Dost thou not yet know me ?" — " I do, 
madam, indeed," answered Booth ; " and I confess, that, of all 
women in the world, you have the most reason for what you said." 

Here a long dialogue ensued between the gentleman and the 
lady, whom, I suppose, I need not mention to have been Miss 
Matthews ; but, as it consisted chiefly of violent upbraidings on 
her side, and excuses on his, I despair of makins: it entertaining to 
the reader ; and shall therefore return to the colonel, who, having 
searched all the rooms with the utmost diligence, without finding 
the woman he looked for, began to suspect that he had before flxed 
on the right person, and that Amelia had denied herself to him, 
being pleased with her paramour, whom he had discovered to be 
the noble peer. 

He resolved, therefore, as he could have no sport himself, to spoil 
that of oilers : accordingly, he found out Booth, and asked him 
again, what was become of both their wives; for that he had 
searched all over the rooms, and could find neither of them. 

Booth was now a little alarmed at this account ; and, parting 
with Miss Matthews, went along with the colonel in search of his 
wife. As for Miss Matthews, he had at length pacified her with a 
promise to make her a visit ; which promise she extorted from 
nim, swearing bitterly, in the most solemn manner, unless he made 
it to her, she would expose both him and herself at the masquerade. 

As he knew the violence of the lady's passions, and to what 
heights they were capable of rising, he was obliged to come into 
these terms ; for he had, I am convinced, no fear upon earth equal 
to that of Amelia's knowing what it was in the power of Miss Mat- 
thews to communicate to her, and which to conceal from her he 
had already undergone so much uneasiness. 

The colonel led Booth directly to the place where he had seen 
the peer and Amelia (such he was now well convinced she was) 
sitting together. Booth no sooner saw her, than he said to the 
colonel, " Sure, that is my wife in conversation with that mask !" 
— "I took her for your lady myself," said the colonel; "but I 

found I was mistaken. Hark'ee, that is my lord , and I have 

seen that very lady with him all this night.' 

This conversation passed at a little distance, and out of the hear- 
ing of the supposed Amelia ; when Booth, looking: steadfastly at 
the lady, declared, with an oath, that he was positive the colonel 
was in the right. She then beckoned to him with her fan ; upon 
which, he went directly to her ; and she asked him to go home, 
which he very readily consented to. The peer then walked off'; 
the colonel went in pursuit of his wife, or oi some other woman ; 
and Booth and his lady repaired in two chairs to their lodgings. 
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Chap. III.— ConsequenceB of the masqaenule, not nncommon nor sorptising. 

The lady, gettini? first out of her chair, ran hastily up into the 
nursery to the children ; for such was Amelia's constant method at 
her return home, at whatever hour. Booth then walked into the 
dining-room, where he had not heen long, hefore Amelia came 
down to him, and, with a most cheerful countenance, said, ** My 
dear, I fancy we have neither of us supped : shall I go down, and 
see whether there is any cold meat in the house }** 

"For yourself, if you please," answered Booth; "hut I shall 
eat nothing." 

" How, my dear ?" said Amelia. '* I hope you have not lost 
your appetite at the masquerade." For supper was a meal at 
which he generally ate very heartily. 

" I know not well what I have lost," said Booth : " I find tny- 
self disordered : my head aches. I know not what is the matter 
with me." 

" Indeed, my dear, you frighten me,** said Amelia : " you look 
indeed disordered. I wish the masquerade had heen far enough, 
hefore you had gone thither." 

** Would to heaven it had !" cries Booth ; " hut that is over now. 
But pray, Amelia, answer me one question : who was that gentle- 
man with you, when I came up to you ?" 

" The gentleman, my dear ! said Amelia, " what gentleman V* 

"The gentleman, the noble, when I came up: sure I speak 
plain." 

" Upon my word, my dear, 1 don't understand you," answered 
she : " I did not know one person at the masquerade." 

" How !" said he, " what ! spend the whole evening with a mask 
without knowing him ?" 

" Why, my dear," said she, " you know we were not together." 

" I know we were not," said he ; " but what is that to the pur- 
pose ? sure you answer me strangely. I know we were not together ; 
and therefore I ask you whom you were with ?" 

" Nay, but, my dear," said she, " can I tell people in masks ?" 

" I say again, madam," said he, " would you converse two hours 
or more witii a mask whom you did not know ?" 

" Indeed, child," says she, " I know nothing of the methods of 
a masquerade ; for I never was at one in my life." 

" I wish to heaven you had not heen at this," cries Booth. " Nay, 
you will wish so yourself, if you tell me truth. What have I said ? 
do I, can I suspect you of not speaking truth ? Since you are 
ignorant then, 1 will inform you : the man you have conversed 
with was no other than lord " 

" And is that the reason," said she, ** you wish I had not been 
there?" 

" And is not that reason," answered he, " sufficient ? Is he not 
the last man upon earth with whom I would have you converse }*' 
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" So you really wish, then, that I had not been at the mas- 
querade ?" 

** I do," cried he, " from my soul." 

" So may I ever be able," cried she, " to indulge you in every, 
wish as in this ! I was not there." 

•* Do not trifle, Amelia," cried he : " you would not jest with 
me, if you knew the situation of my mina." 

" Indeed, I do not jest with you, ' said she. " Upon my honour, 
I was not there. Forgive me this first deceit I ever practised, and 
indeed it shall be the last ; for I have paid severely for this by the. 
uneasiness it has given me." She then revealed the whole secret, 
which was this : — 

I think it has been already mentioned, in some part of this his- 
tory, that Amelia and Mrs. Atkinson were exactly of the same 
make and stature, and that there was likewise a very near resem- 
blance between their voices. When Mrs. Atkinson, therefore, 
found that Amelia was so extremely averse to the masquerade, she 
proposed to go thither in her stead, and to pass upon Booth for his 
own wife. 

This was afterwards very easily executed ; for, when they left 
Booth's lodgings, Amelia, who went last to her chair, ran back to 
fetch her mask, as she pretended, which she had purposely left 
behind. She then whipped off her domino, and threw it over Mrs. 
Atkinson, who stood ready to receive it, and ran immediately down 
stairs ; and, stepping into Amelia's chair, proceeded with tne rest 
to the masquerade. 

As her stature exactly suited that of Amelia, she had very little 
difficulty to carry on the imposition ; for, besides the natural 
resemblance of their voices, and the opportunity of speaking in a 
feigned one, she had scarce an intercourse of six words with Booth 
during the whole time ; for the moment they got into the crowd, 
she took the first opportunity of slipping from him ; and he, as the 
reader may remember, being seized by other women, and con- 
cluding his wife to be safe with Mrs. James, was very well 
satisfied, till the colonel set him upon the search, as we have seen 
before. 

Mrs. Atkinson, the moment she came home, ran up stairs to the 
nursery, where she found Amelia, and told her, in haste, that she 
might very easily carry on the deceit with her husband ; for that 
^e might tell him what she pleased to invent, as they had not 
been a minute together during the whole evening. 

Booth was no sooner satistied that his wife had not been from 
home that evening, than he fell into raptures with her, gave her a 
thousand tender caresses, blamed his own judgment, acknowledged 
the goodness of hers, ana vowed never to oppose her will more in 
any one instance during his life. 

Mrs. Atkinson, who was still in the nursery with her masquerade 
dress, was then suminoned down stairs ; and when Booth saw her, 
and heard her si>eak in a mimic tone, he declared he was not sur-^ 
prised at his having been imposed upon ; for that if tiiey were both 
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in the same disguise, be should scarce be able to discover the dif- 
ference between them. 

They then sat down to half an hour's cheerful conversation ; 
after which they retired all in the most perfect good humour. 



Chaf. IY.— CoueqaenoesofthemMqaerade. 

When Booth rose in the morning, he found in his pocket that letter 
which had been delivered to him by Colonel Bath, which, had not 
chance brought to his remembrance, he might possibly have never 
recollected. 

He had now, however, the cnriosity to open the letter, and begin- 
ning to read it, the matter of it drew him on, till he perused the 
whole ; for, notwithstanding the contempt cast upon it by those 
learned critics, the bucks, neither the subject, nor the manner in 
which it was treated, was altogether contem]3tible. 

But there was still another motive which induced Booth to read 
the whole letter ; and this was, that he presently thought he knew 
the hand. He did, indeed, immediately conclude it was Doctor 
Harrison's, for the doctor wrot« a very remarkable one ; and this 
letter contained all the particularities of the doctor's character. 

He had just finished a second reading of this letter, when the 
doctor himself entered the room. The good man was impatient 
to know the success of Amelia's statagem ; for he bore towards 
her all that love which esteem can create in a good mind, without 
the assistance of those selfish considerations, m>m which the love 
of wives and children mav be ordinarily deduced ; the latter of 
which, Nature, by very subtle and refined reasoning, suggests to 
us to be part of our. dear selves ; and the former, as long as ther 
remain the objects of our liking, that same Nature is furnished with 
very plain and fertile arguments to recommend to our affections. 
But to raise that afiection in the human breast, which the doctor 
had for Amelia, Nature is forced to use a kind of logic, which is no 
more understood by a bad man, than Sir Isaac Newton's doctrine 
of colours is by one bom blind : and yet, in reality, it contains 
nothing more abstruse than this ; that an injury is the object of 
anger, danger of fear, and praise of vanity ; for in the same simple 
manner it may be asserted, that goodness is the object of love. 

The doctor inquired immediately for his child, for so he often 
called Amelia : Booth answered, that he had left her asleep, for 
that she had had but a restless night. " I hope she is not dis- 
ordered by the masquerade," cries tibe doctor. Booth answered, he 
believed she would be very well when she waked. ** I fancy," 
said he, "her gentle spirits were a little too much fluttered kst 
night: that is ul." 

" I hope, then," said the doctor, " yon will never more insist on 
her going to such places, but know your own happiness in having 
a wife that has the discretion to avoid those places; which, thougn. 
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perhaps they mav not be as some represent them, such brothels of 
vice and debauonery, as would impeach the character of every 
virtuous woman who was seen at them, are certainly, however, 
scenes of riot, disorder, and intemperance, very improper to be 
frequented by a chaste and sober Christian matron." 

fiooth declared, that he was very sensible of his error ; and that 
80 far from solicitiufp his wife to go to another masquerade, he did 
not intend ever to go thither any more himself. 

The doctor highly approved the resolution; and then Booth 
said^ " And I thank you, my dear Mend, as well as my wife's dis- 
cretion, that she was not at the masquerade last night." He then 
related to the doctor the discovery of the plot ; and the good man 
was greatly i^leased with the success of the stratagem, and that 
Booth took it in such good part. 

" But, sir," sajrs Booth, *' I had a letter given me by a noble 
colonel there, which is written in a hand so verv like yours, that 
I could almost swear to it. Nor is the style, as far as I can guess, 
unlike your own : here it is, sir. Do you own the letter, doctor, or 
do you not ?" 

The doctor took the letter, and, having looked at it a moment, 
said—" And did the colonel himself mve you this letter ?" 
** The colonel himself," answered Booth. 

" Why, then," cries the doctor, " he is surely the most impudent 
fellow that the world ever produced. What, aid he deliver it with 
an air of triumph ?" 

" He delivered it me with air enough," cries Booth, "after his own 
manner, and bid me read it for my edification. To say the truth, 
I am a little surprised that he should single me out of all mankind 
to deliver tiie letter to : J do not think 1 deserve the character of 
such a husband. It is well I am not so very forward to take an 
affiront as some folks." 

" I am glad to see you are not," said the doctor ; " and your 
behaviour in this affair becomes both the man of sense and the 
Christian ; for, it would be surely the greatest folly, as well as the 
most daring impiety, to risk your own life for the impertinence 
of a fool. As long as you are assured of the virtue of your own 
wife, it is wisdom in you to despise the efforts of such a wretch. 
Not, indeed, that your wife accuses him of any downright attack, 
though she has observed enough in his behaviour to give offence to 
her delicacy." 

*' You astonish me, doctor/' said Booth. " What can you mean ! 
my wife dislike his behaviour ! Has the colonel ever offended 
her?" 

" I do not say he has ever offended her by any open declarations ; 
nor has he done anything, which, according to the most romantio 
notion of honour, you can or ou^ht to resent : but there is some- 
thing extremely nice in the chastity of a truly virtuous woman." 

" And has my wife really complained of anything of that kind in 
the colonel }" 
" Look ye, young gentleman," cries the doctor, " I will have no 
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quarreling; I find I have made eome mistake, and therefore, I 
insist upon it. by all the rights oi' friendship, that you give me 
your word of honour you will not quarrel witu the colonel on this 
account" 
" I do with all my heart," said Booth ; " for, if I did not knov 

four character, I should absolutely think you was jesting with. me. 
do not think you have mistaken my wife, but I am sme she has 
mistaken the colonel ; and has miBOonstrued some over-strained 
point of gallantry, something of the Quixote kind, into a design 
against her chastity : but I have that opinion of the colonel, that 
I nope you will not oe offended, when I declare, I know not which, 
of you two I should be the sooner jealous of." 

" I would by no means have you jealous of any one," cries the 
doctor ; '* for I think my child's virtue may be firmly relied on ; 
but I am convinced she would not have said what she did to me 
without a cause ; nor should I, without such a conviction* have- 
written that letter to the colonel, as I own to you I did. However* 
nothing I say has yet passed, which, even in the opinion of false 
honour, you are at liberty to resent ; but as to declining any great 
intimacy, if you will take my advice, I think that wouQ. be 
prudent." 

" You will pardon me, my dearest Mend," said Booth : " but I 
have reallv such an opinion of the colonel, that I would pawn my 
life upon his honour ; and as for women, I do not believe he ever 
had an attachment to any." 

" Be it so," said the doctor. '* I have only two things to insist 
on : the first is, that if ever you change your opinion,, this letter 
may not be the subject of any quarreling or fighting ; the other is, 
that you never mention a word of this to your wife. By the latter, 
I shall see whether you can keep a secret ; and if it is no otherwise 
material, it will be a wholesome exercise to your mind ; for the 
practice of any virtue is a kind of mental exercise, and serves to 
maintain the health and vigour of the soul." 

'* I faithfully promise both," cries Booth. And now the break- 
fast entered the room, as did soon after Amelia and Mrs. Atkinson. 

The conversation ran chiefiy on the masquerade, and Mrs. Atkinp> 
son gave an account of several adventures there ; but, whether she- 
told the whole truth with regard to herself, I will not determine ; 
lor certain it is, she never once mentioned the name of the noble 
peer. Amongst the rest, she said, there was a young fellow that 
nad preached a sermon there upon a stool, in praise of adultery, 
she believed ; for she could not get near enough to hear the par* 
ticulars. 

During that transaction. Booth had been enga^d with the blae 
domino in another room, so that he knew nothing of it ; so that 
what Mrs. Atkinson had now said only brought to his mind the 
doctor's letter to Colonel Bath, for to him he supposed it was 
written ; and the idea of the colonel being a lover to .^cJia struck 
liim in so ridiculous a light, that it threw him into a violent fit of 
laughter. 
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The doctor, wbo, from the natural jealousy of an author, imputed 
the agritation of Booth's muscles to his own sermon or letter on 
that subject, was a little offended, and said gravely, " I should be 
glad to KDOw the reason of this immoderate mirth. Is adultery a 
matter of jest in your opinion?" 

** Far otherwise," answered Booth : " but how is it possible to 
refrain from laughter at the idea of a fellow preaching a sermon 
in favour of it at such a place ?" 

"I am very sorry,*' cries the doctor, " to find the age is grown 
to so scandalous a degree of licentiousness, that we have thrown off 
not only virtue, but decency. How abandoned must be the man- 
ners of any nation, where such insults upon religion and morality 
can be committed with impunity I No man is fonder of true wit 
and humour than myself ; but, to profane sacred things with jest 
and scoffing, is a sure sign of a weak and a wicked mind. It is 
the very vice which Homer attacks in the odious character of 
Thersites. The ladies must excuse my repeating the passage to 
you, as I know you have Greek enough to understand it : — 

"Oc p tiria ^oetrlv ycriv dKOfffid re ^oXX<i re jf^if, 
Mdif/ drdp ov Kard Kdirfiov kptZ^fievai PatriXtvtriv, 
'AXK' ^f Ti ol litrairo yekoKov 'Apyiioitriv 
'£/i/iCi/at. ^ 

And immediately adds — 

aiffxcoToc Sk dvijp vv6 'iXiov ijXBt, ■ 

Horace again describes such a rascal :— 

aolatoB 

Qui capiat riauB hominiim, famatngne dicacii ; » 

And says of him, — 

Hio oiger eat ; hnno tn, Bomane, caveto."* 

" 0, charming Homer !" said Mrs. Atkinson : "how much above 
all other writers!" 

'* I ask your pardon, madam," said the doctor : " I forgot you 
was a scholar ; but, indeed, I did not know you understood Ghreek 
as well as Latin." 

" I do not pretend," said she, "to be a critic in the Greek ; but, 
I think, I am able to read a litue of Homer, at least with the help 
of looking now and then into the Latin." 

1 Thus pan^hraaed bv Mr. Pope : — 

Awed by no ahaxne, bj no respect oontroU'd, 
In Bcandal baqr, in reproaches bold : 



busy, in reproaches bold : 
rnuiioe,i 

sffreatestsoo 

* Who triyial Dorsts of laughter strives to raise. 



With witty mauoe, stndioaa to defiune ; 
Boom all his joy, and lauffhter all his 
* He was the sreateat sooondm in the whole annj. 



And oonrts of prating petulance the praise. — ^Fbavcib. 
* Thia man is blaick j do thou, O Boman I ahnn thia mail. 

X 
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"Pray, madam/' said the doctor, " how do you like this passage 
in the speech of Hector to Andromache } — 

f /C oIkov lovtra rd eavrrjc ^pya c^/iiCe, 

*l<rT6v T r;Xacarf|v re, koX iifi^irikoun rsXcvf 
"Epyov iwoix^vBai,^ 

Or how do you like the character of Hippodamia, who, by bein}? 
the prettiest girl, and best workwoman of her age, got one of the 
best husbands in all Troy i I think, indeed, Homer enumerates 
her discretion with her other qualifications ; but I do not remember 
he gives us one character of a woman of learning. Don't you con- 
ceive this to be a great omission in that charming noet ? However, 
JuvcDal makes you amends, for he talks very abundantly of the 
learning of the Koman ladies in his time." 

'* Ton are a provoking man, doctor," said Mrs. Atkinson ; " where 
is the harm in a woman's having learnins^ as well as a man ?" 

" Let me ask you another question," said the doctor : "where is 
the harm in a man's being a fine performer with a needle as well 
as a womaD ? And yet, answer me honestly : would you greatly 
choose to marry a man with a thimble upon his finger ? Would 
you, in earnest, think a needle became l^e hand of your husband 
as well as a halberd }'* 

"As to war, I am with you," said she : " Homer himself, I well 
remember, makes Hector tell his wife that warlike works — what is 
the Greek word ? — PoUemy — something— belonged to men only ; 
and I readily agree to it. 1 hate a masculine woman, an Amazon, 
as much as you can do ; but what is there masculine in learning ?" 

"Nothing so masculine, take my word for it. As for your 
PoUemy, I look upon it to be the true characteristic of a devil : so 
Homer everywhere characterises Mars." 

"Indeed, mv dear," cries the serjeant, "you had better not 
dispute with tne doctor : for, upon my word, he will be too hard 
for you." 

" Nay, I beg you will not interfere," cries Mrs. Atkinson : " I 
am sure you can be no judge in these matters." 

At which the doctor and Booth burst into a loud laugh ; and 
Amelia, though fearful of giving her Mend offence, could not for- 
bear a gentle smile. 

"You may laugh, gentlemen, if you please," said Mrs. Atkinson ; 
" but, I thank Heaven, I have married a man who is not jealous 
of my understanding. I should have been the most miserable 
woman upon earth with a starched pedant, who was possessed of 
that nonsensical opinion that the difference of sexes causes any dif- 
ference in the mind. Why don't you honestly avow the Turkish 
notion, that women have no souls ? for you say the same thing in 



" Indeed, my dear," cries the serjeant> greatly concerned to see 
his wife so angry, *'you have mistaken the doctor." 

^ Oo home, and mind your own boaineM : foUow yonr epinning, and keep your 
maida to their work. 
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" I beg, my dear," cried she, " you will say nothing: upon these 
subjects : I hope you at least do not despise my understanding." 

"I assure you, I do not," said the Serjeant; "and I hopejou 
will never despise mine ; for a man may have some understanding, 
I hope, without learning." 

Mrs. Atkinson reddened extremely at these words ; and the 
doctor, fearing he had ^ne too far, began to soften matters, in 
which Amelia assisted lum. By these means, the storm rising in 
Mrs. Atkinson before, was in some measure laid, at least suspended, 
from bursting at present; but it fell afterwards upon the poor 
seijeant's head in a torrent, who had learned perhaps one maxim 
from his trade^ that a cannon-ball always does mischief in proi>or- 
tion to the resistance it meets with, and that nothing so effectually 
deadens its force as a woolpack. The serjeant, therefore, bore all 
with patience ; and the idea of a woolpack, perhaps, bringing that 
of a feather-bed into his head, he at last not only quieted his wife, 
but she cried out, with great sincerity, " Well, my dear, I will say 
one thin^ for you : that I believe from my soul, though you have 
no learning, you have the best understanding of any man upon 
earth ; and I must own I think the latter far the more profitaole 
of the two." 

Far different was the idea she entertained of the doctor, whom, 
from this dav, she considered as a conceited pedant ; nor could all 
Amelia's endeavours ever alter her sentiments. 

The doctor now took his leave of Booth and his wife for a week, 
he intending to set out within an hour or two with his old friend, 
witii whom our readers were a little acquainted at the latter end of 
the ninth book, and of whom, perhaps, they did not then conceive 
the most favourable opinion. 

Nay, I am aware, that the esteem which some readers before had 
for the doctor may be here lessened ; since he mav appear to have 
been too easy a dupe to the gross flattery of the old gentleman. If 
there be any such critics, we are heartily sorry, as well for l^em as 
for the doctor ; but it is our business to discharge the part of a 
faithful historian, and to describe human nature as it is, not as we 
would wish it to be. 



Chap. Y.— In which Colonel Bath appeut in great s^oxy. 

That afternoon, as Booth was walking in the Park, he met with 
Colonel Bath, who presently asked him for the letter which he had 
given him the night before; upon which Booth immediately 
returned it. 

" Don't 70U think," cries Bath, " it is written with great dignity 
of expression, and emphasis of— of— of judgment?" 

"I am surprised, though," cries Booth, '*that anyone should 
write such a letter to you, colonel." 

'* To me }" aaid Bath. " What do you mean, sir ? I hope you 
X 2 
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don't imagine any man durst write snch a letter to me ? d— n me, 
if I knew a man who thought me capable of debauching my friend's 
wife, I would d— n me *' 

** I believe, indeed, sir,'* cries Booth, " that no man living dares 
put his name to such a letter; but vou see it is anonymous." 

" I don't know what ^ou mean by ominous," cries the colonel ; 
" but blast my reputation, if I had received such a letter, if I 
would not have searched the world to have found the writer. D — ^n 
me, I would have gone to the East Indies to have pulled off his 
nose." 

"He would, indeed, have deserved it," cried Booth. "But, 
prav, sir, how came you by it }*' 

*U took it," said the colonel, " from a set of idle young rascals, 
one of whom was reading it out aloud upon a stool ; while the rest 
were attempting to make a jest, not oniv of the letter, but of all 
decency, virtue, and religion ; — a set of fellows that you must have 
seen or heard of about town, that are, d— n me, a oisgrace to the 
dignity of manhood ; puppies, that mistake noise anclimpudence, 
rudeness and profaneness, for wit. If the drummers of my com- 
pany had not more understanding than twenty such fellows, I'd 
nave them both whipped out of the regiment." 

'* So then, you do not know the person to whom it was written r" 
said Booth. 

"Lieutenant," cries the colonel, "vour question deserves no 
answer. I ought to take time to consiaer whether I ought not to 
resent the supposition. Do you think, sir, I am acquainted with a 
rascal ?" 

"I do not suppose, colonel," cries Booth, "that you would 
willingly cultivate an intimacy with such a person ; but a man 
must have good luck, who has any acquaintance, if there are not 
some rascals among them." 

" I am not offended with you, child," says the colonel : " I know 
you did not intend to offend me." 

"No man, I believe, dares intend it," said Booth. 

/* I believe so too," said the colonel ; " d— n me, I know it. But 
you know, child, how tender I am on this subject. If I had been 
ever married myself, I should have cleft the man's skull who dared 
look wantonly at my wife." 

"It is certainly the most cruel of all injuries," said Booth. 
" How finely does Shakspeare express it in his Othello ! 

But there, where I had treasured up mj 8onl." 

"That Shakspeare," cries the colonel, "was a fine fellow; he 
was a very pretty poet indeed. Was it not Shakspeare that wrote 
the play about Hotspur ? You must remember these lines ; I got 
them almost b^r heart at the playhouse ; for I never missed that 
play whenever it was acted, if I was in town : — 

By Heaven, it was an easy leap, 

To -plvufk bright honour into the full moon. 

Or driye into the bottomless deep. 
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And — and— faith, I have almost forgotten them ; hut I know it is 
something about saving your honour from drowning — 0, it is very 
fine. I say, d — n me, the man that wrote those lines was the 
greatest poet the world ever produced. There is dignity of expres- 
sion and dignity of thinking, d — n me." 

Booth assented to the colonel's criticism, and then cried, "I wish, 
colonel, you would be so kind as to give me that letter." The ooloael 
answered, if he had any particular use for it, he would give it him 
with all his heart, and presently delivered it ; and soon afterwards 
they parted. 

Several passages now struck all at once upon Booth's mind, which 
gave him great uneasiness. He became confident now that he had 
mistaken one colonel for another ; and though he could not account 
for the letter's getting into those hands from whom Bath had taken 
it (indeed James had dropped it out of his pocket), yet a thousand 
circumstances left him no room to doubt the identity of the person, 
who was a man much more liable to raise the suspicion of a husband 
than honest Bath, who would, at any time, have rather fought with 
a man than lain with a woman. 

The whole behaviour of Amelia now rushed upon his memory. 
Her resolution not to take up her residence at the colonel's house, 
her backwardness even to dine there, her unwillingness to go to the 
masquerade, many of her un&:uarded expressions, and some, where 
she had been more guarded, all joined together to raise such an idea 
in Mr. Booth, that tie had almost taken a resolution to go and out 
the colonel to pieces in his own house. Cooler thoughts, however, 
suggested themselves to him in time. He recollected the promise 
he had so solemnly made to the doctor ; he considered, moreover, 
that he was ^et in the dark as to the extent of the colonel's guilt. 
Having nothing therefore to fear from it, he contented himself to 
postpone a resentment, which he nevertheless resolved to take 
of the colonel hereafter, if he found he was in any degree a 
delinquent. 

The first step he determined to take, was, on the first opportunity, 
to relate to Colonel James the means by which he became possessed 
of the letter, and to read it to him ; on which occasion, he thouarht 
he should easily discern, by the behaviour of the colonel, whether 
he had been suspected, either by Amelia or the doctor, without a 
cause ; but as for his wife, he fully resolved not to reveal the secret 
to her till the doctor's return. 

While Booth was deeply engaged by himself in these medita- 
tions. Captain Trent came up to him, and familiarly slapped him 
on the shoulder. 

They were soon joined by a third gentleman, and presently after- 
wards by a fourth, both acquaintances of Mr. Trent ; and all having 
walked twice the length of the Mall together, it being now past 
nine in the evening, Trent proposed going to the tavern, to which 
the strangers immediately consented; and Booth himself, after some 
resistance, was at length persuaded to comply. 

To the King's Arms then they went, where the bottle went very 
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briskly round till after eleven ; at which time, Trent proposed a 
game at cards, to which proposal likewise Booth's consent was 
obtained, Uiough not without much difficulty ; for though he had 
naturally some inclination to ffaming. and had formerly a little in- 
dulged it, yet he had entirely left it off for many years. 

Booth and his Mend were partners, and had at first some suc- 
cess ; but Fortune, according to her usual conduct, soon shifted 
about, and persecuted Booth with such malice, that in about two 
hours he was stripped of all the gold in his pocket, which amounted 
to twelve guineas, being more than half the cash which he was at 
that time worth. 

How easy it is for a man, who is at all tainted with the itch of 
gaming, to leave off play in such a situation, especially when he is 
ukewise heated with liquor, I leave to the gamesters to determine. 
Certain it is, that Booth had no inclination to desist ; but, on the 
contrary, was so eagerly bent on pla^ng on, that he called his 
friend out of the room, and asked him for ten pieces, which he 
promised punctually to pay the next morning. 

Trent chid him for using so much formality on the occasion. 
" You know," said he, " dear Booth, you may have what money 
you please of me. Here is a twenty-pHOund note at your service ; 
and if you want five times the sum, it is at your service. We will 
never let these fellows go away with our money in this manner ; 
for we have so much the advantage, that if the knowing ones were 
here, they would lay odds of our side." 

But if this was really Mr. Trent's opinion, he was very much 
mistaken ; for the other two honourable gentlemen were not only 
greater masters of the game, and somewhat soberer than poor Booth, 
having, with all the art in tiieir power, evaded the bottle; but they 
had, moreover, another small advantage over their adversaries; 
both of them, by means of some certain private signs, previously 
agreed upon between them, being always acquaintea with the prin- 
cipal cards in each other's hands. It cannot be wondered, therefore, 
that fortune was on the other side ; for, however she may be reported 
to favour fools, she never, I believe, shows them any countenance 
when they en^ge in play with knaves. 

The more Booth lost, the deeper he made his bets : the conse- 
quence of which was, that about two in the morning, besides the 
loss of his own money, he was fifty pounds indebted to Trent ; a 
sum, indeed, which he would not have borrowed, had not the other, 
like a very generous friend, nushed it upon him. 

Trent's pockets became at last dry by means of these loans. His 
own loss indeed was trifling ; for the stakes of the games were no 
higher than crowns; and betting (as it is called) was that to which 
Booth owed his ruin. The gentlemen therefore, pretty well know- 
ing Booth's circumstances, and being kindly unwilling to win more 
of a man than he was worth, declined playing any longer, nor did 
Booth once ask them to persist ; for he was ashamed of the debt 
which he had already contracted to Trent, and very far from desiring 
to increase it. 



AN UNHAPPY EVENING. 3Z7 

The company then separated. The two victors and Trent went 
off in their chairs to their several houses near Grosvenbr-sqnare ; 
and poor Booth, in a melancholy mood, walked home to his lodg- 
ings. He was, indeed, in such a fit of despair, that it more than 
once came into his head to put an end to his miserable being. 

But, before we introduce him to Amelia, we must do ner the 
justice to relate the manner in which she spent this unhappy even- 
ing. It was about seven when Booth left her to walk in the Park ; 
from this time, till past eight, she was employed with her children, 
in playing with them, in giving them their supper, and in putting 
them to bed. 

When these offices were performed, she employed herself another 
hour in cooking up a little supper for her husband, this being, as 
we have already observed, his favourite meal, as indeed it was 
hers ; and in a most delightful manner they generally passed their 
time at this season, though their fare was very seldom of the sump 
tuous kind. 

It now grew dark, and her hashed mutton was ready for the 
table, but no Booth appeared. 

Having waited therefore for a full hour, she gave him over for 
that evening ; nor was she much alarmed at his absence, as she 
knew he was, in a night or two, to be at the tavern with ^ some 
brother-officers : she concluded therefore that they had met in the 
Park, and had agreed to spend this evening together. 

At ten then she sat down to supper by herself; for Mrs. Atkinson 
was then abroad. And here we cannot help relating a little inci- 
dent, however trivial it may appear to some. Having sat some time 
alone, reflecting on her distressed situation, her spirits grew very 
low ; and she was once or twice going to ring the bell, to send her 
maid for half a pint of white wine, but checked her inclination, in 
order to save the little sum of sixpence ; which she did the more 
resolutely, as she had before refused to gratify her children with 
tarts for their supper, from the same motive : and this self-denial she 
was very probably practising, to save sixpence, while her husband 
was paying a debt of several guineas, incurred by the ace of 
trumps being in the hands of his adversarv. 

Instead therefore of this cordial, she took up one of the excellent 
Farquhar's comedies, and read it half through ; when the clock 
striking twelve, she retired to bed, leaving the maid to sit up for 
her master. She would, indeed, have much more willingly nave 
sat up herself; but the delicacy of her own mind assured her that 
Booth would not thank her fbr the compliment. This is, indeed, a 
method which some wives take of upbraiding their husbands for 
staying abroad till too late an hour, and of engaging them, through 
tenderness and good nature, never to enjoy the company of their 
A*iend8 too long, when they must do this at the expense of their 
wives' rest. 

To bed then she went, but not to sleep. Thrice indeed she told 
the dismal clock, and as often heard the more dismal watchman, 
till her miserable husband found his way home, and stole silently, 
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like a thief, to bed to her ; at which time, pretending then first to 
awaken, she threw her snowy arms around Dim ; thou^^h, perhaps, 
the more witty property of snow, accordiDg to Addison, that is to 
say, its coldness, rather belonged to the poor captain. 



CxAY. YI.— Bead, gamflster, and obserre. 

Booth could not so well disguise the agitations of his miud from 
Amelia, but that she perceived sufficient symptoms to assure her 
that some misfortuue had befallen him. This made her in her turn 
so uneasy, that Booth took notice of it, and after breakfast said, 
'*Sure, my dear Emilv, something has fallen out to vex you." 

Amelia, looking tenderly at him, answered, ** Indeed, my dear, you 
are in the right. I am indeed extremely vexed." — "For Heaven's 
sake," said he, "what is it?" — " Nay, my love," cries she, " that 
yon must answer vourself. Whatever it is which has given you all 
that disturbance tnat you in vain endeavour to conceal from me, 
this it is which causes all my affliction." 

"You guess truly, my sweet," replied Booth: "I am indeed 
tfBicted, and I will not, nay, I cannot conceal the truth from you. 
I have undone myself, Amelis." 

" What have vou done, child ?" said she, in some consternation ; 
"pray, tell me. '■• 

^' I have lost my money at play," answered he. 

" Puffh !" said she, recovering herself, "what signifies the trifle 
you haa in your pocket? Resolve never to play again, and let it 
give you no farther vexation. I warrant you, we will contrive some 
method to repair such a loss." 

" Thou heavenly angel, thou comfort of my soul !" cried Booth, 

tenderly embracing her then, starting a little from her arms, 

and looking with eager fondness in her eyes, he said, " Let me 
survey thee ; art thou really human, or art thou not rather an angel 
in human form? 0, no," cried he, fiyine again into her arms, 
"thou art my dearest woman, my best, my beloved wife !" 

Amelia, having returned all his caresses with equal kindness, 
told him, she haa near eleven guineas in her purse, and asked how 
much she should fetch him. " I would not advise you, Billy, to 
carry too much in your pocket, for fear it should be a temptation 
to you to return to gaming, in order to retrieve your past losses. 
Let me beg you, on all accounts, never to think more, if possible, 
on the trifle you have lost, any more than if you had never pos- 
sessed it." 

Booth promised her faithfully he never would, and refused to 
take any of the money. He then hesitated a moment, and cried — 
**, You say, my dear, you have eleven guineas : you have a diamond 
ring likewise, which was your grandmother's ; I believe that it is 
worth twenty pounds ; and your own and the child's watch are 
worth as much more." 
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" I believe they would sell for as much," cried Amelia ; " for a 
pawnbroker of Mrs. Atkinson's acquaintance offered to lend me 
thirty-five pounds upon them, when you was in your last distress. 
But why are you computing: their value now ?" 

**I was only oonsiaering/' answered he, "how much we could 
raise in any case of exigency." 

**I have computed it myself," said she ; "and I believe all we 
have in the worla, besides our bare necessary apparel, would produce 
about sixty pounds : and suppose, my dear," said she, " while we 
have that little sum, we should think of employing it some way or 
^other, to procure some small subsistence for ourselves and our 
family. As for your dependence on the colonel's friendship, it is all 
vain, 1 am afraid, and lallacious : nor do I see any hopes you have 
from any other quarter, of providing for yourself a^ain m the army : 
and though the sum which is now m your power is very small, yet 
we may possibly contrive with it to put ourselves^ into some mean 
way of livelihood. I have a heart, my Billy, which is capable of 
undergoing anything for your sake ; and I hope my hands are as 
able to work as those which have been more inured to it. But think, 
my dear, think what must be our wretched condition, when the 
very little we now have is all mouldered away, as it will soon be in 
this town." 

When poor Booth heard this, and reflected that the time which 
Amelia foresaw was already arrived, for that he had already lost 
every farthing they were worth, it touched him to the quick : he 
turned pale, gnashed his teeth, and cried out, " Damnation! this is 
too much to bear." 

Amelia was thrown into the utmost consternation by this beha- 
viour ; and, with great terror in her countenance, cried out, "Good 
Heavens ! my dear love, what is the reason of this agony ?" 

" Ask me no questions," cried he, " unless you would drive me 
to madness." 

" My Billy ! my love !" said she, " what can be the meaning of 
this ? I beg you will deal openly with me, and tell me all your griew. ' ' 

" Have you dealt fairly with me, Amelia ?" said he. 

" Yes, surely," said she ; "Heaven is my witness, how fairly." 

" Nay, do not call Heaven," cried he, " to witness a falsehood. 
You have not dealt openly with me, Amelia. You have concealed 
secrets from me ; secrets, which I ought to have known, and which, 
if I had known, it had been better for us both." 

" You astonish me as much as you shock me," cried she: "What 
falsehood, what treachery have 1 been guilty of?" 

" You tell me," said he, " that I can have no reliance on James ; 
why did not you tell me so before ?" 

" I call Heaven again," said she, " to witness, nay, I appeal to 
yourself for the truth of it, I have often told you so. I have told 
^ou I dislike the man, notwithstanding the many favours he had 
one you. I desired you not to have too absolute a reliance upon 
him. I own I had once an extreme good opinion of him, but I 
changed it, and I acquainted you that 1 had so " 
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"But not," cries he, "with the reasons why you had changed 
it." 

" I was really afraid, my dear," said she, " of going too far. I 
knew the obligations you had to him ; and if I suspected that he 
acted rather from vanity than true friendship " 

" Vanity !" cries he ; " take care, Amelia : you know his motiye 
to be much worse than vanity ; a motive, which, if he had piled 
obligations on me till they had reached the skies, would tumble all 

down into hell. It is in vain to conceal it longer ^I know all 

your confidant has told me all." 

" Nay, then," cries she, " on my knees I entreat you to be pacified, 
and hear me out. It was, my dear, for you, my dread of your 
jealous honour, and the fatal consequences. ' 

" Is not Amelia, then," cried he, " equally jealous of my honour ? 
Would she, from a weak tenderness for my person, go privately 
about to betray, to undermine the most invaluable treasure of my 
soul } Would she have me pointed at as the credulous dupe, the 
easy fool, the tame, the kind cuckold of a rascal, with whom I con- 
versed as a friend ?" 

" Indeed, you injure me," said Amelia ? " Heaven forbid I should 
have the trial ; but I think I could sacrifice all I hold most dear, 
to preserve your honour. I think I have shown I can. But I will 
— when you are cool, I will— satisfy you I have done nothing you 
ought to blame." 

" I am cool then," cries he ? "I will with the greatest coolness 
hear you. * But do not think, Amelia, I have the least jealousy, the 
least suspicion, the least doubt of your honour. It is your want of 
confidence in me alone which I blame." 

"When you are calm," cried she, "I will speak, and not 
before." 

He assured her he was calm, and then she said, — ** You have 
justified my conduct by your present passion, in concealing from 
you my suspicions ; for they were no more, nay, it is possible they 
were unjust ; for since the aoctor, in betraying the secret to you, 
has so far falsified my opinion of him, why may I not be as well 
deceived in my opinion of the colonel? since it was only formed on 
some particulars in his behaviour which I disliked : for, upon my 
honour, he never spoke a word to me, nor has ever been guilty of 
any direct action which I could blame." She then went on, and 
related most of the circumstances which she had mentioned to the 
doctor, omitting one or two of the strongest, and giving such a turn 
to the rest, that, if Booth had not had some of Othello's blood in 
him, his wife would have almost appeared a prude in his eyes. 
Even he, however, was pretty well pacified by tnis narrative, and 
said, he was glad to find a possibility of the coloners innocence ; 
but that he greatiy commended the prudence of his wife, 
and only wished she would, for the future, make him her only 
confidant. 

Amelia, upon that, expressed some bitterness against the doctor 
for breaking his trust ; when Booth, in his excuse, related all tiie 
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cirotunstances of the letter, and. plainly conTinced her that the 
secret had dropped by mere accident from the mouth of the doctor. 
Thus the husband and wife became again reconciled ; and poor 
Amelia generously forgaye a passion, of which the sagacious reader 
is better acquainted with the real cause, than was that unhappy 
lady. 



Chaf. Vn.— In which Booth reoeives a riut from Captain Trent. 

"When Booth grew perfectly cool, and began to reflect that he had 
broken his word to the doctor, in having made the discovery to his 
wife, which we have seen in the last chapter, that thought gave him 
great uneasiness ; and now, to comfort nim. Captain Trent came to 
make him a visit. 

This was, indeed, almost the last man in the world whose com- 
pany he wished for ; for he was the only man he was ashamed to see, 
for a reason well known to gamesters ; among whom the most dis- 
honourable of all things is not to pay a debt, contracted at the gaming- 
table, the next day, or the next time at least that. you see the party. 

Booth made no doubt but that Trent was come on purpose to re- 
ceive this debt : the latter had been therefore scarce a minute in 
the room, before Booth began, in an awkward manner, to apologize ; 
but Trent immediately stopped his mouth, and said, "I do not 
want ^e money, Mr. Booth, and you may pay it whenever you are 
able ; and if you are never able, I assure you I will never ask you 
for it." 

This generosity raised such a tempest of gratitude in Booth (if I 
may be allowed the expression), that the tears burst from his eyes, 
ana it was some time oefore he could And any utterance for tfiose 
sentiments with which his nund overflowed ; but when he be^an to 
express his thankfulness, Trent immediately stopped him, ana gave 
a sudden turn to their discourse. 

Mrs. Trent had been on a visit to Mrs. Booth on the masquerade 
evening, which visit Mrs. Booth had not yet returned, indeed, 
this was only the second day since she had received it : Trent, 
therefore, now told his friend that he should take it extremely kind 
if he and his lady would waive all ceremony, and sup at their house 
the next evening. Booth hesitated a moment, but' presently said, 
" I am pretty certain my wife is not engaged, and I will undertake 
for her. I am sure she will not refuse anything Mr. Trent can 
ask." And soon after Trent took Booth with him to walk in the 
Park. 

There were few greater lovers of a boftle than Trent ; he soon 
proposed therefore to adjourn to the King's Arms tavern, where 
Booth, though much against his inclination, accompanied him : but 
Trent was very importunate ; and Booth did not tnink himself at 
liberty to refuse such a request to a man from whom he had so 
lately received such obligations. 
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When they came to the tayem, howeTer, Booth recollected the 
omission he had been fruilty of the night before : he wrote a short 
note, therefore, to his wife, acquainting: her that he should not come 
home to supper ; but comforted her with a faithful promise that he 
would on no account enfra^^e himself in gaming. 

The first bottle passed m ordinary conversation ; but when they 
had tapped the second, Booth, on some hints which Trent gave him, 
very fairly laid open to him Ids whole circumstances, and declared 
he almost despaired of mending them. ** My chief relief," said he, 
** was in the interest of Colonel James ; but I have given up those 
hopes." 

'•And very wisely too," said Trent: "I say nothing of the 
colonel's good will : very likely he may be yonr sincere friend ; but 
I do not believe he has the interest he pretends to. He has had too 
many favours in his own family, to ask any more yet awhile. But 
I am mistaken, if you have not a much more powerful friend than 
the colonel ; one who is both able and willing to serve you. I dined 
at his table within these two days, and I never heard kinder nor 
warmer expressions from the mouth of man, than he made use of 
towards you. I make no doubt you know whom I mean." 

*' Upon my honour I do not," answered Booth ; " nor did I guess 
that I had such a friend in the world as you mention." 

** I am glad, then," cries Trent, " that I have the pleasure of in- 
forming you of it." He then named the noble peer, who has been 
already so often mentioned in this history. 

Booth turned pale, and started at his name. " I forgive you, my 
dear Trent," cries Booth, " for mentioning his name to me, as you 
are a stranger to what has passed between us." 

" Nay, I Know nothing that has passed between you," answered 
Trent. '* I am sure, if there is any quarrel between you of two 
days* standing, all is forgiven on his part." 

** D— n his forgiveness," said Booth : " perhaps I ought to blush 
at what I have forgiven." 

" You surprise me," cries Trent : "pray, what can be the matter ?" 

" Indeed, my dear Trent," cries Booth, very gravely. " he would 
have injured me in the tenderest part. I know not now to tell it 
you ; but he would have dishonoured me with my wife." 

*• Sure you are not in earnest ?" answered Trent : " but if you are, 
you will pardon me for thinking that impossible. 

** Indeed," cries Booth, ** I have so good an opinion of my 
wife, as to believe it impossible for him to succeed ; but, that he 
should intend me the favour, you will not, I believe, think an im- 
possibility." 

" Faith ! not in the least," said Trent : " Mrs. Booth is a very 
fine woman ; and, if I had the honour to be her husband, I should 
not be angry with any man for liking her." 

** But you would be angry," daid Booth, " with a man, who should 
make use of stratagems and contrivances to seduce her virtue ; 
especially, if he did this under the colour of entertaining the highest 
friendship for yourself." 
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" Not at all," cries Trent : " it is hnman nature." 

" Perhaps it is," cries Booth ; "but it is human nature depraved, 
stripped of all its worth, and loveliness, and dignity, and degraded 
down to a level with the vilest brutes." 

*' Look ye, Booth," cries Trent, *' I would not be misunderstood. 
I think, when I am talking to you, I talk to a man of sense, and to 
an inhabitant of this country ; not to one who dwells in a land of 
saints. If you have really such an opinion as you express of this 
noble lord, you have the finest opportunity of making a complete 
fool and bubble of him that anj man can desire, and of making 
your own fortune at the same time. I do not say that your sus- 
picions are groundless ; for, of all men upon earth, I know my lord is 
the greatest bubble to women, though I believe he has had very 
few: and this I am confident of, that he has not the least jealousy 
of these suspicions. Now, therefore, if you will act the part of a 
wise man, I will undertake that you shall make your fortune with- 
out the least injury to the chastity of Mrs. Booth." 

" I do not understand you, sir," said Booth. 

"Nay," cries Trent, "if you will not understand me, I have 
done. I meant only your service ; and I thought I had known you 
better." 

Booth begged him to explain himself. " If you can," said he. 
" show me any way to improve such circumstances as I have opened 
to you, you may depend on it I shall readily embrace it, and own 
my obligations to you." 

" That is spoken like a man," cries Trent. " Why, what is it 
more than this? Carry your suspicions in your own Dosom. Let 
Mrs. Booth, in whose virtue I am sure you may be justly confident, 
go to the public places ; there let her treat my lord with common 
civility only ; I am sure he will bite ; and thus, without suffering 
him to gain his purpose, you will gain yours. I know several who 
have succeeded with him in this manner." 

" I am very sorry, sir," cries Booth, " that you are acquainted 
with any such rascals. I do assure you, rather than I would act 
such a part, I would submit to the hardest sentence that Fortune 
could pronounce against me." 

" Do as you please, sir," said Trent: " I have only ventured to 
advise you as a friend. But do you not think that your nicety is a 
little over-scrupulous ?" 

" Yon will excuse me, sir," said Booth ; " but I think no man 
can be too scrupulous in points which concern his honour." 

" I know many men of very nice honour," answered Trent, "who 
have gone much farther ; and no man, I am sure, had ever a better 
excuse for it than yourself. Tou will forgive me. Booth, since what 
1 speak proceeds from my love to you : nay, indeed, by mentioning 
your amiirs to me, which I am heartily sorry for, you have given 
me a right to speak. Tou know best what friends you have to de- 

r;nd upon ; but if you have no other pretensions than your merit, 
can assure you, you would fail, if it was possible you could have 
ten times more merit than you have : and if yon love your wife, as 
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I am oonvinced yoa do, what must be your coadition in seeing: her 
want the necessaries of life i" 

** I know my condition is very hard," cries Booth ; " bnt I have 
one comfort in it, which I will never part with, and that is — 
innocence. As to the mere necessaries of life, however, it is pretty 
difficult to deprive ns of them ; this I am sure of, no one can want 
them long." 

" Upon my word, sir," cries Trent, " I did not know yon had 
been so great a philosopher ; but, believe me, these matters look 
much less terrible at a distance, than when they are actually pre- 
sent : vou will then find, I am afraid, that honour has no more skill 
in cookery, than Shakspeare tells us it has in surgrey. D — ^n me, 
if I don't wish his lordship loved my wife as well as he does yours ; 
I promise you I would trust her virtue ; and, if he should get the 
better of it, I should have people of fashion enough to keep me in 
CQuntenance." 

The second bottle being now almost out, Booth, without making 
any answer, called for a bill. Trent pressed very much the drink- 
ing of another bottle ; but Booth absolutely refused, and presentlv 
afterwards they parted, not extremely well satisfied with eacn 
other. They appeared indeed one to the other in disadvantageous 
lights of a very different kind : Trent concluded Booth to be a very 
silly fellow ; and Booth began to suspect that Trent was very little 
better than a scoundrel. 



Chap. YIII. — Containa a letter, and other matters. 

We will^ now return to Amelia ; to whom, immediately upon her 
husband's departure to walk with Mr. Trent, a porter brought the 
following letter ; which she immediately opened and read :— 

'* M ABAK, — ^The quick despatch which I have given to j<mr first oommands, wilL 
I hope, assure you of the duigenoe with which I shaU always obey every comxnana 
that you ure pleased to honour me with. I have, indeed, in this trilling a^air, acted 
as if nnr life itself had been at stake; nay, I know not but it may he so; for thia 
insignincant matter, you was pleased to teU me, would oblige the channing person, 
in whose power is not only my happiness, but, as I am well persuaded, my fife too. 
Let me reap, therefore, some little advantage in your eyes, as you have in mine, 
from this tnilinff occasion; for if anything could add to the charms of which you are 
mistress, it would be, perhaps, that amiable seal witii which you maintain the cause 
of your friend. I hope, indeed, she will be my friend and advocate with the most 
lovely of her sex ; as 1 think she has reason, and as vou was pleased to insinuate she 
had been. Let me beseech you, madam— let not tnat dear heart, whose tenderness 
is so inclined to oompassionate the miseries of others, be harden^ only against the 
sufferings which itself occasions. Let not that man alone have reason to think you 
cruel, who, of all others, would do the m<Mt to procure your kindness. How often 
have I lived over in my reflections, in my Breams, those two short minutM we were 
together! But, alas, how fiunt are these mimicries of the imagination! What 
would I not give to purchase the reality of such another blessing^ 1 This, madam, 
iB in your power to oestow on the man, who has no wish, no will, no fortune, no 
heart, no life, but what are at your disposal. Grant me only the favour to be at 

Lady 'a assembly. You can have nothing to fear from indulging me with a 

moment's sight, a moment's conversation ; I will ask no more. I know your 
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delicacj, and had rather die than offend it. Could I have seen you sometimes, I 
believe the fear of offending you would have kept my love for ever buried in mj own 
bosom ; but to be totally excladed, even from the sight of what my soul dotes on, is 
what I cannot bear. It is 'that alone which has extorted the fatal secret from me : 
let that obtain your forgiveness for me. I need not sign this letter, otherwise than 
with that impression ofmy heart which I hope it bears ; and, to conclude it in any 
form, no language has wprds of devotion strong enough to tell you with what truth, 
what anguish, wnat zeal, what adoration, I love you." 

Amelia had jnst strength to hold out to the end, when her trem- 
hling grew so violent, that she dropped the letter, and hadprohahly 
dropped herself, had not Mrs. Atkinson come timely in to support 
her. 

** Good heavens !" cries Mrs. Atkinson, " what is the matter with 
you, madam }*' 

" I know not what is the matter," cries Amelia ; "hut I have 
received a letter at last from that infamous colonel." 

" You will take my opinion again, then, I hope, madam," cries 
Mrs. Atkinson : " but don't be so affected : the letter cannot eat 
you, or run away with you. Here it lies, I see ? will you give me 
leave to read it ?" 

" Read it with all my heart," cries Amelia, " and give me your 
advice how to act ; for I am almost distracted." 

" Heyday!" says Mrs. Atkinson, "here is a piece of parchment 
too ! What is that ?" In truth this parchment had dropped from 
the letter when Amelia first opened it ; but her attention was so 
fixed by the contents of the letter itself, that she had never read the 
other. Mrs. Atkinson had now opened the parchment first; and 
after a moment's perusal, the fire flashed from her eyes, and the 
blood flushed into ner cheeks ; and she cried out, in rapture, '* It is 
a commission for my husband ! Upon my soul, it is a commission 
for my husband !" and at the same time began to jump about the 
room m a kind of frantic fit of joy. 

" What can be the meaning oi all this }" cries Amelia, under 
the highest degree of astonishment. 

" Do not I tell you, my dear madam," cries she, " that it is a 
commission for my husband ! And can you wonder at my being 
overioyed at what I know will make him so happy } Ana now it 
is all out. The letter is not from the colonel, but from that noble 
lord of whom I have told you so much. But, indeed, madam, I 
have some pardons to ask of you. However, I know your goodness, 
and I will tell you all. 

" You are to know then, madam, that I had not been in the 
opera-house six minutes before a mask came- up, and taking me by 
the hand, led me aside. I gave the mask my hand: and seeing 
a lady at that time lay holcfon Captain Booth, I took that oppor- 
tunity of slipping away from him ; for though, by the help of the 
squeaking voice, and by attempting to mimic yours, I had pretty 
well disguised my own, I was still afraid, if I had much conyersa- 
with your husband, he would discover me. I walked therefore 
away with this mask to the upper end of the farthest room, where 
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ve sat down in a comer together. He presentlv discoyered to me 
that he took me for you ; and I soon after foona oat who he was : 
indeed, so fax from attempting to disguise himself, he spoke in his 
own voice, and in his own person. He now began to make very 
violent love to me ; but it was rather in the style of a great man 
of the present age, than of an Arcadian swain : in short, he laid 
his whole fortune at my feet, and bade me make whatever terms 
I pleased, either for myself or for others : by others, I suppose, he 
meant ^our husband. This, however, put a thought into my head 
of turning the present occasion to advantage. I told him there 
were two kinds of ^rsons, the fallaciousness of whose promises had 
become proverbial in the world : these were lovers and great men. 
What reliance then could I have on the promise of one who united 
in himself both those characters ? That I had seen a melancholy 
instance, in a very worthy woman of m^r acquaintance (meaning 
myself, madam) of his want of generosity. I said I knew the 
obligations that he had to this woman, and the injuries he had 
done her ; all which I was convinced she forgave, for that she had 
said the handsomest things in the world of him to me. He 
answered, that he thought fie had not been deficient in generosity 
to this lady (for I exnlained to him whom I meant) : but that in- 
deed, if she had spoken well of him to me (meaning yourself, 
madam), he would not fail to reward her for sucn an obligation. I 
then told him she had married a very deserving man, who had 
served long in the army abroad as a private man, and who was a 
Serjeant in the Guards ; that I knew it was so very easy for him to 
get him a commission, that I should not think he had any honour 
or goodness in the world, if he neglected it. I declared this step 
must be a preliminary to any good opinion he must ever hope for of 
mine. I tnen professed the greatest friendship to that kdy, in 
which I am convinced you will think me serious ; and assured nim 
he would give me one of the highest pleasures, in letting me be the 
instrument of doing her such a service. He promised me in a 
moment to do what jou see, madam, he has since done ; and to 
you I shall always think myself indebted for it." 

" I know not how you are indebted to me, " cries Amelia. " In- 
deed, I am very glad of any good fortune that can attend poor 
Atkinson : but I wish it had been obtained some other way. Good 
heavens ! what must be the consequence of this ? What must this 
lord think of me for listening to his mention of love ; nay, for 
making any terms with him ? for what must he suppose those 
terms mean } Indeed, Mrs. Atkinson, you carried it a great deal 
too far. No wonder he had the assurance to write to me in the 
manner he has done. It is too plain what he conceives of me, and 
who knows what he may say to others } Tou may have blown np 
my reputation by your behaviour." 

*' How is that possible ?" answered Mrs. Atkinson. " Is it not 
in my power to clear up all matters ? If you will but give me leave 
to make an appointment in ^our name, I will meet him myself, and 
declare the wnole secret to him." 
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" I will consent to no sucli appointment," ories Amelia. ''I am 
heartily sorry I ever consented to practise any deceit. I plainly 
see the truth of what Dr. Harrison nas often told me ; that if one 
steps ever so little ont of the ways of virtue and innocence, we 
know not how we may slide ; for all the ways of vice are a slippery 
descent." 

*' That sentiment," cries Mrs. Atkinson, " is much older than Dr. 
Harrison. OmnewtiuminprocliviesV* 

** Howeyer new or old it is, I find it is true," ories Amelia. 
" But, pray, tell me aD, though I tremhle to hear it." 

" Inaeed, my dear friend," said Mrs. Atkinson, " you are terrified 
at nothing. Indeed, indeed, you are too great a prude." 

" I do not know what you mean by prudery," answered Amelia. 
" I shall never be ashamed of the strictest regard to decency, to 
reputatioD, and that honour in which the dearest of all human 
creatures has his share. But pray give me the letter : there is an 
expression in it which alarmed me when I read it. Pray, what 
does he mean by his two short minutes, and by purchasing the 
reality of such another blessing ?" 

** Indeed, I know not what he means by two minutes," cries Mrs. 
Atkinson, " unless he calls two hours so ; for we were not together 
much less : and as for any blessing he had, I am a stranger to it. 
Sure, I hope you have a better opinion of me than to think I 
granted him the last favour." 

*' I don't know what favours you granted him, madam," answered 
Amelia, peevishly ; *' but I am sorry you granted him any in my 
name." 

** Upon my word," cries Mrs, Atkinson, " you use me unkindly, 
and it is a usage I did not expect at your hands ; nor do I know 
that I have deserved it. I am sure I went to the masquerade with 
no other view than to oblige you ; nor did I say or do anything 
there which any woman, who is not the most confounded prude 
upon earth, would have started at on a much less occasion than 
what induced me. Well, I declare upon my soul, then, that if I 
was a man, rather than be married to a woman who makes such a 
fuss with her virtue, I would wish my wife was without such a 
troublesome companion." 

" Very possibly, madam, these may be your sentiments," cries 
Amelia : and I hope they are the sentiments of your husband." 

•* I desire, madam," cries Mrs. Atkinson, " you would not reflect 
on my husband. He is as worthy a man, and as brave a man 
as yours ; yes, madam, and he is now as much a captain." 

She spoke these words in so loud a voice, that Atkinson, who 
was accidentally going up stairs, heard them ; and, being sur- 
prised at the angry tone of his wife's voice, he entered the room, 
and, with a look of astonishment, begged to know what was the 
matter. 

'* The matter, my dear," cries Mrs. Atkinson, " is, that I have 
got a commission for you, and your good old friend here is angry 
with me for getting it." 

T 
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" I have not spirits enongh," eried Amelia, "to answer you as 
you deserye : ana, if I had, Ton are below my anger." 

" I do not know, Mrs. Booth/' answered the other, " whence this 
great superiority oyer me is aerived ; but, if your virtue gives it 
you, I would have you know, madam, that I despise a prude as 

much as you can do a " 

'* Though you have seyeral times," cries Amelia, " insulted me 
with that word, I scorn to give you any ill language in return. If 
you deserve any bad appellation, you know it without my telling 
you." 

Poor Atkinson, who was more Mghtened than he had ever been 
in his life, did all he oould to prooure peace. He fell upon his knees 
to his wife, and begged her to oompose herself; for, indeed, she 
seemed to be in a most ftirious rage. 

While he was in this posture, Booth, who had knocked so gently 
at the door, for liear of disturbing his wife, that he had not been 
heard in the tempest, came into the room. The moment Amelia 
saw him, the tears, wnich had been gathering fbr some time, burst 
in a torrent from her eyes, which, however, she endeavoured to con* 
oeal with her handkerchief. The entry of Booth turned all, in an 
instant, into a silent picture ; in which the first figure which struck 
the eyes of the captain, was the seijeant on bis knees to his wife. 

Booth immediately cried. ** What is the meaning of this ?" but 
received no answer. He tnen cast his eyes towards Amelia ; and 
plainly discerning her condition, he ran to her, and, in a very 
tender phrase, beg^red to know what was the matter ; to which she 
answered, "Nothing, my dear !— nothing of any consequence." 
Hereplied, that he would know; and tiien turned to Atkinson and 
asked the same question. 

Atkinson answered. " Upon my honour, sir« I know nothing of it. 
Something has passed between madam and my wife ; but what it 
is, I know no more than your honour." 

" Your wife," said Mrs. Atkinson, " has used tne cruelly ill, Mr. 
Booth. If you must be satisfied, that is the whole matter." 

Booth rapped out a great oath, and cried, ** It is impossible : my 
wife is not capable of using any one ill." 

Amelia then cast herself upon her knees to her husband, and 
cried, ** For heaven's sake, do not throw yourself into a passion. 
Some few words have passed : perhaps I may be in the wrong." 

" D a seize me. if I think so, * cries Booth s " and I wish, 

whoever has drawn these tears from your eyes, may pay it with as 
many drops of their heart's blood." 

" You see, madam," cries Mrs. Atkinson, " you have your bully 
to take your part ; so, I suppose, you will use vour triumph." 

Ameha made^ no answer, but still kept hold of Booth, who, in a 
violent raga^cried out, " My Amelia triumph over such a wretch 
as thee ! What can lead thy insolence to such presumption } 
Serjeant, I desire you'll take uiat monster out of tne room, or I 
cannot answer for mvself." 
The seijeant was beginning to beg his wife to retire, for he per« 
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oeived, very plainly, that she had, as the phrase is, taken a sip tod 
maoh that evening: ; when, with a rage little short of madness, shd 
cried out, " And do yon tamely see me insulted in such a manneiv 
now that you are a gentleman, and upon a fboting with him i" 

" It is lucky for us all, perhaps," answered Booth, " that he ii 
not my equal. 

" You UC; sirrah,** said Mrs. Atkinson, " he is every way y6ur 
€dual ; he 16 as good a gentleman as yourself, and as much an 
officer. No, I retract what I say : he has not the spirit of a gentle^ 
man, nor a man neither; or he irould not bear to see his wife in» 
suited." 

" Let me beg of you, mv dear," cries the seijeant, " to go with 
tne and compose yourself. 

^ '* Go with thee, thou wretch !" cries she, looking with the ut»io6t 
disdain upon him i " no, nor ever speak to tiiee more." At which, 
words she burst out of the rooiA ; and the seijeant, without saying 
a word, followed her. 

A Very tender and pathetio scene now passed between Booth and 
his wifb, in which, when she was a little composed, she related to 
him the whole story : for, besides, that it was not possible for heir 
otherwise to account for the <|uArrel which he had seen, Booth was 
now possessed of the letter that lay on the floor. 

Amelia, having emptied her mind to her husband, and obtaiiied 
his faithful pronuse that he would not resent the affair to my lord, 
was pretty well composed, and began to relent a little towards Mrs. 
Atkinson ; but Bootn was so highly incensed with her, that he 
declai^d he \^ould leave her house tne next morning ; which they 
both accordingly did, and immediately accommodated themselves 
with contenient apartments within a few doors of their friend the 
doctor. 
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NotWTTHSTAlTBiKa the exchange of his lodgings. Booth did not 
forget to send an excuse to Mr. Trent, of whose conveisatioii hh 
had taken a full surfeit tiie preceding evening. 

That day, in his walks. Booth met with an old brother officer, 
^ho hAd served with him at CKbraltal', and Was on half-pay as well 
as himself. He had not, indeed, had the fortune of being brokeii 
With his regiment, as was Booth ; but had gone out, as they call 
it, on htilf-pay as a lieutenant, a rank to which he had risen in 
flve-and-thirty years. 

This honest gentleman, after sCtne diftcotirse with Booth, desired 
him to lend him half-a-crown. Which he assured him he would 
faithfully pay the next day, wneu he was to receive some money 
fot his sister. This sister was the widow of an officer that had 
beeii killed in the sea-serviOe ; and Hhe and het brother lived 
together, on their joint stock, out of which they maintained like* 
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wise an old mother, and two of the sister's children, the eldest of 
which was ahout nine years old. " You must know/' said tiie old 
lieutenant, *'I have heen disappointed this morning hy an old 
scoundrel, who wanted fifteen per cent, for advanoinf my sister's 
pension ; but I haye now got an honest fellow, who has promised 
it me to-morrow, at ten per cent." 

'* And enough too, of all conscience," cries Booth. 

" Why, indeed, I think so too," answered the other; " consider- 
ing it is sore to be paid one time or other. To say the truth, it is 
a little hard the government does not pay those pensions better; 
for my sister's has been due almost these two years ; that is my 
wav 01 thinking." 

Booth answered, he was ashamed to refuse him such a sum; 
" but, upon my soul," said he, ** I have not a single halfpenny in 
my pocket ; for I am in a worse condition, if possiole, than your- 
self ; for I have lost all my money ; and, what is worse, I owe Mr. 
Trent, whom you remember at Gibraltar, fifty pounds." 

" Remember him ! yes, d— n him, I remember him very well," 
>cries the old gentleman, *' though he will not remember me. He 
is grown so great now, that he will not speak to his old acquaint- 
ance ; and yet I should be ashamed of myself to be great in such a 
manner." 

** What manner do you mean ?" cries Booth, a little eagerly. 

" Why, by pimping," answered the other : "he is pimp in ordi- 

iiary to my lord , who keeps his family, or how the devil he 

lives else I don't know ; for his place is not worth three hundred 
pounds a year, and he and his wife spend a thousand at least. But 
she keeps an assembly, which, I believe, if you was to call a bawdy- 
house, vou would not misname it. But, d— n me, if I had not 
rather oe an honest man, and walk on foot, with holes in my ^hoesi 
as I do now, or go without a dinner, as I and my family will to- 
day, than ride in a chariot,- and feast by such means. I am honest 
Bob Bound, and always will be ; that's my way of thinking : and 
there's no man shall call me otherwise ; for if he does, I will knock 
him down for a lying rascal ; that is my way of thinking." 

" And a very gooa way of thinking too," cries Booth. " How* 
^ver, you shall not want a dinner to-day ; for if you will go home 
with me, I will lend you a crown with all my heart." 

" Lookee," said the old man, ** if it be anywise inconvenient to 
Vou, I will not have it ; for I will never rob another man of his 
dinner, to eat myself ; that is my way of thinking." 

" Pooh !" said Booth : " never mention sucn a trifle twice 
between you and me. Besides, you say you can pay it me to- 
morrow ; and I promise you that will be the same thing." 

They then walked together to Booth's lodgings, where Booth, 
from Amelia's pocket, gave his friend double the little sum he had 
asked : upon which, the old gentleman shook him heartily by the 
hand ; and, repeating his intentions of paying him the nejt day, 
made the best of his way to a butcher's, whence he carried off a leg 
x)f mutton to a family that had lately kept Lent without any 
religious merit 
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When lie was smne, Amelia asked her hushand who that old 
gentleman was. Booth answered, he was one of the scandals of his 
country ; that the Duke of Marlborough had, about thirty years 
before, made him an ensign from a private man, for very particular 
merit ; and that he had not long since gone out of the army with a 
broken heart, upon having several boys nut over his head. He 
then ffave her an account of his family, wnich he had heard from 
the old gentleman in their way to his house, and with which we 
have already, in a concise manner, acquainted the reader. 

'* Good heavens }" cries Amelia, '* what are our great men made 
of ? Are they in reality a distinct species from the rest of mankind } 
are they bom without hearts i" 

" One would, indeed, sometimes," cries Booth, *' be inclined to 
think so. In truth, they have no perfect idea of those common 
distresses of mankind which are far removed from their own sphere. 
Compassion, if thoroughly examined, will, I believe, appear to be 
the fellow-feeling only of men of the same rank and degree of life 
for one another, on account of the evils to which they themselves 
are liable. Our sensations are, I am afraid, very cold towards tiiose 
who are at a great distance Irom us, and whose calamities can con- 
sequently never reach us." 

** I remember," cries Amelia, " a sentiment of Dr. Harrison'eL 
which he told me was in some Latin book ; — * I am a man myself, 
and my heart is interested in whatever can befal the rest of man- 
kind.' That is the sentiment of a good man, and whoever thinks 
otherwise is a bad one." 

'^ I have often told you, my dear Emily," cries Booth, ** that all 
men, as well the best as the worst, aot alike from the principle of 
self-love. Where benevoleuoe therefore is the uppermost passion, 
self-love directs you to gratify it by doing good, and by relieving 
the distresses of others ; for they are then in reality your own : 
but where ambition, avarice, pride, or any other passion ffovems 
the man, and keeps his benevolence down, the miseries of all other 
men affect him no more than they would a stock or a stone : and 
thus the man and his statue have often the same degree of feeling 
or oompassion." 

" I have often wished, my dear." cries Amelia, " to hear jovl 
converse with Dr. Harrison on this subject; for I am sure he 
would convince you, though I can't, that there are really such 
things as religion and virtue." 

Tms was not the first hint of this kind which Amelia had given ; 
for she sometimes apprehended, from his discourse, that he was 
little better than an atneist ; a consideration which did not diminish 
her affection for him, but gave her great uneasiness. On all such 
occasions. Booth immediately turned the discourse to some other 
subject : for though he had in other points a great opinion of his 
wife's capacity ; yet, as a divine or a philosopher, he did not hold 
her in a very respectable light, nor did he lay any great stress on 
her sentiments in such matters. He now, therefore, ^ve a speedy 
turn to the conversation, and began to talk of affairs below the 
dignity of this history. 
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Obav. I.— CcntalBiiif » ^nrj polits Man*. 

Wb will now look back to ■ome penonagofl, who, though not the 
prindpal charaoten in this history, have yet made too oonsiderable 
a fionre in it to bo abruptly dropped; and these are Colonel James 
aiiahialadj. 

This fond oonple never met till dinner the day alter the masque- 
rade, when they happened to be alone together in an anteohamber 
before the arriyal oi the rest of the company. 

The oonyersation began with the colonel's saying, '*! hope, 
madam, you got no cold last night at the masquerade : " to whieh 
the lady answered by much tbe same kind of question. 

They then sat together near five minutes without opening their 
mouths to! eadi other. At last Mrs. James said, '* I^ay, sir, who 
was that mask with you in the dress of a shepherdess } How oould 
you expose yourself oy walking with such a trollop in public ? for 
•ertainly no woman of any figure would appear there in such a 
dress. You know, Mr. James, I never interfere in any of your 
affidrs; but I would, methinks, for my own sake, if I was you, pre- 
serve a little decency in the face of the world." 

"Upon my word,' said James, '* I do not know whom you mean. 
A woman in such a dress might speak to me for aught X know : a 
thousand people speak to me at a masquerade ; but I promise you I 
spoke to no woman acquaintance there that I know of. Indeed, I 
now recollect there was a woman in the dress of a shepherdess, and 
there was another awkward thing in a blue domino that plagued 
me a little ; but I soon got rid of them." 

*' And I suppose you do not know the lady in the blue domino 
aeitherr' 

''Not I, I assure you," said James. "But, pray, why do you 
ask me these Questions ^ It looks so like jealousy ! 

" Jealousy ! cries she ; *' I jealous ! No, Mr. James, I shall never 
be jealous, I promise you* especially of the lady in the blue domino ; 
lor, to my knowledge, she despises you of all the human race." 

" I am heartily glad of it," said James: '* for I never saw suoh a 
tall, awkward monster in my life." 

** That is a very cruel way of telling me you knew me." 

** You, madam? " said James: "you was in a black domino." 

" It is not so unusual a thing, I believe ypu yourself know, to 
change dresses. I own, I did it to discover some of your tricks. I 
did not think you oould have distinguished the tall, awkward 
monster so well." 
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** Upon my soul," said James, " if it was 70a, I did not even 
suspect it; so you ought not to be offended at what I haye said 
ignorantly." 

" Indeed, sir," cries she, '' you cannot offend me by anything you 
can say to my face: no, by my soul, I despise you too much. But 
I wish, Mr. James, you would not make me the subject of your 
conversation amongst your wenches. I desire I may not be afraid of 
meeting them for fear of their insults ; that I ma^ not be told by a 
dirty ^ollop, you make me the suliject of your wit amongst them, 
of which, it seems, I am the fayourite topic. Though you haye 
married a tall, awkward monster, Mr. James, I think she has a 
right to be treated, as your wife, with respect at least. Indeed, I 
shall neyer require any more ; indeed, Mr. James, I neyer shall. I 
think a wife has a title to that." 
. " Who told you this, madam i " said James. 

" Your slutr* said shei "your wench, your shepherdess." 

** By all that's sacred," ones James, ** I do not know who the 
shepherdess was." 

"By all that's sacred, then," says she, "she told me so; and 
I am conyinced she told me truth. But I do not wonder at your 
denying it; for that is equally consistent with honour, as to behaye 
in such a manner to a wife who is a gentlewoman. I hope that 
you will allow me that, sir. Because I had not quite so great a 
fortune, I hope you do not think me beneath you, or that you did 
me any honour in marryiiijg me. I am come of as good a feunily as 
yourself, Mr. James ; and if my brother knew how you treated me, 
he would not bear it." 

" Do you threaten me with your brother, madam ? " said James. 

" I will not be ill-treated, sir/' answered she. 

" Nor I neither, madam," ones he ; " and therefore I desire you 
willprepare to go into the country to-morrow morning." 

*' Indeed, sir, said she, " I shall not." 

"By heayens! madam, but you shall,'* answered he; "I will 
have my coach at the door to-morrow morning by seyen ; and you 
shall either ^0 into it or be carried." 

" I hope, sir, you are not in earnest," said she. 

" Indeed, madam," answered he, " but I am in earnest, and re- 
solved ; and into the country you ^ to-morrow." 

" But why into the countiy, said she, " Mr. James } Why will 
yon be so barbarous to den^r me the pleasures of the town^ " 

" Because you interfere with my pleasures," cried James ; " which 
I have told you, long ago, I would not submit to. It is enough for 
fond couples to haye these scenes together. I thought we had been 
upon a better footing, and had cared too little for each other to 
become mutual plagues. I thought you had been satisfied with 
the full liberty of doing what you pleased." 

" So I am ; I defy you to say I nave ever given you any uneasiaess." 

" How ! " cries he ; " haye you not just now upbraided me with 
what you heard at the masouerade } * 

"I own»" said she, " to be insulted by such a cr^turc to my 
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fSaoe Btonff me to the soul. I muflt have had no spirit to hear the 
insults of such an animal. Nay, she spoke of you with equal con- 
tempt. Whoever she is, I promise you, Mr. Booth is her favourite. 
But, indeed, she is unworthy any one's regard; for she hehaved like 
an arrant dragoon.*' 

*' Hanff her," cries the colonel : " I know nothing of her." 

" Well, hut, Mr. James, I am sure vou will not send me into the 
oountry. Indeed, I will not go into tne country." 

** If you was a reasonahle woman," cries James, " perhaps I should 
not desire it : and, on one consideration " 

*'Come, name your consideration," said she. 

'* Let me first experience your discernment," said he. " Come, 
Molly, let me try your jud^ent. Can you guess at any woman of 
your acquaintance that I like ? " 

" Sure," said she, " it cannot he Mrs. Booth ? " 

"And why not Mrs. Booth?" answered he. "Is she not the 
finest woman in tin- ^u^rlil : " 

•• Very tur fnjm it/' replied flhe, "in my opinion." 

"Pray, what liiulls," aaid he, " can you find in her?" 

" In thi) tirat place/' cries Mrs. James, " her eyes are too large ; 
and she ba^ a. look with them that I don't know how to describe ; 
but I know I don't like it. Then, her eyebrows are too large; therefore, 
indeed, she dues all JD her power to remedy this with her pincers : 
for, if it wQs not for those, her eyebrows would be preposterous. 
Then her nose, well projigrtioued as it is, has a visible scar on one 
aide* ^ Her neck, likewise, i±i too protuberant for the jgenteel size, 
especially as aht^laoed licT^k^lf ; for no woman, in my opinion, can be 
genteel, who is entirely flat before : and, lastly, she is both too short 
and too tall. Well, you may laugh, Mr. James : I know what I 
mean, though I cannot well express it : I mean that she is too tall 
for a pretty woman, and too short for a fine woman. There is such 
a thing as a kind of insipid medium ; a kind of something that is 
neither one thing nor another. I know not how to express it more 
clearly ; but when I say such a one is a prettv woman, a pretty 
thing, a pretty creature, you know, very well, I mean a little 
woman ; and when I say such a one is a very fine woman, a very 
fine person of a woman, to be sure I must mean a tall woman. 
Now, a woman that is between both, is certainly neither the one 
nor the other." 

"Well, I own," said he, " you have explained yourself with great 
dexterity; but, with all these imperfections, I cannot help liking her." 

"That you need not tell me, Mr. James," answered the lady: 
" for that I knew before you desired me to invite her to your house : 
and, nevertheless, did not I, like an obedient wife, comply with, 
your desires ? did I make any objection to the party jou proposed to 
the masquerade, though I knew very well your motive ? What can 
the best of wives do more ? To procure you success is not in my 
I)ower ; and, if I may give you my opinion, I believe you never wiU 
succeed with her." 
. "Is htir virtue so very impregnable ? " said he, with a sneer. 
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''Her virtue," answered Mrs. James, " has the best graard in the 
world, which is a most violent love for her husband." 
. ** All pretenoe and affectation," cries the colonel. " It is im- 
possible she should have so little taste, or, indeed, so little delicacy, 
as to like such a fellow." 

*' Nay, I do not much like him myself," said she : *' he is not in- 
deed at all such a sort of man as I should like ; but I thoug^ht he 
had been generally allowed to be handsome." 

'* He handsome ? " cries James : " what, with a nose like the pro- 
boscis of an elephant, with the shoulders of a porter, and the legs of 
a chairman ? The fellow has not, in the least, the look of a gentle- 
man ; and one would rather think he had tollowed a plough than 
the camp all his life." 

** Nay, now I protest," said she, *' I think yon do him an injustice. 
He is genteel enough, in my opinion. It is true, indeed, he is not 
quite of the most delicate make; but, whatever he is, I am convinced 
she thinks him the finest man in the world." 

" I cannot believe it," answered he, peevishly : " but will you 
invite her to dinner to-morrow } " 

'* With all my heart, and as often as you please," answered she. 
'* But I have some favours to ask of you. first, I must hear no 
more of going out of town till I please." 

" Very well," cries he. 

" In the next place," said she, *' I must have two hundred 
guineas within these two or three days." 

" Well, I agree to that too," answered he. 

** And when I do go out of town, I go to Tunbridge— I insist 
upon that; and from Tunbridge I go to ^Bath — positively to Bath : 
and I promise vou, faithfully, I wul do all in my power to carry 
Mrs. Booth witn me." 

'* On that condition," answered he, *' I promise you, you shall go 
wherever you please : and to show you, I will even prevent your 
wishes by mv generosity, as soon as 1 receive the five thousand 
pounds, which I am going to take up on one of my estates, you shall 
nave two hundred more. 

She thanked him with a low courtesy ; and he was in such good 
humour, that he offered to kiss her. To this kiss she coldly turned 
her cheek ; and then, flirting her fan, said, " Mr. James, there is 
one thing I forgot to mention to you : I think you intended to get 
a commission in some regiment abroad for this young man. Now, 
if you would take my advice, I know this will not oblige his wife ; 
and, besides, I am positive she resolves to go with him. But, if 
you can provide for him in some regiment at home, I know she will 
dearly love you for it ; and when he is ordered to quarters, she will 
be left behind ; and Yorkshire or Scotland, I Uiink, is as good a dis- 
tance as either of the Indies." 

** Well, I will do what I can," answered James : " but I cannot 
ask anything yet ; for I got two places of a hundred a year each for 
two of my footmen within this fortnight." 
. At this instant a violent knock at the door signified the arrival of 
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their oompany ; apon whiob, both hiubaiid and wife i>nt on their 
best looks to receiye their ffaeats ; and, from their behavionr to each 
other during the rest of the dav, a stranger mi^t haye eoncladed 
be had been in company with the fondest oouple in the universe. 



Chap. H.— Matton politiod. 

BsFons we return to Booth, we will relate a soene, in which Dr. 
Harrison was oonoemed. 

This good man, while in the oountry, happened to be in the 
neighbourhood of a nobleman of his acquaintance, and whom he 
knew to have very considerable interest with the ministers at that 
time. 

The doctor, who was very well known to this nobleman, took this 
opportunity of paying him a visit, in order to recommend poor Booth 
to his favour. Nor did he much doubt of his success ; the favour he 
was to ask being a verv small one ; and to which, he thought, the 
services of Booth gave him so just a title. 

The doctor's name soon gained him an admission to the presence 
of this great man, who indeed* received him with much courtesy and 
politeness ; not so much, perhaps, from any particular regard to the 
sacred function, nor £rom any respect to thedoctor*8 personal merit, 
as for some considerations, which the reader will, perhaps, guess 
anon. After many ceremonials, and some previous discourse on 
different subjects, the doctor opened his business, and told the great 
man, that he was come to him to solicit a favour for a young gentle- 
man who had been an officer in the army, and was now on half* 
pay. " All the favour I ask, mv lord," saia he, ** is that this gentle- 
man mav be again admitted ad eundem, I am convinced your lord- 
ship will do me the justice to think I would not ask for a worthless 
person ; but, indeed, the youne man I mean has very eztraordinorv 
merit He was at the siege of Gibraltar, in which he behaved with 
distinffuished bravery ; and was dangerously wounded at two several 
times m the service of his country. 1 will add, that he is, at present, 
in great necessity, and has a wife and several children, for whom he 
has no otiier means of providing ; and, if it will recommend him far- 
ther to your lordship's favour,liis wife, I believe, is one of the best 
and worthiest of her sex." 

'* As to that, my dear doctor," cries the nobleman, ** I shall make 
no doubt : indeed, any service I shall do the gentleman will be upon 
your account. As to necessity, it is the plea of so many, that it is 
impossible to serve them all ; and, with regard to the personal merit 
of these inferior officers, I beUeve> I need not tell you that it is very 
little regarded. But, if you recommend him, let the person be what 
he will, I am convinced it will be done ; for I know it is in your 
power at present to ask for a greater matter than this." 
" I depend entirely upon your lordship," answered the doctor. 
*' Indeed, my worthy friend," replied the lord, ** X will not toJL^ 
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a merit to myself, wliioh will 00 little belong to me. You are to 
depend on yourself. It falls out very luckilj too at. this time, when 
you have it in your power so g:reatly to oblige us." 

" What, my lord, is in my power ?" cries the doctor. 

"Ton certainly know," answered his lordship, " how hard Colonel 
Irompingttm is run at your town in the election of a mayor ; thej 
tell it win be a very near thing, unless you join us : but we know it 
is in your power to do the business, and turn the scale. I heard 
your name mentioned the other day on that account ; and I know 
you may have anything in reason if you will give us your interest." 

" Sure, my lord," cried the doctor, " you are not in earnest in ask- 
ing my interest for the colonel }*' . 

" Indeed I am," answered the peer : " why should you doubt it ?" 

" For many reasons," answered the doctor. " First, I am an old 
friend and acquaintance of Mr. Fairfield, as your lordship, I believe, 
very well knows : the little interest, therefore, that I have, you may 
be assured,' will go in his favour. Indeed, I do not concern myself 
deeply in these cdSTairs, for I do not think it becomes my cloth so to 
do ; but, as far as I think it decent to interest myself, it will cer- 
tainly be on the side of Mr. Fairfield. Indeed, I should do 'so, if I 
was acquainted with both the gentlemen only by reputation ; the 
one being a neighbouring gentleman of a very large estate, a very 
^ber and sensible man, of known probity and attachment to the 
true interest of his country ; the other is a mere stranger, a boy, a 
Boldier of fortune ; and, as fp as I can discern Arom the little con- 
versation I have had with him, of a very shallow capacity, and no 
education." 

" No education, my dear friend," cries the nobleman : "why he 
has been educated in half the courts of Europe." 

" Perhaps so, my lord," answered the doctor ; " but I shall 
always be so great a pedant, as to call a man of no learning a man 
of no education : and from my own knowledge. I can aver, that lam 
persuaded there is scarcely a foot soldier in the army wno is more 
illiterate than the colonel. 

"Why, as to Latin and Greek, you know," replied the lord, 
" they are not much required in the army." 

** It may be so," said the doctor. " Then let such persons keep 
to their own profession. It is a very low civil capacity indeed 
for which an illiterate man can be qualified : and, to speak a plain 
truth, if your lordship is a friend to the colonel, you will do well to 
advise him to decline an attempt, in which, I am certain, he has no 
probability of success." 

" Well, sir," paid the lord, "if you are resolved against us, I 
must deal as freely with you, and tell you plainly I cannot serve 
you in your affair. Nay, it will be the best thing I can do to hold 
my tongue ; for, if I should mention his name with your recommen- 
dation, after what you have said, he would, perhaps, never get pro- 
vided for as long as he lives." 

" Is his own merit, then, my lord, no recommendation ?" cries the 
doctor. 
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** My dear, dear, sir," cries the otiher, " vbat is the merit of t 

sabaltem officer?*' 

" Surely, my lord," cries the doctor ; ** it is the merit whicsh should 
recommend hun to the post of a suhalteni officer ; and it is a merit; 
which will hereafter qualify him to serve his country in a higJba 
canacity. And I do assure you of this younr man, that he has not 
only a ffood heart, hut a good head too ; and 1 have been told br 
those who are judges, that he is, for his age, an excellent officer.^ 

" Very probably," cries my lord : *' and there are abundance, with 
the same merit and the same qualifications, who want a n&osnsel of 
bread for themselves and their fiimilies." 

" It is an infiimous scandal on the nation," cries the doctor ; "and 
I am heartily sorry it can be said even with a colour of truth." 

*' How can it be otherwise ?" says the peer. " Bo you think it is 
possible to proride for all men of merit? 

" Yes, surely do I," said the doctor ; " and very easily too." 

*' How, pray ?" cries the lord : '*upon my word, I shall be gimd to 
know." 

*' Only by not providing for those who have none. The men of 
merit, in any capacity, are not, I am afraid, so extremely numerous, 
that we need starve any of them, unless we wickedly suffer a set of 
worthless feUows to eat their bread." 

" This is all mere Utopia," cried his lordship ; *'the chimericsl 
system of Plato's commonwealth, with which we amused ourselves 
at the university ; politics which are inconsistent with the state of 
human affidrs." 

" Sure, my lord," cries the doctor, "we have read of states where 
such doctrines have been nut in practice. What is your lordship's 
opinion of Rome in the earlier ages of the conunonwealth, of Sparta, 
and even of Athens itself in some periods of its history ?" 

" Indeed, doctor," cries the lord, " all those notions are obsolete^ 
and long since exploded. To apply maxims of government, drawn 
from the Greek and Roman histories, to this nation, is absurd and 
impossible. But, if you will have Roman examples, fetch tiiem from 
those times of the republic that were most like our own. Do you 
not know) doctor, that this is as corrupt a nation as ever existed 
under the sun ? And would you think of governing such a people 
by the strict principles of honesty and morality ?" 

" If it be so corrupt," said the doctor, " I thmk it is hi^h time to 
amend it, or else it is easy to foresee that Roman and British liberty 
will have the same fate ; for corruption in the body politic as natu- 
rally tends to dissolution as in the natural body." 

"I thank you for your simile," cries my lord ; " for in the natural 
body, I believe, you will allow there is the season of youth, the 
season of manhood, and the season of old age; and that, when the 
last of these arrives, itwHl be an impossible attempt, by all the means 
of art, to restore the body again to its youth, or to the vigour of its 
middle age. The same periods happen to every neat kingdom. In 
its youth, it rises by arts and arms to power and prosperity : this it 
enjoys, and flourishes witJi awhile ; and then it may be said to be 
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in the yifrour of its age, enriched at home with all the emoluments 
and blessings of peace, and formidable abroad with all the terrors of 
war. At length, this very prosperity introduces corruption; and 
then comes on its old age. Virtue and learning, art and industry, 
decay by decrees ; the neople sink into sloth, and luxury, and pros* 
titution ; it is enervatea at home, beoomes contemptible abroad ; and 
such indeed is its misery and wretchedness, that it resembles a man 
in the last decrepit stage of Ufe, who looks with unconcern at his 
approaching dissolution." 

** This is a melancholy picture indeed." ones the doctor : "and if 
the latter part of it can be applied to our case, I see nothing but 
religion, which would have prevented this decrepit state of the con- 
stitution, should prevent a man of spirit from hanging himself out 
of the way of so wretched a contemplation." 

"Why so?" said the peer; " why hang yourself, doctor? Would 
it not be wiser, think you, to make the best of your time, and the 
most^rou can, in such a nation?" 

"And is religion then to be really laid out of the question?" 
ories the doctor. 

" If I am to speak my own opinion, sir," answered the peer. 
" you know I shall answer in the negative: but you are too well 
acquainted with the world to be told, that the conduct of poli- 
ticians is not formed upon the principles of religion." 

" I am very sorry for it," ones the doctor ; " but I will talk to 
them then of nonour and honesty : this is a language which, I hope, 
iliey will at least pretend to understand. Now, to deny a man the 
preferment which ne merits, and to give it to another man who does 
not merit it, is a manifest act of injustice, and is consequently in- 
consistent with both honour and honesty. Nor is it only an act of 
injustice to the man himself, but to the public, for whose good, 
principally, all public offices are, or ought to be instituted. Now, 
this good can never be completed, nor obtained, but by employing 
all persons according to their capacities. Wherever true merit is 
liable to be superseded by favour and partiality, and men are en- 
trusted with offices without any regard to capacity or integrity, 
the affairs of that state will always be in a deplorable situation : 
8uch, as Livy tells us, was the state of Capua a little before its final 
destruction ; and the consequence your lordship well knows. But, 
my lord, there is another mischief which attends this kind of in- 
justice, and that is, it has a manifest tendency to destroy all virtue 
and all ability among the people, by taking away all that en- 
couragement and incentive which should promote emulation, and 
raise men to aim at excelling in any art, science, or profession. 
Kor can anything, my lord, contribute more to render a nation con- 
temptible among its neighbours : for what opinion can other coun- 
tries have of the councils, or what terror can they conceive of the 
arms of such a people ? And it was chiefly owing to the avoiding 
of this terror, that Oliver Cromwell carried the reputation of 
England higher than it ever was at any other time. I will add only 
one argument more> and that is founded on the most narrow and 
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selfish system of politics; and this' is, that suoh a conduct is sure to 
create univenal discontent and gromblingat home ; for nothing can 
bring men to rest satisfied, when they see others preferred to them, 
but an opinion that thev deserre that elevation : for, as one of the 
greatest men this country ever produced, observes, 

One wortbkM mfta, that Bftina whst ke DretondB, 

With vhat heart-burnings then must any nation see themselves 
obliged to contribute to the support of a set of men, of whose in- 
capacity to serve them they are well apprised; and who do tileir 
country a double diskindness, by beinff themselves employed in 




any minister could support himself in this countrv upon such 
principles as you recommend ? Do vou think he would be able to 
Dafile an opposition, unless he should oblige his Mends by confer- 
ring places, often contrary to his own inclinations and his own 
opinions^" 

" Yes, really do I," cries the doctor. " Indeed, if a minister is 
resolved to make good hid confession in the liturgy, by leaving 
undone all those things which he ought to have done, and by doing 
all those things which he ought not to have done ; such a mmister, 
I grant, will be obliged to bailie opposition, as you are pleased to 
term it, by these arts ; for, as Shakspeare somewhere says, 

Things fll begun vtmogtiuB themselvei by ilL 

But if, on the contrary, he will please to consider the true interest 
of his countr]r> a&d that only in great and national points ; if he 
will engage his country in neither alliances or quarrels, but where 
it is really interested ; if he will raise Uo money but what is wanted, 
nor employ any civil or military officers but what are useflil, and 
place in these employments men of the highest integrity and of the 
greatest abilities ; if he will employ some few of his houlrs to advance 
our ^ade, and some few more to regulate our domestic government; 
if he would do this, my lord, I will answer for it, he shall either 
have no opposition to baffle, or he shall baffle it by a fair appeal to 
his conduct. Such a minister may, in the language of the law, pnt 
himself on his country when he pleases, and he shall come ofE with 
honour and applause. * 

•* And do you really believe, doctor,'* cries the peer, " there evet 
was such a miliister, or evei^ will be ? " 

•* Why not, my lord ?" answered the doctor: " it requil^s no ex- 
traordinary parts, nor any extraordinary degree of virtue* He 
need practice no great instances of self-denial: he shall have poijver, 
and honour, and riches; and perhaps all in a mu6h greater aegree 
than he can ever acquire by pursuing a contrary system ; he &.all 
have more of each, and much inore Of safety." 

" Pray, doctor, said my lotd, *' let me ask you otie simple ques* 
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tion : do you really believe any man upon earth was ever a rogue 
out of choice?" 

" Really, my lord," said the doctor, " I am ashamed to answer in 
the affirmative ; and yet I am afraid experience would almost justify 
me if I should. Perhaps the opinion of the world may sometimes 
mislead men to think those measures necessan', which in reality 
are not so : or the truth may be, that a man of good inclinations 
finds his office filled with such corruption by the iniquity of his 
predecessors, that he may despair of oeinr capable of purging it ; 
and so sits down contented, as Augeas oOid with the filth oi Ids 
stables ; not because he thought them the better, or that such filth 
was really necessary to a stable; but that he despaired of sufficient 
force to cleanse them/' 

" I will ask you one question more, and I have done," said th6 
nobleman. *' Do you imagine^ that if any minister was really as 
good as youwoofd have nim, that the people in general would 
believe that he was so P " 

" Tlruly, my lord," said the doctor, *• I think they may be justi- 
fied in not believing too hastily : but I beg leave to answer your 
lordship's question by another. Does your lordship believe that 
the people of Qreenland, when they see the light or the sun, and 
feel Its warmtii, after so long a season of cold and darkness, wiU 
really be persuaded that he flhines upon them ? " 

My lord smiled at the conceit ; and then the doctor took an op- 
portunity to renew his suit, to which his lordship answered, he 
would promise nothing, and could give him no hopes of success ; 
'* but you may be assured," said he« with a leering countenance, 
'* I shall do him all the service in my jpower ; " a language, which 
the doctor well understood, and soon after took a civil, but not a 
yery ceremonious leave. 



Obap. ZII.~The hiitoiy of Mr, Trent, 

Wb will now return to Mr. Booth and his wife. Hie former had 
spent his time very uneasily, ever sinoe he had discovered what sort 
of man he was inaebted to; but, lest he should for^t it, Mr. Trent 
thought now proper to remind him, in the following letter, which 
lie read the next morning after he had put off the appointment : — 

" Sib,— I MU tarry the neeeesity of my aflkirs oUiges me to mention that small ram 
J had the honour to lend you the other night at play ; and which, I shall be muoh 
obliged to yon, if yon will let me have some time either to-day or to*morrow. 

*< I am, sir, your most obedient, most humble servant, ** Gsosex Tajm" 

This letter a little surprised Booth, after the genteel, and, indeed, 
as it appeared, generous behaviour of Trent: but lest it should have 
the same effect upon the reader, we will now proceed to account for 
this» as well as for some other phenomena that have appeared in 
this history ; And, which perhaps, we shall be forgiven, for not 
haying opened more largely before. 
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Mr. Trt^iit, Uum, wai a irontleman« poMilihr «f a ^osd £Biinhr.jr 
il WMM uut cHtrtuin wluinoe he •pning on tiie ftdior^s sd& j^- 
iMutlturi whu WAN tho only pareiit be erer knev or heard aL -wm t 
niiiylu Mt^Utlt^wumnni and for wme time earned m tibe txa^ of t 
liilUln^r lu (\)Vt)ut-irar(lon. She aent her ««, et liie Jieie of cisir 
y AIM, Ui a ulmrity*Mihool, where he remained till he w «f &e sst 
ot l'uml00H, without makin/r any great profieieBey m Iimj aww, ^ il- 
tlitmU it in not vt^ry probable he •hould; fortiie ■nairtai. ^wiiD, it 
i)ivliii^uo0 U\ a vt^ry learned and proper maii,wasclioaemb^ApKrn- 
ihhi \)Uh nohooli tho salary of which was upwude of a Isimdrec 
JHiuutU a yvari hatl himHelf never travelled tfaronidi &e LsixL 
^\M\s\\m\ aim waHi in truth, a most oonsummate UoekheadL 

At tht* Mirt* of (lt1at)n, Mr. Trent was put cleric to n attentfr. 
wImiHi hi* iHiuu^inml a vt«ry abort time before he took leave cf Ids 
iMUnlt^r, ratht^v, iuiWt)(l,(lMparted without takinjr leaTe ; and, haviiif 
bh^ki^n M\u^\ hiH motiuT*« e»oritoire, and carried off --=*^ *-- ■ 



lW \u)\mUl0 (tlU'otH ht) there found, to the amount of aiioat £ftf 
jiouu^Ut ht* luaiHihml utf to aea, and went on board a meaxhaaMtrnMs, 
yiXmw^ \w wan aft^rwardi preaied into a man of war. 

In thU mtrxiiHi h^ mmUnued above three years: during viud 
\\\\\^ \w W'lmxtHl NO ill in hia moral character, that he twiee ander- 
\N«^^t a \vi V ^y%^vj> tUHoi)4ine for thefts in which he was deteeted; 
\\\\\s M \\\%' «amtk timt^i ht> buhaved so well as a sailor in an enga^e- 
VAy\\\ ^\\\\ iHant» iMi^at^^, Umt he wiped off all former aooroa. asd 
Hh't^tly iwouuui^nM himnolf to his captain. 

At \\W v^\m\ \\mw, he boing tlien about twenty years of age, he 

!iM(\uh\mt \\\^ att^vrnt^y Imd in his absence married his mother, hsd 
s\\\ uA m^Vi ai\^i t^o\nvd all her effects, to the amount, as he wss 
tMiy^mv^^lt wt alnmt tilltH^n hundred pounds. Trent applied to his 
^W\\ {^\\\\^\ but \\y no purpoatM the attorney utterly disowned him, 
\\\\\ y^wm \\p ^wWW bim to oome a second time within his doors. 
It im^^v*^*^**" ^'^^^ ^^^ attorney had, by a former wife, an only 
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\\W i^m^\\\'^ a« tV^r tixtiuttuished, but that it immediately revived 
m bt» ivtuviu Of thia wie toi>k care to mve Mr. Trent proper in- 
itM\Mt t^M^ \ t\vv ^w waa not t»)^ of those backward and delicate ladies 
^ no oan \\\p v^\\wf than wake the lirst overture. Trent was over- 

toyml at thi«iand with r^aivnt for she was a very lovely girl in 
\^v ym'^wWx \\\^ *mly i^bild of a rich father: and the prospect of so 
vont|>l«^tt» a rt)>x»niit> tM\ tht» attorney charmed him above all the rest. 
Ttt W aa nbnvt in tho mattmr as the parties, a marriage was soon 
iHuii»\iwwmtt»*l b<>twtH>n thwu, 

Thti attim^t^y at first raged, and was implacable; but at last, fond« 
ni^aM IW hia daughter so fir overcame resentment, that he advanced 
a sum of n\ant»y to buy his son-in-law (for now he acknowledged 
him as mM an t^nsign s commission in a marching regiment then 
ordered to Uibraltar { at which jdaoe, the attorney heartily hoped 
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that Trent might be knocked on the head; for in that case* he 
thought he might marry his daughter more agreeably to his own 
ambition, and to her advantage. 

The regiment into which Trent purchased was the same with that 
in which Booth likewise served; the one being an ensign and the 
other a lieutenant in the two additional companies. 

Trent had no blemish in his military capacity. Though he had 
but an indifferent education, he was naturally sensible and genteel, 
for nature, as we have said, had given him a very agreeable person. 
He was likewise a very bold fellow; and, as he really behaved him- 
self every way well enough while he was at Gibraltar, there was 
some degree of intimacy between him and Booth. 

When the siege was over, and the additional companies were 
again reduced, Trent returned to his wife, who receiv^ him with 
great joy and affection. Soon after this, an accident hapnened, 
which proved the utter ruin of his father-in-law, and ended in 
breaking his heart ; this was nothing but making a mistake pretty 
common at this day— of writing another man's name to a deed 
instead of his own. In truth, this matter was no less than what 
the law calls forgery, and was just then made capital by an act of 

Earliament. From this offence, indeed, the attorney was acquitted, 
y not admitting the proof of the party, who was to avoid his own 
deed by his evidence ; and therefore no witness, according to those 
excellent rules called the law of evidence, — a law, very excellentlv 
calculated for the preservation of the lives of his majesty's roguish 
subjects, and most notably used for that purpose. 

But, though by common law the attorney was honourably 
acquitted, yet, as common sense manifested to evenr one that he 
was guilty, he unhappily lost his reputation, and of consequence 
his business; thd ehagrin of which latter soon put an end to his life. 
The prosecution had been attended with a very great expense ; 
for, besides the ordinary costs of avoiding the gallows by the help 
of the law, there was a very high article, of no less than a 
thousand pounds, paid down to remove out of the way a witness, 
against whom there was no legal exception. The poor gentleman 
had besides suffered some losses in business ; so that, to the surprise 
of all his acquaintance, when his debts were paid, there remained 
no more than a small estate of fourscore pounds a year, which he 
settled upon his daughter, far out of the reach of her husband, and 
about two hundred pounds in money. 

The old ^ntleman had not been long in his grave before Trent set 
himself seriously to consider the state of his affairs. He had lately 
begun to look on his wife with a much less degree of liking and 
desire than formerly; for he was one of those who think too much 
of one thing is good for nothing. Indeed, he had indulged those 
speculations so far, that, I believe, his wife, though one of the 
prettiest women in to¥m, was the last subject that he would have 
chosen for any amorous dalliance. 

Many other personjs, however, greatly differed from him in this 
opinion. Amongst the rest was the iUustriouB peer, of amoroua 
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memory. This noble peer haying therefore got a view of Mrs. 
Trent one day in the street, did, by means of an emissary then with 
him, make himself acquainted with her lodging, to which he imme- 
diately laid siege in form, setting himself down in alodging directly 
opposite to her, from whenoe the battery of ogles began to play the 
▼ery next morning. 

This siege had not continued long before the goyemor of the 
garrison became sufficiently apprised of all the works which were 
carrying on ; and haying well reoonnoitered the enemy, and dis- 
coyered who he was, notwithstanding a false name, and some dis- 



fuise of his person, he called a council of war within his own breast, 
n fact, to drop all alleeory, he began to consider whether his wife 
was not really a more yaiuable possession than he had lately thought 



her. In short, as he had been disappointed in her fortune, he now 
conoeiyed some hopes of turning her beauty itself into a fortune. 

Without communicating these yiews to her, he soon scraped an 
acquaintance with his opposite neighbour, by the name which he 
there usurped, and counterfeited an entire ignorance of his real name 
and title. On this occasion Trent had his disguise likewise, for he 
affected the utmost simplicity; of which affectation, as he was a 
yery artful fellow, he was extremely capable. 

The peer fell plump into the snare; and when, by the simplicity, 
as he imagined, of the husband, he became acquainted with the 
wife, he was so extrayagantly charmed with her person, whateyer 
was the cost or the consequence, he would possess her. 

His lordship, howeyer, preseryed some caution in his manafre- 
ment of this affair ; more, perhaps, than was necessary. As for the 
husband, none was requisite, for he knew all he could ; and wit^ 
regard to the wife herself, as she had, for some time, perceiyed the 
decrease of her husband's affection (for few women are, I believe, 
to be imposed upon in that matter), she was not displeased to find 
the return of all that complaisance and endearment, of those looks 
and languishments, from another agreeable person, which she had 
formerly receiyed from Trent, and which she now found she should 
receiye from him no longer. 

My lord, therefore, haying been indulged with as much opportu- 
nity as he could wish from Trent, and haying receiyed rather more 
encouragement than he could well haye hoped from the lady, bec^an 
to prepare all matters for a storm ; when luckily Mr. Trent declar- 
ing he must go out of town for two days, he fixed on the first day 
of nis departure as the time of carrying his design into execution. 

And now, after some debate with himself in what manner he 
should approach his loye, he at last determined to do it in his own 
person; for he conoeiyed, and perhaps yery rightly, that the lady, 
uke Semele, was not yoid of ambition, and would haye preferred 
Jupiter in all his glory to the same deity in the disgmse of an 
humble shepherd. He dressed himself, therefore, in the richest 
embroidery of which he was master, and appeared before his mis- 
tress arrayed in all the brightness of peerage; a sight whose obarms 
die had not the power to resist, andtne consequences are only to be 
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imagined. In short, the same scene which Japiter acted with his 
above-mentioned mistress of old, was more than beginningr, when 
Trent burst from the closet into which he had conveyed Mmself, 
and unkindlsr interrupted the action. 

His lordsup presently ran to his sword; but Trent, with great 
calmness, answered, that as it was very well known he durst not 
fight, he should not draw his sword on this occasion : " For, sure," 
savs he, " my lord, it would be the highest imprudence in me to 
kill a man who has now become so considerably my debtor." At 
which words, he fetched a person from the closet, who had been 
confined with him ; telling him he had done his business, and might 
now, if he pleased, retire. 

It would be tedious here to amuse the reader with all that passed 
on the present occasion ; the rage and confusion of the wife, or the 
perplexity in which my lord was involved. We will omit therefore 
all such matters, and proceed directly to business, as Trent and his 
lordship did soon after ; and, in the conclusion, my lord stipulated 
a good round sum, and to provide Mr. Trent with a good place on 
the first opportunity. 

On the side of Mr. Trent was stipulated absolute remission of all 
past, and full indulgence for the time to come. 

Trent now immediately took a house at the polite end of the 
town, furnished it elegantly^ and set up his equipage, rigged out 
both himself and his wife Mnth very handsome clothes, frequented 
all public places where he could get admission, pushed himself 
into acquaintance ; and his wife soon afterwards befi^an to keep an 
assembly, or, in the fashionable phrase, to be " at home," once a 
week ; when, by my lord's assistance, she was presently visited by 
most men of the first rank, and by all such women of fashion as are 
not very nice in their company. 

My lord's amour with this lady lasted not long ; for, as we have 
before observed, he was the most inconstant of all the human race. 
Mrs. Trent's passion was not, however, of that kind, which leads 
to any ver^ deep resentment of such fickleness : her passion, indeed, 
was principally founded upon interest ; so that foundation served to 
support another superstructure : and she was easily prevailed upon, 
as well as her husband, to be useful to my lord in a capacity, which, 
though ver^ often exerted in the polite world, has not as >ct, to my 
great surpnse, acquired any polite name, or indeed any, which is 
not too coarse to be admitted in this history. 

After this preface, which we thought necessary to account for a 
character of which some of my country and collegiate readers 
might possibly doubt the existence, I shall proceed to what more 
immediately regards Mrs. Booth. The reader may be pleased to 
remember that mr. Trent was present at the assembly, to which 
Booth and his wife were carried by Mrs. James, and where Amelia 
was met by the old peer. 

His lordship, seeing there thatfiooth and Trent were old acquaint- 
anooy failed not, to use the language of sportsmen, to put !^ent 
upon the scent of Amelia : for this purpose that gentleman visited 
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Booth the very next day, and had pursued him close ever since. 
By his means, therefore, mv lord learned that Amelia was to be at 
the masquerade, .to which place she was dogged by Trent in a sailor's 
jacket, who, meeting my lonl, according to agreement, at the 
entrance of the opera-house, like the four-legged gentleman of the 
same vocation, made a dead pointy as it is called, at the game. 

My lord was so satisfied and delighted with his conTcrsation at 
the maaquerade, with the supposed Amelia, and the encouragement 
which, in reality, she had giyen him, that when he saw Trent the 
next morning, he embracedi him with great fondness, gave him a 
bank-note of a hundred pounds, and promised him both the Indies 
on his success, of which ne began to have no manner of doubt.^ 

The affair that happened at the gaming-table was likewise a 
scheme of Trent's, on a hint given by my lord to him, to endeavour 
to lead Booth into some scrape or distress ; his lordship promising 
to pay whatever expense Trent might be led into by such means. 
Upon his lordship's credit, therefore, the money lent to Booth was 
really advanced : and hence arose all that seeming generodtv and 
indifference as to the payment; Trent being satisfied, witn the 
obligations conferred on Booth, by means of which he hoped to 
effect his purpose. 

But now the scene was totally changed ; for Mrs. Atkinson, the 
morning after the quarrel, beginning seriously to recollect that she 
had carried the matter rather too far, and might really iinure 
Amelia's reputation,— a thought, to which the warm pursuit of her 
own interest had a good deal blinded her at the time,— resolved to 
visit my lord himself, and to let him into the whole story ; for, as she 
had succeeded already in her favourite point, she thouf^ht she had 
no reason to fear any consequence of the discovery. This resolution 
she immediately executed. 

Trent came to attend his lordship, just after Mrs. Atkinson bad 
left him. He found the peer in a very ill humour, and brought no 
news to comfort or recruit his spirits ; for he had himself lust re- 
ceived a billet from Booth, with an excuse for himself and his wife 
from accepting the invitation at Trent's house that evening, where 
matters had been previously concerted for their entertainment ; and 
when his lordship was by accident to drop into the room where 
Amelia was, while Booth was to be engaged at play in another. 

And now, after much debate, and after Trent had acquainted my 
lord with the wretched situation of Booth's circumstances, it was 
resolved, that Trent should immediately demand his money of 
Booth, and upon his not paying it (for they both concluded it im- 
possible he should pay it), to put the note which Trent had for the 
money in suit against him, by the genteel means of T>aying it away 
to a nominal third person ; and this they both conceived mast en^ 
immediately in the ruin of Booth, and, consequently, in the con- 
quest of Amelia. 

In this project, and with this hope, both my lord and his setter, 
or (if the sportsmen please) setting-dog, greatly exulted, and it was 
next morning executed, as we have already seen. 
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CftA>. IT. — Coataining some distress. 

Tbent's letter drove Booth almost to madness. To be indebted to 
such a fellow, at any rate, had stuck much in his stomach, and had 
given him very great uneasiness; but to answer his demand in any 
other manner than hj paying the money, was absolutely what he 
could not bear. Again, to pay this money, he very plainly saw 
there was but one way; and this was by stripping his wife, not only 
of every farthing, but almost of every rag she nad in the world; 
a thought so dreadful that it chilled his very soul with horror : 
and yet pride, at last, seemed to represent this as the lesser evil of 
the two. 

But how to do this was still a question* It was not sure, at least 
he feared it was not, that Amelia herself would readily consent to 
this ; and so far from persuading her to such a measure, he could 
not bear even to pronose it. At len^h his determination was to 
acquaint his wife with the whole afiair, and to ask her consent, by 
way of asking her udvioe ; for he was well assured she could lind 
no other means of extricating him out of his dilemma. This he 
accordingly did, representing the affair as bad as he could; though, 
indeed, it was impossible for him to aggravate the real truth. 

Amelia heard nim patiently without once interrupting him. 
When he had linished, she remained silent some time : ind^, liie 
shook she received from this story almost deprived her of the 
power of speaking:. At last she answered, " Well, my dear, you 
ask my advice. I certainly can give no other, than that the money 
must be paid." 

*• But how must it be paid?" cries he. "0 heavens! thou 
sweetest creature ! what, not onoe upbraid me for bringing this ruin 
on thee?" 

" Upbraid you, my dear ! " says she : " would to Heaven I oould 
prevent your upbraiding yourself. But do not despair: 1 will 
endeavour by some means or other to get you the money." 

" Alas ! my dear love," cries Booth, ** I know the only way by 
which you can raise it. How can I consent to that ? Do you forget 
the fears you so lately expressed, of what would be our wretched 
condition when our little all was mouldered away ? 0, my Amelia ! 
they cut my very heart-strinffs when you spoke them ; for I had 
then lost this Uttle all. Indeed, I assure you, I have not played 
since, nor ever will more." 

"Keep that resolution," said she, "my dear, and 1 hope we 
shall yet recover the past.'* At which words, casting her ^es on 
the children, the tears burst from them, and she cried, " Heaven 
will, I hope, provide for us." * j j 'is. 

A pathetic scene now ensued between the husband and wire, 
which would not, perhaps, please many readers to see drawn at too 
full a length. It is sufficient to say, that this excellent woman not 
only used her utmost endeavours to stifle and conceal her own con- 
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oem, but said and did eTeiything in her power to allay that of 
her husband. 

Booth was, at this time, to meet a person whom we have formerly 
mentioned in the course of our history. This gentleman had a place 
in the war-office, and pretended to be a man of frreat interest and 
consequence; by which means he did not only receive Rreat respect 
and court from the inferior officers, but actually bubbled several 
of their money by undertaking to do them services, which, in 
reality, were not within his power. In truth, I have known few 
sreat men, who have not been beset with one or more of such 
fellows as these, through whom the inferior part of mankind are 
obliged to make their court to the great themselves ; by which 
means, I believe, principally, persons of real merit have been often 
deterred from the attempt ; for these subaltern coxcombs ever 
assume an equal state with their masters, and look for an equal 
degree of respect to be naid to them, to which men of spirit, who 
are in every light their betters, are not easily brought to submit. 
These fellows, indeed, themselves have a jealous eye towards all 
great abilities, and are sure, to the utmost of their power, to keep 
all who are so endowed from the presence of their masters. They 
use their masters, as bad ministers have sometimes used a prinoe ; 
they keep all men of merit from his ears, and daily sacrince bis 
true honour and interest to their own profit and their own 
vanity. 

As soon as Booth was gone to his appointment with this man, 
Amelia immediately betook herself to her business with the highest 
resolution. She packed up not only her own little trinkets, and 
those of the children, but the greater part of her own poor clothes 
(for she was but barely nrovided) ; and then drove in a hacknev 
coach to the same pawnbroKer's who had before been recommended 
to her by Mrs. Atkinson, who advanced her the money she desired. 

Being now provided with her sum, she returned well pleased 
home; and her husband coming in soon after, she, with mnch 
cheerfulness, delivered him all the money. 

Booth was so overjoyed with the prospect of discharging his debt 
to Trent, that he did not perfectly reflect on the distress to which 
his family was now reduced. The good humour which appeared 
in the countenance of Amelia was, perhaps, another help to stifle 
those reflections ; but, above all, were the assurances he had re- 
ceived from the great man, whom he had met at a coflee-house, and 
who had promised to do him all the service in his power, which 
several half-pay subaltern officers assured him was very consider- 
able. 

With this comfortable news he acquainted his wife, who either 
was, or seemed to be, extremely well pleased with it : and now he 
set out, with the money in his pocket, to pay his friend Trent, who, 
unluckily for him, happened not to be at home. 

On his return home, he met his old friend the lieutenant, ^who 
thankfully paid him his crown, and insisted on his going with him 
and taking part of a bottle. This invitation was so eager and 
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pressing, that poor Booth, who oould not resist much importunity, 
oomplied. 

While they were over this bottle. Booth acquainted his friend with 
the promises he had received that afternoon at the coffee-house, with 
which the old gentleman was very well pleased; "for I have 
heard," says he, " that gentleman has very powerful interest ;" 
but he informed him likewise, that he had heard the ^at must be 
touched; for he never did anything without touching. Of this, 
indeed, the great man himself had given some oblique hints, by 
saying, vrith great sagacitv and slvness, that he knew where fifty 
pounds might be depositea to much advantage. 

Booth answered that he would very readily advance a small sum 
if he had it in his power, but that at present it was not so ; for, 
that he had no more in the world than the sum of fifty nounds, 
which he owed Trent, and which he intended to pay him tne next 
morning. 

** It is very right, undoubtedly, to pay your debts," says the old 
grentleman; "but sure, on such an occasion, anv man but the 
rankest usurer would be contented to stay a little while for his 
money ; and it will be only a little while I am convinced ; for if 
you deposit this sum in the great man's hands, I make no doubt 
but you will succeed immediately in getting your commission ; and 
then I will help you to a method of taking up such a sum as this." 
The old gentleman persisted in this advice, and backed it with 
every argument he could invent; declaring, as was indeed true, 
that he gave the same advice which he would pursue, was the case 
liis own. 

Booth long rejected the opinion of his friend, till, as they had 
not argued with dry lips, he became heated with wine, and then at 
last the old gentleman succeeded. Indeed, such was his love, 
either for Booth or for his own opinion, and perhaps for both, that 
he omitted nothing in his power : he even endeavoured to palliate 
the character of Trent, and unsaid half what he had before said of 
that g'entleman. In the end, he undertook to make Trent easy, 
and to go to him the very next morning for that purpose. 

Poor^ooth at last yielded, though with the utmost difficulty. 
Jndeed, had he known quite as much of Trent as the reader does, 
no motive whatsoever would have prevailed on him to have taken 
the old gentleman's advice. 



Chap. Y.— Containing more wormwood and other ingredients. 

Ik the morning Booth communicated .the matter to Amelia, who 
told him she would not presume to advise him in an affair of which 
Se was so much the better judge. 

While Booth remained in a doubtful state what conduct to pursue, 
Bound came to make him a visit, and informed him, that he had been 
at Trent's house, but found him not at home ; adding, that he would 
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pay lum a woond visit that Tery day, and irovld not rest till be 
louDd him. 

Booth was ashamed to confess his wayerinfj: resolution, in an afiair 
in which he had been so troubiesome to his friend : he therefore 
dressed himself immediately, and together they both went, to wait 
on the little great man, to whom Booth now hoped to pay his oourt 
in the most effectual manner. 

Bound had been longer ao^quainted with the modern methods of 
business than Booth : he advised his Mend, therefore, to begin with 
tipping, as it is called, the great man's servant. He did so, and by 
that means got speedy aoooM to the master. 

The great man received the money, not as a gudgeon does a bait, 
but as a pike receives a poor gudgeon into his maw. To say the 
truth, such fellows as these may well be likened to that voracious 
fi^, who fattens himself by devouring all the little inhabitants of 
the river. As soon as the great man had pocketed the cash, he 
shook Booth by the hand, and told him he would be sure to slip no 
opportunity of serving him, and would send him word as soon as 
anv offered. 

Here I shall stop one moment, and so, perhaps, will my i^pood- 
natured reader ; for, surely, it must be a hard heart whien is not 
affected with reflecting on the manner in which this poor little sum 
was raised, and on the manner in which it was bestowed ; — a worthy 
family, the wife and children of a man who had lost his blood abroad 
in the service of his country, parting with their little all, and ex- 
posed to cold and hunger, to pamper such a fellow as this ! 

And if any such reader as I mention should happen to be in reality 
a great man, and in power, perhaps the horror of this picture may 
inauce him to put a iinal end to this abominable practice of touch- 
ing, as it is called ; by which, indeed, a set of leeches are i>ennitted 
to suck the blood of the brave and the indigent, of the widow and 
the orphan. 

Booth now returned home, where he found his wife with Mrs. 
James. Amelia had, before the arrival of her husband, absolutely 
revised Mrs. James's invitation to dinner the next day ; but when 
Booth came in, the lady renewed her application, and that in so 
pressing a manner, that Booth secondea her ; for though he had 
enough of jealousy in his temper, yet such was his friendship to the 
colonel, and such Ms gratitude for the obligations which he nad re- 
ceived f^om him, that his own unwillingness to believe anything ill 
of him, co-operatinff with Amelia's endeavours to put everything 
in the fairest light, had brought him to acquit his friend f^om any 
ill design. To this, perhaps, the late affair concerning my lord had 
moreover contributed ; for it seems to me, that the same passion 
cannot much cner^se on two different objects at one and the same 
time ; an observation, which, I believe, will hold as true with reg'ard 
to the cruel passions of jealousy and anger, as to the gentle passion 
of love, in which one great and mighty object is sure to engage the 
whole passion. 

When Booth grew importunate, Amelia answered, " My dear, I 
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fihould not refuse yon whateVer was in my power: but this is abso- 
lutely out of my power ; for, sinoe I must declare the truth, I can- 
not dress mysefif. ' 
" Whv so }" said Mrs. James : " I am sure you are in good health." 
" Is there no other impediment to dressing but want of health, 
madam }*' answered Amelia. 
** Upon my word, none that I know of," replied Mrs. James. 
** W hat do you think of want of clothes, madam ?" said Amelia. 
" Ridiculous !" cries Mrs. James. " What need have you to dress 
yourself out ? You will see nobody but our own family, and I pro- 
mise you I don't expect it. A plain nightgown will do very well." 
" But if I must be plain with you, madam," said Amelia, " I have 
DO other clothes but what I have now on my back. I have not even 
a clean shift in the world ; for you must know, my dear," said she 
to Booth, *' that little Betty has walked off this morning, and has 
carried all my linen with her." 
" How, my dear !" cries Booth, " little Betty robbed you ?" 
'* It is e VCD so," answered Amelia. Indeed, she spoke truth ; for 
little Betty, having perceived the evening before that her mistress 
was moving her gooas, was willing to lend all the assistance in her 
power, and had accordinglv moved off early that morning, taking 
with her whatever she could lay her hands on. 

Booth expressed himself with some passion on the occasion, and 
swore he would make an example of the girl. " If the little slut be 
above ground," cried he, *' I will find her out, and bring her to 
justice." 

" I am really sorry for this accident." said Mrs. James : ** and, 
though I know not how to mention it, I beg you'll give me leave to 
offer you any linen of mine, till you can make new of your own." 

Amelia thanked Mrs. James, but declined the favour, saying, 
she could do well enough at home ; and that, as she had no servant 
now to take care of her children, she could not, nor would not, 
leave them on any account. 

*' Then bring master and miss with you," said Mrs. James : '* you 
shall positivelv dine with us to-morrow." 

" I oeg, madam, you will mention it no more," said Amelia : " for, 
besides the substantial reasons I have already given, I have some 
things on my mind at present which make me unfit for company ; 
and I am resolved nothing shall prevail on me to stir from home." 
Mrs. James had carried her invitation already to the verv utmost 
limits of good breeding, if not beyond them. She desisted, there- 
fore, from going any fie^her ; and, after some short stay longer, took 
her leave, with many expressions of concern, which, however, great 
as it was, left her heart and her mouth together, before she was out 
of the house. 

Booth now declared that he would go in pursuit of little Betty, 
against whom he vowed so much vengeance, that Amelia endea- 
voured to moderate his anger, bv representing to him the girl's 
youth, and that this was the first lault she had ever been guilty of. 
•• Indeed," says she, "I should be very glad to have my things 
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agtdn, and T would have the girl too DuniBhed in some degree, wliicli 
inig[ht possibly be for her own gooa ; but I tremble to think of 
takinff away her life ;" for Booth, in his rage, had sworn he would 
hang her. 

'* I know the tenderness of your heart, my dear," said Booth ; 
" and I love you for it ; but I must beg of you to dissent from your 
opinion. I do not think the girl in any hght an object of mercy. 
She is not only guilty of dishonesty, but of cruelty ; for she must 
know our situation, and the very little we had left. She is, besides, 
guilty of ingratitude to you, who have treated her with so much 
kindness, that you have rather acted the part of a mother than a 
mistress ; and so far from thinking her youth an excuse, I think 
it rather an aggravation. It is true, indeed, there are faults, which 
the youth of the party very strongly recommends to our pardon : 
such are all those which proceed nom carelessness and want of 
thought : but crimes of this black dye, which are committed with 
deliberation, and imply a bad mind, deserve a more severe punish- 
ment in a young persoa than one of riper years ; for what must the 
mind be in old age, which has acquired such a degree of perfection 
in villany so very early ? Such persons as these it is really a 
charity to the public to put out of society : and, indeed, a religious 
man would put them out of the world for the sake of themselves ; 
for whoever understands anything of human nature must know, 
that such people, the longer they hve, the more they will aocumu- 
late vice and wickedness." 

" Well, my dear," cries Amelia, " I cannot argue with you on 
these subjects. I shall always submit to your superior judgment ; 
and I know you too well, to think that you will ever do anything 
cruel." 

Booth then left Amelia to take care of her children, and went in 
pursuit of the thief* 



Cvjjf. YI.— A ecene of tlte tragic kind. 

He had not been long gone before a thundering knock was heard at 
the door of the house where Amelia lodged, and presently after a 
figure, all pale and ghastly, and almost breathless, rushed ijito the 
room where she then was with her children. 

This figure Amelia soon recognised to be Mrs. Atkinson, though, 
indeed, she was so disguised, that at her first entrance Amelia scarce 
knew her. Her eyes were sunk in her head, her hair dishevelled ; 
and not only her dress, but every feature in her face was in the 
utmost disorder. 

Amelia was greatly shocked at this sight, and the little girl was 
much frightened : as for the boy, he immediately knew her, and 
running to Amelia, he cried, " La ! mamma, what is the matter with 
poor Mrs. Atkinson ?" 
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As soon as Mrs. Atkinson recovered her breath, sheened out, " 0, 
Mrs. Booth ! I am the most miserable of women ; I have lost the 
best of husbands." 

Amelia, looking at her with all the tenderness imaginable, for- 
getting, I believe, that there had ever been any quarrel between 
them, said, ** Good heavens, madam, what's the matter }*' 

"0, Mrs. Booth !" answered she, *' I fear I have lost my husband. 
The doctor says, there is but little hope of his life. madam ! how- 
ever I have been in the wrong, I am sure you will forgive me and 
pity me. I am sure I am severely punished ; for to that cursed 
affair I owe all my misery." 

" Indeed, madam," cries Amelia, " I am extremely concerned for 
yoor misfortune ; but, pray, tell me, has anything happened to the 
Serjeant ?" 

" madam !" cries she, " I have the greatest reason to fear I shall 

lose him. The doctor has almost given him over : he says he has 

scarce any hopes. madam ! that evening that the fatal quarrel 

happened between us, my dear captain tooK it so to heart, that he 

sat up all night, and drank a whole bottle of brandy. Indeed, he 

said, ne wished to kill himself; for nothing could have hurt him so 

much in the world, he said, as to have any quarrel between you and 

me. His concern, and what he drank together, threw him into a 

high fever ; so that, when I came home from my lord's (for indeed, 

madam, I have been and set all to rights; your reputation is now in 

no danger)— when I came home, I say, I found the poor man in a 

raving, delirious fit, and in that he has continued ever since till 

about an hour ago, when he came perfectly to his senses; but now, 

he says, he is sure he shall die, ana begs, for Heaven's sake, to see 

you first. Would you, madam, would you have the goodness to 

grant my poor captain's desire ? Consider, he is a dying man, and 

neither he nor I snail ever ask you a second favour. He says, he has 

something to say to you that he can mention to no other person, and 

that he cannot die in peace unless he sees you." 

" Upon my word, madam," cries Amelia, " I am extremely con- 
cerned at what you tell me. I knew the poor serjeant from his in- 
fancy, and always had an affection for him, as I think him to be one 
of the best-natured and honestest creatures upon earth. I am sure, 
if I could do him any service, — but of what use can my going be ?" 
" Of the highest in the world," answered Mrs. Atkinson. " If 
von knew how earnestly he entreated it, how his poor breaking 
heart begged to see you, you would not refuse." 

''Nay, I do not absolutely refuse," cries Amelia. "Something 
to say to me of consequence, and that he could not die in peace 
unless he said it— did he say that, Mrs. Atkinson ? " 

•* Upon my honour he did," answered she ; " and much more than 
I have related." 

•• Well, I will go with you," cries Amelia : " I cannot guess what 
this should be ; but I will go." 

Mrs. Atkinson then poured out a thousand blessings and thanks- 
g-ivings ; and, taking hold of Amelia's hand, and eagerly kisjiing it, 
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cried out, "Howooold that fury, passion, driye me to qoarrel with 
Buoh a creature r* 

Amelia told her she had fornven and forgotten it ; and then, 
calling up the mistress of the nouse, and committinj? to her the 
care of the children, she cloaked herself up as well as she could, and 
set out with Mrs. Atkinson. 

When they arriyed at the house, Mrs. Atkinson said she would 
go first, and give the captain some notice; for, that if Amelia 
entered the room unexpectedly, the surprise might have an ill 
effect She left therefore AmeUa in the parlour, and proceeded 
directly up stairs. 

Poor Atkinson, weak and had as was his condition, no sooner 
heard that Amelia was come, than he discovered great loy in his 
countenance, and presentiy afterwards she was introduced to him. 

Atkinson exerted his utmost strength to thank her for this good- 
ness to a dying man, for so he called himself. He said he should 
not haye presumed to giye her this trouble, had he not had some- 
thing, which he thought of consequence, to say to her, and whicli 
he could not mention to anv other person. He then desired his wife 
to give him a little box, of which ne always kept the key himself, 
and afterwards begged her to leave the room for a few minutes ; at 
which neither she nor Amelia expressed any dissatisfeiction. 

When he was alone with Amelia, he spoke as follows : ** This, 
madam, is the last time my eyes will ever oehold what — do pardon 
me, madam, I will never offend you more." Here he sunk down 
in his bed, and the tears gushed from his eyes. 

" Why should you fear to offend me, Joe.* " said Amelia : *• I am 
sure you never did anything willingly to offend me." 

*' No, madam," answered he, *' i would die a thousand times 
before I would have ventured it in the smallest matter. But— I 
cannot speak — and yet I must. You cannot pardon me, ajid yet, 
perhaps, as I am a dying man, and never shall see you more— 
Jndeed, if I was to live after this discovery, I should never dare to 
look you in the face again — ^and yet, madam, to think I never 
shall see you more, is worse than ten thousand deaths." 

" Indeed, Mr. Atkinson," cries Amelia, blushing, and looking 
down to the floor, " I must not hear you talk in this manner. If 
you have anything to say, tell it me, and do not be afraid of my 
anger ; for I think I may promise to forgive whatever it was possible 
you should do." 

" Here, then, madam," said he, " is your picture : I stole it when 
I was eighteen years of a^e, and have xept it ever since. It is set 
in gold, with three little aiamonds ; and yet I can truly say, it was 
not the gold nor the diamonds which I stole : it was that faoe; 
which, if I had been the emperor of the world ** 

" I must not hear any more of this," said she : " comfort yourselt 
Joe, and think no more of this matter. Be assured I freely and 
heartily forgive you : but, pray, compose yourself. Come, let me 
call in your wife." 

** First, madam, let me beg one favour," cried he: '* consider ir 
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is the last, and then I shall die in peace. Let me kiss that hand 
before I die." 

" Well— nay," says she, " I don't know what I am doing : well — 
there." She then carelessly gave him her hand, which he put 
gently to his lips, and then presently let it drop, and fell back in 
the bed. 

Amelia now summoned Mrs. Atkinson, who was, indeed, no 
farther off than just without the door. She then hastened down 
stairs, and called for a great glass of water, which having drunk 
off, she threw herself into a onair, and the tears ran plentifully 
from her eyes with compassion for the poor wretch she had just 
left in his bed. 

To say the truth, without any iigury to her chastity, that heart, 
which had stood firm as a rock to all the attacks of title and 
equipage, of finery and flattery, and which all the treasures of the 
universe could not have purchased, was yet a little softened by the 
plain, honest, modest, involuntary, delicate, heroic passion of this 
poor and humble swain ; for whom, in spite of herself, she felt a 
momentary tenderness and complacence, at which Booth, if he had 
known it, would perhaps have been displeased. 

Having stayed some time in the parlour, and not finding Mrs, 
Atkinson come down (for indeed her husband was then so bad she 
could not quit Mm), Amelia left a message with the maid of the 
house for her mistress, purporting that she should be ready to do 
anythinfj: in her power to serve her ; and then left the house, with 
a confusion on her mind that she had never felt before, and which 
any chastity, that is not hewn out of marble, must feel on so tender 
and delicate an occasion. 



Crap. YII. — ^In which Mr. Booth meets witlt more thui one adTenture. 

Booth, having hunted about for two hours, at last saw a young 
lady in a tattered silk gown, stepping out of a shop in Monmouth- 
street into a hackney-coach. This lady, notwithstanding the 
disguise of her dress, he presently discovered to be no other than 
little Betty. 

He instantly gave the alarm of " Stop thief ! " " Stop coach ! " 
upon which Mrs. Betty was immediately stopped in her vehicle, 
and Booth and his myrmidons laid hold of her. 

The girl no sooner found that she was seized by her master, than 
the oonaciousness of her guilt overpowered her, for she was not as 
yet an experienced offender; and she immediately confessed her 

She was then carried before a justice of peace/ where she was 
searched, and there was found in her possession four shillings and 
sixpence in money, besides the silk gown, which was indeed nroper 
furniture for Rag-fair, and scarce worth a single farthing, though 
the honest shopkeeper, in Munmouth-street, had sold it for a crown 
to this simple girl. 
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The grirl, bein}? examined by the magistrate, spoke as follows : 
•• Indeed, sir, an't please your worship, 1 am very sorry for what I 
have done ; and to be sure, an't please your honour, my lord, it 
most have been the devil that put me upon it ; for to be sure, 
please your majesty, I never thought upon such a thing in my 
whole life before, any more than I did of my dying-day ; but, 
indeed, sir, an't please your worship " 

She was running on in this manner, when the justice interrupted 
her, and desired her to give an account of what she had tidcen mm 
her master, and what she had done with it. 

" Indeed, an't please your majesty," said she, " I took no more 
than two shifts ot madam's, and I pawned them for five shillings, 
which 1 gave for the gown that's upon my back ; and as for tiie 
money in my pocket, it is everv farthing of it my own. I am sure 
1 intended to carry back the shifts too as soon as ever I could get 
money to take them out." 

The girl, having told them where the pawnbroker lived, the 
justice sent to him to produce the shifts, which he presently did; 
for he expected that a warrant to search his house would be the 
consequence of his refusal. 

The shifts being produced, on which the honest pawnbroker had 
lent five shillings, tney appeared plainly to be worth above thirty; 
indeed, when new, they had cost much more : so that by their gt>od- 
ness, as well as by their size, it was certain they could not belong 
to the nrl. 

Booth grew very warm against the pawnbroker. *' I hope, sir," 
said he to the justice, "there is some punishment fortius fellow 
likewise, who so plainly appears to have known that these goods 
were stolen. The shops of these fellows may, indeed, be called the 
fountains of theft ; for it is, in reality, the encouragement which 
they meet with from these receivers of their goods, that induces 
men very often to become thieves ; so that these deserve equal, if 
not severer punishment, than the thieves themselves." 

The pawnbroker protested his innocence, and denied the taking 
in the shifts. Indeed, in this he spoke truth ; for he had slippea 
into an inner room, as was always his custom on these oooasions, 
and left a little boy to do the business ; by which means he had 
carried on the trade of receiving stolen goods for many years with 
impunity, and had been twice acquitted at the Old fiailey, though 
the juggle appeared upon the most manifest evidence. 

As the justice was going to speak, he was interrupted by the giiX 
who, fallmg upon her knees to Booth, with many tears hiegrged his 
forgiveness. 

••^Indeed, Betty," cries Booth, "you do not deserve forgiveness ; 
for you know you had very good reasons why you should not have 
thought of robbing your mistress, particularly at this time : and 
what farther aggravates your crime is, that you have robbed the 
best and kindest mistress in the world. Nay, you are not only 
guilty of felony, but of a felonious breach of trust ; for you know 
very well, everything your mistress had was entrusted to your care." 
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Now, it happened, by very great accident, that the justice, before 
whom the g:iri was brought, understood the law. Turning, there- 
fore, to Booth, he said, "Do you say, sir, that this girl was entrusted 
with the shifts?" 
" Yes, sir," said Booth, "she was entrusted with everything." 
''And you will swear that the goods stolen," said the justice, 
" are worm forty shillings ? " 

"No, indeed, sir," answered Booth, "nor that they are worth 
thirty either." 
" Then, sir," cries the justice, " the girl cannot be guilty of felony.' ' 
" How, sir," said Booth, "is it not abroach of trust? and is not a 
breach of trust felony, and the worst felooy too ? " 

"No, sir," answered the justice ; " a breach of trust is no crime 
in our law, unless it be in a servant ; and then the act of parlia- 
ment requires the goods taken to be of the value of forty shillings." 
" So then, a servant," cries Booth, " may rob his master of tmrty- 
mne shillings whenever he pleases, and he can't be punished." 
" If the goods are under his care, he can't," cries the justice. 
" I ask your pardon, sir," says Booth ; " I do not doubt what 
you say ; but sure this is a ver^ extraordinary law." 

" Perhaps I think so too," said the justice ; " but it belongs not 
to my omce to make or to mend laws : my business is only to 
execute them. If therefore the case be as you say, I must discharge 
the girl." 
" I hope, however, you will punish the pawnbroker," cries Booth. 
" If the girl is discharged, cries the justice, " so must be the 
pawnbroker ; for, if the ^oods are not stolen, he cannot be guilty 
of receiving them, knowing them to be stolen : and, besides, as to 
his offence, to say the truth, I am almost weary of prosecuting it : 
for such are the difficulties laid in the way of this prosecution, that 
it is almost impossible to convict any one on it : and, to speak my 
opinion plainly, such are the laws, and such the method of proceed- 
ing, that one would almost think our laws were rather made for 
the protection of rogues than for the punishment of them." 

Thus ended this examination : the thief and the receiver went 
about their business, and Booth departed in order to go home to his 
wife. 

In his way home, Booth was met by a lady in a chair, who im- 
mediately upon seeing[ him, stopped her chair, bolted out of it, and, 
g-oing directly up to mm, said, " So, Mr. Booth, you have kept your 
woru with me ! ' 

This lady was no other than Miss Matthews, and the speech she 
meant was of a promise made to her at the masquerade, of visiting 
her within a day or two ; which, whether he ever intended to keep 
I cannot say; but, in truth, the several accidents that had since 
happened to him, had so discomposed his mind, that he had abso- 
lutely forgotten it. 

Booth however was too sensible, and too well-bred, to make the 
excuse of forgetfulness to a lady ; nor could he readily find any 
other. While he stood therefore nesitating, and looking not over- 
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wise. Miss Matthews said, " Well, sir, since by yonr confusion I see 
you have some grraoe left, I will pardon you on one condition ; and 
that is, that vou will sup with me this night ; bat if you fail me 
now, expect all the revengre of an inj ured woman." She then bouDd 
herself by a most outrageous oath, that she would complain to his 
wife: "And I am sure," says she, " she is so much a woman of 
honour, as to do me justice: and though I miscarried in my first 
attempt, be assured, I will take care of my second." 

Booth asked, what she meant by her first attempt ; to which she 
answered, that she had already written his wife an account of his 
ill-usuage of her, but that she was pleased it had miscarried. She 
then rej^ated her asseverations, that she would now do it effectually 
if he disappointed her. 

This threat she reckoned would most certainly terrify poor Booth ; 
and, indeed, she was not mistaken : for, I beueve, it would have 
been impossible, by any other menace, or by anv other means, to 
have brought him once even to balance in his mind on this question. 
But by this threat she prevailed ; and Booth promised, upon his 
word and honour, to come to her at the hour she appointed : after 
which, she took leave of him with a squeese of the hand, and a 
smiling countenance, and walked back to her chair. 

But, however she might be pleased with having obtained this 
promise. Booth was far from being delighted with the thoughts of 
having given it. He looked, indeed, upon the consec^uenoes of this 
meeting with horror ; but, as to the consequence which was so ap- 
parently intended by the lady, he resolved against it. At lengtn, 
ne came to this determination ; to go according to his appointment, 
to argue the matter with the lady, and to convince her, if possible, 
that, from a regard to his honour only, he must discontinue hei 
acouaintance. If this failed to satisfy ner, and she still persisted 
in ner threats to acquaint his wife with the affair, he then resolv^, 
whatever pain it dost him, to communicate the whole truth himself 
to Amelia, from whose goodness he doubted not but to obtain an 
absolute remission. 



Chap. Till. — In which Amelia appears in a light more amiable than gay. 

We will now return to Amelia, whom we left in some perturbatioii 
of mind departing from Mrs. Atkinson. 

Though she had before walked through the streets in a very im- 
proper dress with Mrs. Atkinson, she was unwilling, especially as 
she was alone, to return in the same manner: indeed, she was scarce 
able to walk in her present condition ; for the case of poor Atkinson 
had much affected ner tender heart, and her eyes had oyerflovn 
with many tears. 

It occurred likewise to her at present, that she had not a single 
shilling in her pocket, or at home, to provide food for herself arc 
her family In this situation she resolved to go immediately to tlit 
pawnbroker, whi^ther she had gone before, and to deposit her pictuit 
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for what she oould raise npon it. She then immediately took a 
ohair» and put her design in execution. 

The intnnsio value of the ppold in which this picture was set, 
and of the little diamouds which surrounded it, amounted to nine 
guineas. This therefore was advanced to her ; and the prettiest 
face in the world (such is often the fate of beauty) was deposited, 
as of no value, into the bargain. 

When she came home she found the following letter from Mrs. 
Atkinson :— 

" Mt DXABB8T Madak,— As I know TOUT goodness, I oonld not delay a moment 
acquainting yon with the happy tarn of my aiSkirs since you went. The doctor, on 
his return to -nsit my husband, nas assured me that the captain was on the recovery, 
and in veiy little danger ; and I really think he is since mended. I hope to wait on 
you soon with better news. Heaven bless you, dear madam I and believe me to be, 
with the utmost sincerity, your most obliged, obedient, humble servant, 

"Atkitbok." 

Amelia was really pleased with this letter ; and now, it being 
past four o'clock, she despaired of seeing her husband till the even- 
ing : she therefore provided some tarts for her children ; and then, 
eating nothing but a slice of bread and butter herself, she began to 
prepare for the captain's supper. 

There were two things of which her husband was particularly 
fond, which, though it may bring the simplicity of his taste into 
great contempt with some of my readers, I will venture to name : 
these were a fowl and egg-sauce, and mutton broth ; both which 
Amelia immediately Durohased. 

As soon as the dock struck seven, the good creature went down 
into the kitchen, and began to exercise her talents of cookery, of 
which she was a great mistress, as she was of every economical 
office, from the highest to the lowest ; and as no woman could out- 
shine her in a drawing-room, so none could make the drawing-room 
itself shine brighter than Amelia: and, if I maj speak a bold truth, 
I question whether it be possible to view this nne creature in a 
more amiable light, than while she was dressing her husband's 
supper, with her little children playing round her. 

It was now half an hour past eight, and the meat almost ready, 
the table likewise neatly spread with materials borrowed from her 
landlady, and she began to grow a little uneasy at Booth's not re- 
turning ; when a sudden knock at the door roused her spirits, and 
she cried, "There, my dear, there is your good papa;" at which 
words she darted swiftly up stairs, and opened the door to her 
husband. 

She desired her husband to walk up to the dining-room, and she 
-would come to him in an instant ; for she was desirous to increase 
his pleasure, by surprising him with his two favourite dishes. She 
then went down again to the kitchen, where the maid of the house 
undertook to send up the supper ; and she with her children re- 
turned to Booth. 

He then told her concisely what had happened, with relation to 
the girl, to which she scarce made any answer ; but asked him if 

A A 
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^^had not dined. He assured her he had not eaten a morsel the 
whole day. •* Well," says she, " my dear, I am a fellow-sufferer, 
but we shall both enjoy our supper the more ; for I have made a 
little provision for you, as I guessed what might be the case. I 
hay<^ got you a bottle of wine too ; and here is a clean cloth and a 
sniiling countenance, mv dear Will. Indeed, I am in unusual food 
spirits to-night, and I nave made a promise to the children, which 
you must confirm ; I have promised to let them sit up this one night 
to supper with us. Nay, don't look so serious ; cast off all uneasy 
thoughts. I have a present for you here : no matter how I came 
by it." At which words, she put eight guineas into his hand, 
®n^g» " Come, my dear Bill, be gay : fortune will yet be kind to 
ns : at least let us be happy this night. Indeed, the pleasures of 
many women, during their whole lives, will not amount to my 
happiness this night, if you will be in good humour." 

Booth fetched a deep sigh, and cried, " How unhappy am I, my 
dear, that I can't sup with you to-night I" 

As in the delightful month of June, when the sky is aU serene, 
and the whole taoe of nature looks with a pleasing and smiling 
aspect, suddenly a dark cloud spreads itself over the hemisphere ; 
the sun vanishes from our sight, and every object is obscured by a 
dark and horrid gloom; so nappened it to Amelia: the joy tnat 
had enlightened every feature disappeared in a moment ; the Itistre 
forsook her shining eyes ; and all the little Loves, that played and 
wantoned in her cheeks, hung their drooping heads ; and with a 
faint, trembling voice, she repeated her husband's words: ''Not 
sup with me to-night, my dear^' 

'* Indeed, my dear," answered he, " I cannot. I need not tell you 
how uneasy it makes me, or that I am as much disappointed as 
yourself; but I am engaged to sup abroad. I have absolutely given 
my honour ; and, besides, it is on business of importance." 

•* My dear," said she, " I say no more : I am convinced you would 
not willingly sup from me. I own, it is a very particiuar disap- 
pointment to me to-night, when I had proposed unusual pleasure ; 
but the same reason, which is sufficient to you, ought to be so to 
me." 

Booth made his wife a compliment on her ready compliance, and 
then asked her, what she intended by giving him that money, or 
how she came by it. 

" I intend, my dear," said she, " to give it you ; that is all. 
As to the manner in which I came by it, you know, Billy, that is 
not very material. You are well assured I got it by no means 
which would displease you ; and, perhaps, another time I may tell 
you." 

Booth asked no further questions ; but he returned it to her, and 
insisted on her taking all but one guinea, saying, she was the safest 
treasurer. 

He then promised her to make all the haste home in his power, 
and he hoped, he said, to be with her in an hour and a half at 
furthest, and then took his leave. 
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When ho was gone, the poor disappointed Amelia sat down to 
flnpper with her children, with whose company she was forced to 
console herself for the absence of her husband. 



Chap. IX.— A very tragic Boene. 

The clock had struck eleven, and Amelia was just proceeding to 
put her children to bed, when she heard a knock at the street door: 
upon which the boy cried out, " There's papa, mamma : pray, le* 
me stay and see him before I go to bed." This was a favour very 
easily obtained ; for Amelia immediately ran down stairs, exulting 
in the goodness of her husband for returning so soon, though halt 
an hour was already elapsed beyond the time in which he promised 
to return. 

Poor Amelia was now again disappointed ; for it was not her 
husband at the door, but a servant witn a letter for him, which ho 
delivered into her hands. She immediately ran up stairs, and said, 
** It was not your papa, my dear ; but I hope it is one who has 
brought us some good news : " for Booth had told her, that he 
hourly expected to receive such from the great man, and had 
desired her to open any letter which came to nim in his absence. 

Amelia therefore broke open the letter, and read as follows : — 

" Sib,— After what has passed between us, I need only tell you that I know you 
supped this very night alone with Miss Matthews ; a fact which will upbraid you 
BuMoiently without putting me to that trouble ; and will very well account for my 
desirins the favour of seemg you to-morrow in Hyde-park at six in the monunjg. 
You wm forgive me reminding you, once more, how inexcusable this behaviour is m 
you, who are possessed, in your own wife, of the most inestimabie jeweL 

"Yours, Ac., "T. Jambs. 

" I shall bring pistols with me." 

It is not easy to describe the agitation of Amelia's mind when she 
read this letter. She threw herself into her chair, turned as pal© 
as death, began to tremble all over, and had just power enough left 
to tap the bottle of wine, which she had hitherto preserved entire 
for her husband, and to drink off a lar^e bumper. . 

The little boy perceived the strange symptoms which appeared 
in his mother; and, running to her, he cried, " What s the matter, 
my dear mamma ? you don^ look well. No harm has happened to 
poor papa, I hope : sure that bad man has not carried mm away 
SLg^in I I.' 4. n »» 

Ameha answered, " No, child, nothing^nothmg at aU. ^^^ 
then a large shower of tears came to her assistance ; which preaeiit\v 
after produced the same in the eyes of both the ^^^^^^* , .^ ^ 
AmeHa, after a short silence, looking \f^^^^^VL va^V^^%^ 
cried out "It is too much— too m^^h to bear. Why did 1 \i^^^ 
these Httle wretches into the world ? why were these innocent^ ^]^« 



^^^^ Httle wretches into the world ? why were these innocent^ ^2^^ 

to such a fate ? " She then threw her arms round thetn W^^"^^^ 

rere before embracing her kixiees) , and cnea, u my c^ivXy^^ 
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my children ! forgive me, my babes !— forgive me, tbat I have 
bronght you into such a world as this. You are undone, my 
chilaren are undone I " 

The little boy answered with grreat spirit, " How undone, mamma? 
my sister and 1 don't oare a farthing for being undone. Don't cry 
so upon our aooounts : we are both yerj well— -indeed we are : but, 
do, pray, tell us : I am sure some accident has happened to poor 
papa." 

"Mention him no more," cries Amelia: "your papa is — ^indeed 
he is a wicked man : he cares not for any of us. heavens ! 
is this the happiness I promised myself this evening ? " At which 
words she felt into an agony, holding both her children in her arms. 

The maid of the house now entered the room, with a letter in her 
hand, which she had received from a porter, whose arrival the 
reader will not wonder to have been unheard by Amelia in her 
present condition. 

The maid, upon her entrance into the room, perceiving the situ- 
ation of Ameha, cried out, " Good heavens ! madam, what's the 
matter } ** Upon which, Amelia, who had a little recovered herself 
after the last vent of her passion, started up, and cried, *' iN'othing, 
Mrs. Susan — nothing extraordinary. I am subject to these fits 
sometimes ; but I am very well now. Come, my dear children, I 
am very well again ; indeed I am : you must now go to bed : Mrs. 
8usan will be so good as to put you to bed." 

" But why does not papa love us? " cries the little boy : " I am 
sure we have none of us done anything to disoblige him." 

This innocent question of the child so stung Amelia, that she had 
the utmost difficulty to prevent a relapse. However, she took 
another dram of wine : for so it might be called to her, who was the 
most temperate of women, and never exceeded three classes on auy 
occasion. In this glass she drank her children's health ; and soon 
after so well soothed and composed them, that they went quietly 
away with Mrs. Susan. 

The maid, in the shock she had conceived at the melancholy, 
indeed frightful scene, which had presented itself to her at her first 
coming into the room, had quite forgotten the letter, which she held 
in her hand. However, just at her departure, she recollected it, 
and delivered it to Amelia ; who was no sooner alone, than she 
opened it, and read as follows ? — 

** My sxasbst, bwbbtbst Lovb,— I write this firom the bailiff's house, where I wms 
formerly, and to which I am again brought at the suit of that villain Trent. I have 
the misfortune to think I owe this accident (I mean, that it happened to night i iomT 
own folly, in endeavouring to keep a secret from you. O, my dear ! haa I had 
resolution to confess my crime to you, your forgiveness would, I am convinced have 
cost me only a few blushes, and I had now been happy in your arms. Fool that I 
was, to leave you on such an account, and to add to a former transgreBsioii & new 
one : yet, by heavens 1 I mean not a transgression of the like kind ; for of tHat I am 
not, nor ever will be, guilty : and when you know the true reason of my leavine too 
to night, 1 think you will pity rather than upbraid me. I am sure you would, tf vnt 
knew the compunction with which I left you to go to the most worthless tli« ™ -^ 

mfamoua Do guess the rest; guess that crime with which I cannot stain mV^^^T 

but stiU beheve me no more guHty than I am : or, if it vnU lessen your veaca^n ^ 
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what lias befallen me, believe me as guilty at von please, and think me, for awhile 
at least, as undeserving of you as I thmk myself. This paper and pen are so bad, I 

ristion whether you can read what I write ; I almost doubt whether I wish you 
old. Tet this I will endeavour to make as leeible as I can. Be comforted, my 
dear love ; and still keep up your spirits with the hopes of better days. The doctor 
will he in town to-morrow, and I trust on his goodness for my dehveiy, once more, 
from this place, and that I shall soon be able to repay him. That Heaven may bless 
and preserve you, is the prayer of^ my dearest love, your ever fond, affectionate, and 
hereafter fidthM husband. " W. Booth." 

Amelia pretty well sraessed the obscure meaning of this letter, 
which, though at another time it might have given her unspeak- 
able torment, was at present rather of the medicinal kind, and 
served to allay her anguish. Her anger to Booth, too, began a 
little to abate, and was softened by her concern for his misfortune. 
Upon the whole, however, she passed a miserable and Sleepless 
night, her genUe mind torn and distracted with various and con- 
tending passions, distressed with doubts, and wandering in a kind 
of twiligtit, which presented to her only objects of different degrees 
of horror, and where black despair dosed, at a small distance, the 
gloomy prospect. 
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BOOK xn. 



OSAT. I.— The book begins with polito hSaAorf, 

Before we return to the miserable couple, whom we left at the end 
of the last book, we will give our readers the more cheerful view of 
the gay and happy family of Colonel James. 

mJs. Jame», when she could not, as we have seen, prevail with 
Amelia to accept that invitation, which, at the desire of the colonel, 
she had so kinaly and obediently carried her, returned to her hus- 
band, and acquainted him with the ill success of her embassy, at 
which, to say the truth, she was almost as much disappointed as 
the colonel nimself; for he had not taken a stronger Uking to 
Amelia than she herself had conceived for Booth. This will account 
for some passages, which may have a little surprised the reader in 
the former chapters of this history, as we were not then at leisure to 
communicate to them a hint of this kind : it was, indeed, on Mr. 
Booth's account, that she had been at the trouble of changing her 
dress at the masquerade. , ^ ., . , j. ^ ^ 

But her passions of this sort, happily for her, were not extremely 
strong ; she was, therefore, easily balked ; and as she met with no 
encouragement from Booth, she soon gave way to the impetuosity 
of Miss Matthews : and, from that time, scarce thought more of the 
affair till her husband's design against the wife revived hers like- 
wise : insomuch, that her passion was, at this time, certainly strong 
enough for Booth, to produce a good hearty hatred of Amelia, 
whom she now abused to the colonel in very gross terms, both on 
the account of her poverty and her insolence ; for so she termed the 
refusal of all her offers. ,. . 

The colonel, seeing no hopes of soon possessing his new mistress, 
began, like a prudent and wise man, to turn his thoughts towards 
the securing his old one. From what his wife had mentioned con- 
oeming tiie behaviour of the shepherdess, and particularly her 
preference of Booth, he had little doubt but that this was the 
identical Miss Matthews : he resolved, therefore, to watch her 
closely, in hopes of discovering Booth's intrigue with her. In this, 
besides the remainder of affection which he yet preserved for that 
lady, he had another view, as it would give him a fair pretence to 

guarrel with Booth ; who, by carrying on this intrigue, would have 
roken his word and honour given to him : and he now be^an ta 
hate poor Booth heartily, from the same reason for which Mrs. Jaine$ 
had contracted her aversion to Amelia. 

The colonel, therefore, employed an inferior kind of pimp tt 
watch the lodgings of Miss Matthews, and to acquaint him if 
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Booth, whose person was known to the pimp, made any visit there. 
The pimp faithfully performed his office ; and having last night 
made the wished-for discovery, immediately acquainted his master 
with it. 

Upon this news, the colonel presently despatched to Booth the 
short note which we have hefore seen. He sent it to his own house 
instead of Miss Matthews' s, with hopes of that very accident which 
actually did happen : not that he had any ingredient of the hully 
in him, and desired to he prevented from nghting ; hut with a 
prospect of injuring Booth in the affection and esteem of Amelia, 
and of recommending himself somewhat to her hy appearing in the 
light of her champion ; for which purpose he added that compliment 
to Amelia in his letter. He concluded, upon the whole, that, if 
Booth himself opened the letter, he would certainly meet him the 
next morning ; out if his wife should open it hefore he came home, 
it might have the effects hefore mentioned ; and for his future ex- 
postulation with Booth, it would not he in Amelia's power to 
prevent it. 

Now it happened, that this pimp had more masters than one : 
amongst these was the worthy Mr. Trent, for whom he had often 
done business of the pimping vocation : he had been employed, 
indeed, in the service of the great peer himself, under the direction 
of the said Trent ; and was the very person who had assisted the 
said Trent in dogging Booth and his wife to the opera-house on the 
masquerade night. 

This subaltern pimp was with his superior, Trent, yesterday 
momini^, when he found a bailiff with him, in order to receive his 
instructions for the arresting Booth ; when the bailiff said, it would 
be a very difficult matter to take him ; for that, to his knowledge, 
he was as shy^ a cock as any in England. The subaltern imme- 
diately acquainted Trent with the business in which he was em- 
ployed by the colonel : upon which Trent enjoined him the moment 
he had set him to give immediate notice to the bailiff, which he 
agreed to, and performed accordingly. 

The bailiff, on receiving this notice, immediately set out for his 
stand at an ale-house witmn three doors of Miss Matthe ws's lodgings ; 
at which, unfortunately for poor Booth, he arrived a very tew 
minutes before Booth left that lady in order to return to Amelia. 

These were several matters of wnich we thought it necessary our 
reader should be informed ; for, beside that it conduces ^atly to 
a perfect understanding of all history, there is no exercise of the 
mind of a sensible reader more pleasant than the tracing the 
several small and almost imperceptible links, in every chain of 
events, by which aU the great actions of the world are produced. 
We will now, in the next chapter, proceed with our history. 
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CxAP. n.— In which AmeH* Tints her husband. 

Amelia, after much anxious thinkinc:, in which she sometimes 
flattered herself that her husband was less guilty than she had at 
first imagined him, and that he had some good excuse to make for 
himself (for, indeed, she was not so able as willing to make one for 
him), at len^h resolved to set out for the bailiff's castle : having, 
therefore, strictly recommended the care of her children to her good 
landlady, she sent for a hackney-coach, and ordered the coachman 
to drive to Gray's Inn- lane. 

When she came to the house, and asked for the captain, the 
bailiff's wife, who came to the door, guessing, by the greatness of 
her beauty, and the disorder of her dress, that she was a young 
lady of pleasure, answered surlilv, " Captain ! I do not know of 
any captain that is here, not I !' For this good woman was, as 

well as Dame Pnrgante in Prior, a bitter enemy to all , 

especially to those of the handsome kind; for some such she 
suspected to go shares with her in certain property, to which the 
law firave her the sole right. 

Amelia replied, she was certain Captain Booth was there. ** Well, 
if he is so." cries the bailiff's wife, " you may come into the kitchen 
if ^ou will, and he shall be called down to you if you have any 
business with him." At the same time, she muttered something 
to herself, and concluded, a little more intelligibly, though stdll in 
a muttering voice, that she kept no such house. 

Amelia, whose innocence gave her no suspicion of the true cause 
of this good woman's suUenness, was frightened, and. began to fear 
she knew not what. At last she made a shift to totter into the 
kitchen, when the mistress of the house asked her, '* Well, madam, 
who fihall 1 tell the captain wants to speak with him ?'* 

"I ask your pardon, madam," cries Amelia; "in my confusion, 
I really forgot yon did not know me : tell him, if you please, that 
I am ms wife.' 

" And are you, indeed, his wife, madam ?" cries Mrs. Bailiff, a 
little softened. 

" Yes. indeed, and upon my honour," answers Amelia. 

** If this be the case, cries the other, " you may walk up stairs 
if you please. Heaven forbid I should part man and wife : mdeed, 
I think they can never be too much together ; but I never wiU 
suffer any bad doings in my house, nor any of the town ladies to 
come to gentlemen here." 

Amelia answered that she liked her the better ; for, indeed, in 
her present disposition, Amelia was as much exasperated against 
wicked women as the virtuous mistress of the house, or any other 
virtuous woman, could be. 

The bailiff's wife then ushered Amelia up stairs, and, having 
unlocked the prisoner's doors, cried, *' Captain, here is your lady, 
sir, come to see you." At which words, Booth started up from Im 
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chair, and can^ht Amelia in his arms, embracing her for a consi- 
derable time with so much rapture, that the bailiff's wife, who was 
an eye-witness of this violent fondness, began to suspect whether 
Amelia had really told her truth. However, she had some little 
awe of the captain ; and, for fear of being in the wrong, did not in- 
terfere, but shut the door, and turned the key. 

When Booth found himself alone with his wife, and had vented 
the first violence of his rapture in kisses and embraces, he looked 
tenderly at her, and cried, " Is it possible, Amelia, is it possible, 
you can have this goodness, to follow such a wretch as me to such a 
place as this? or do you come to upbraid me with my guilt, and 
sink me down to that perdition I so justly deserve ?" 

** Am I so given to upbraiding, then?" says she, in a gentle voice : 
** have I ever given you occasion to think I would sink you to 
perdition?" 

" Far be it from me, my love, to think so," answered he : " and 
yet you may for^ve the utmost fears of an offending, penitent 
sinner. I know, indeed, the extent of your goodness, and yet I 

know my guilt so great -" 

" Alas ! Mr. Booth," said she, " what guilt is this which you 
mention, and which you wrote to me of last night ? Sure, by your 
mentioning to me so much, you intend to tell me more ; nay, indeed, 
to tell me all ; and not leave my mind open to suspicions, perhaps, 
ten times worse than the truth. 
•* Will you give me a patient hearing ?" said he. 
" I will indeed," answered she : " nay, T am prepared to hear 
the worst you can unfold ; nay, perhaps, the worst is short of my 
apprehensions." 

Booth then, after a little farther apology, began, and related to 
her the whole that had passed between mm and Miss Matthews, 
from their first meeting: in the prison to their separation the pre- 
ceding evening ; all which, as the reader knows it already, it would 
be tedious and unpardonable to transcribe from his mouth : he told 
her likewise all that he had done and suffered to conceal his trans- 
gression from her knowledge. This, he assured her, was the business 
of his visit last night ; the conseauence of which was, he declared 
in the most solemn manner, no other than an absolute quarrel with 
Miss Matthews, of whom he had taken a final leave. 

When he had ended his narration, Amelia, after a short silence, 
answered, " Indeed, I firmly believe every word you have said ; but I 
oannot now forgive you the fault you have confessed : and my reason 
is, because I have forgiven it long ago. Here, my dear," said she, 
* ' is an instance that I am capable of keeping a secret." She then de- 
livered her husband a letter, which she had some time ago received 
from Miss Matthews, and which was the same which that lady had 
mentioned, and supposed, as Booth had never heard of it, that it 
had miscarried ; for she sent it by the penny-post. In this letter, 
'which was signed by a feigned name, she had acquainted Amelia 
with the infidelity of her husband, and had, besides, very greatly 
abased him ; taxing him with many falsehoods, and, among the 
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rest, with haying spoken very slightingly and disrespeotf ully of his 
wife. 

Amelia never shined forth to Booth in so amiable and great a 
light, nor did his own unworthiness ever appear to him so mean 
and contemptible, as at this instant. However, when he bad read 
the letter, he uttered many violent protestations to her, that all 
which related to herself was absolutely false. 

" I am conviDced it is," said she : ** I would not have a suspicion 
of the contrary for the world. I assure you, I had, till last night 
revived it in my memory, almost forgotten the letter ; for, as I well 
knew from whom it came« by her mentioning obligations which she 
had conferred on you, and which you had more than once spoken to 
me of, I made large allowances for the situation you was then in; 
and I was the more satistied, as the letter itseli, as well as many 
other circumstances, convinced me the affair was at an end." 

Booth now uttered the most extravagant expressions of admira- 
tion and fondness that his heart could dictate, and accompanied 
them with the warmest embraces : all which warmth and tender-: 
ness she returned ; and tears of love and joy gushed from both their 
eves. So ravished, indeed, were their hearts, that for some time 
they both forgot the dreadful situation of their affairs. 

jHiis, however, was but a short reverie. It soon recurred to 
Amelia, that though she had the liberty of leaving that house when 
she pleased, she could not take her beloved husband with her. 
This thought stung her tender bosom to the quick ; and she could 
not so far command herself as to refrain from many sorrowful ex- 
clamations against the hardship of their destiny ; but when she saw 
the effect they had upon Booth, she stifled her rising grief, forced 
a little cheerfulness into her countenance, and, exerting all the 
spirits she could raise within herself, expressed her hopes of seeing 
a speedy end to their sufferings. She then asked her husband what 
she should do for him, and to whom ehe should apply for his de> 
liverance. 

" You know, my dear," cries Booth, " that the doctor is to be in 
town sonie time to-day : my hopes of immediate redemption are 
only in him ; and if that can be obtained, I make no doubt bat of 
the success of that affair which is in the hands of a gentleman who 
has faithfully promised, and in whose power I am so well assured 
it is to serve me." 

Thus did this poor man support hopes by a dependence on that 
ticket which he had so dearly purchased of one, who pretended to 
manage the wheels in the great state lottery of preferment: a 
lottery, indeed, which has this to recommend it ; that many poor 
wretches feed their imaginations with the prospect of a prize auring 
their whole lives, and never discover they have drawn a blank. 

Amelia, who was of a pretty sanguine temper, and was entirely 
ignorant of these matters, was full as easy to he deceived into hopes 
as her husband ; but in reality at present she turned her eyes to no 
distant prospect; the desire of regaining her husband's liberty 
having engrossed her whole mind. 
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, "WTiile they were discoursing on these matters, they beard a 
violent noise in the house, and immediately after several persons 

Sassed by their door un stairs to the apartment over their head, 
'his greatly terrified tne gentle spirit of Amelia, and she cried» 
** Good heavens, my dear ! must I leave you in this horrid place? 
I am terrified with a thousand fears concerning yon." 

Booth endeavoured to comfort her, sayinf?, that he was in no 
manner of danger, and that he doubted not bnt that the doctor 
would soon be with him. ** And stay, my dear," cries be, ** now I 
recollect, suppose you should apply to my old friend James ; for, I 
believe, you are pretty well satisfied that your apprehensions of 
him were groundless. I have no reason to tnink but that he would 
be as ready to serve me as formerly." 




on your granting it me.' 
Bo ' 



ooth readily swore he would deny her notbingr. . . ^- , , . , _ 
It is only this, my dear," said she; "that if that detested 
colonel comes, you will not see him. Let the people ol the houso 
teU him you are not here." .. , -d«^*v. . « k, ^ 

" He knows nothing of my being here," answered -Booth , but 
why should I refuse to see him, if be should be kind ^nouph to oottx^i 
hither to me ? Indeed, my Amelia, you have taken a disUke to that; 
man without sufficient reason." _ . . ,. . « y...*. j i,_^ 

"I speak not upon that account," ones Amelia, .g^J^^^jfV^ 
had dreams last night about you two. l^^^T^IZZVomft ^\ 
my folly ; but, pray, indulge it. Nay. I msist on your promise o^ 

"''DSSy dear creature r answeredhe. " What dream o^^ 

^^•^teKoLTbi: to be mentioned," repUed;^^^^^^^ 

think of it without horror ; and ^?^«» ^wUl^eUr 1^^^^^^^ ^ 

see the colonel tiU I return. I pos^^^ely wiU never ^^^^^ y«^^ 

"Indeed, mv Amelia," said Booth, I never^Kne you ^ 
reasonable before. How can a woman ot your use xaUsL ^^ 

^•r^; me to be once at least --^o^S^' -"^^^^ 

^Ts'Booth was goin^ to -^tf '"'^^o\f nceT^'^^^^^ 

entered the room, ^S^^^^^^^Vou : she thoAgbt the capt^^ ^ ^» 

wife, it seems, did ^^t know ^ou . s ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^\^ V^l 

mind for a bit of ^^^^X ^^\ ^^y^ seen that handsotn^ W^^^^ . 
for I know you very ^^^VaitinI%iPon the captain ioir^^ ^^^i; 
a time when I have beea ^^^>f »^y Vfe was ^as ^aiid^^>\V/ ^1 
offence, I hope, madam . ^ " ^^ abroad." ^*^^tx.^ ^ ^o 

are, l{houl/not loc^or^^r^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

Booth conceived, soin.© «j. i* %. Yv^ ^^ ^^ 
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think proper to express more than a " pish ;*' and then asked Uie 
bailiff what was the meaning of the noise they heard jnst now. 

" I know of no noise/' answered the bailiff: " some of my men 
have been earryinff a piece of bad lageage up stairs ; a poor rascal, 
that resisted the law and justice ; so 1 rave him a cut or two with 
a hanffer : if thev should prove mortal, he must thank himself for 
it If a man will not behave like a gentleman to an officer, be must 
take the conseouenoe ; but I must say that for you, captain, you 
behave yourselt like a gentleman, and therefore I shall always use 
Tou as such ; and I hope you will find bail soon with all my heart 
This is but a paltry sum to what the last was ; and, I do assure you, 
there is nothing else against you in the office." 

The latter part of the bailiff's hpeech somewhat comforted Amelia, 
who had been a little frightened b;^ the former ; and she soon after 
took leave of her husband to go in quest of the doctor, who, as 
Amelia had heard that morning, was expected in town that very 
day, which was somewhat sooner than he had intended at his de- 
parture. 

Before she went, however, she left a strict charge with the bailiC 
who ushered her very civilly down stairs, that if one Colonel James 
came there to inquire for her husband, he should deny that he was 
there. 

She then departed ; and the bailiff immediately gave a very strict 
charge to his wife, his maid, and his followers, that if one Colonel 
James, or anv one from him, should inquire after the captain, that 
they should let him know he had the captain above stairs ; fi>r he 
doubted not but that the colonel was one of Booth's creditors, and 
he hoped for a second bail-bond by his means. 



Chap. III. — Containing matter pertinent to the history. 

Amelia, in her way to the doctor's, determined just to stop at her 
own lodgings, whicn lay a little out of the road, and to pay a mo- 
mentary visit to her children. 

This was fortunate enough ; for had she called at the doctor's 
house, she would have heard nothing of him, which would have 
causea in her some alarm and disappointment ; for the doctor was 
set down at Mrs. Atkinson's, where he was directed to Amelia's 
lodgings, to which he went before he called at his own ; and here 
Amelia now found him placing with her two children. 

The doctor had been a little surprised at not finding Amelia at 
home, or any one that could give an account of her : ne was now 
more surprised to see her come in such a dress, and at the disorder 
which he very plainly perceived in her pale and melancholy coun- 
tenance. He addressed her first (for, indeed, she was in no great 
haste to speak), and cried, **Mj dear child, what is the matter? 
where is your husband ? some mischief, I am afraid, has happened 
to him in my absence." 
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h^l £«?^ ^^^'i^^^C answered AmeHa, " sure some good angel 
^"tKo^»? ^^tlM5L?5?f:.Y^_ ^arrested again. \ left Mm 




whence your 



incotSMeS-'^'^'''- " then it must be for Bonie very 

poundl^^ ^* ^**' *"* "^®^ ' "'"'* ^* " ** *"» '««» *h»* ^^ 
wr*^®^ criM the doctor: "he has been dismgCBnous with me. 
w« ula,S A Med"' '"'* *^ ^'"^ ^ *^" ^"^*' ^'" "^''^ ^* 
toteu'^o^tKth/^'*'^'" «ri«'^'««"»= "i^d««d. lamafraid 
,♦ t^°^' "^'^ *" *?*JJ *® ^ooto' •• "I hope yon wiU never disgrnise 
^f»"S;S5^L%^^^^^ prevazJoation, I promise you. 

^Z} ^ *®^ y?^cl^® whole," cries AmeUa, " and rely entirely on 
yonr goodness. She then related the gaming story, not forgetting: 
to set in the fullest hght, and to lay the strongest emphasis on his 
promise never to play again. k^ f 

Ihe doctor fetched a deep sigh when he had heard AmeHa's re^ 
lation, and cned, " I am sorry, chUd. for the share you are to par- 
take m your husband's sufferings ; but as for him, I really think 
ne qeserves no compassion. You say he has promised never to play 
again ; put, 1 must tell you, he has broken his promise to me al- 
rewJy ; for I had heard he was formerly addicted to this vice, and 

vi^A^l^^ 1 sufficient caution against it. You will consider, 
^? u'- t*T™ already pretty largely engaged for him, every farthing 
ot wluch I am sensible I must pay. You know 1 would go to the 

u^v*' ^®f ?e of prudence to serve you ; but I must not exceed my 
ability, which is not very great ; and I have several families on ro^ 
hands, who are by misfortune alone brought to want. I do assxri 



uauus, wno are by misfortune alone brought to want, i qo assure 
you I cannot at present answer for such, a sum as this, without dis- 
tressing my own circumstances. " 



Tf SS*^ ,^ "^^ circumstanoes.' 

Xhen heaven have mercy upon us all !" cries Amelia, " for "we 
nave no other friend on eartn. My husband is undone ; and these 
P<>or little wretches must be starved." 

The doctor cast his eyes on the children, and then cned, •« X 
hope not so. I told you I must distress my circumstances, and X 
will distress them this once, on your account, and on the accoxrxx'i^ 
of these poor little babes : but things must not go o^l any longer Ixx 
this way ; you must take an heroic resolution. I wiU hire a eo^^vw 
for you to-morrow morning, which shall carry you all down, to xkJv^ 
parsonage-house: there you shall have my protection, tiU son^^ 
thing can be done for your husband ; of which, to be plaro. ^«ir\ vaL 




^Ve 
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both your advice and assistanoe. My soul blushes to give you all 
this trouble ; but what other friend have I ? indeed, what other 
friend could I ai^ply to so properly on such an occasion ?" 

The doctor, with a verv Kind voice and countenance, desired her 
to speak. She then said, ** 0, sir ! that wicked coloneJ, whom I 
have mentioned to you formerly, has picked some quarrel with my 
husband (for she did not think proper to mention the cause}, and 
has sent him a challenffe. It came to my hand last night after he 
was arrested : I of)enea it, and read it." 

" Give it me, child," said the doctor. 

She answered she had burnt it ; as was indeed true. '* But I re- 
member it was an appointment to m^et with sword and pistol this 
morning at Hyde Park." 

" Make yourself easy, my dear child," cries the doctor : "I will 
take care to prevent any mischief." 

" But consider, my dear sir," said she, " this is a tender matter : 
my husband's honour is to be preserved as well as his life." 

** And so is his soul, which ought to be the dearest of all things," 
cries the doctor. " Honour ! nonsense ! Can honour dictate to 
him to disobey the express commands of his Maker, in compliance 
with a custom established by a set of blockheads, founded on false 
principles of virtue, in direct opposition to the plain and x>ositive 
precepts of religion, and tending manifestly to give a sanction to 
ruffians, and to protect them in all the ways of impudence and 
villany ?" 

" All this, I believe, is very true," cries Amelia ; " but yet you 
know, doctor, the opinion of the world." 

•* You talk simply, child." cries the doctor. " What is the 
opinion of the world, opposed to religion and virtue ? But you are 
in the wrong : it is not the opinion of the world ; it is the opinion 
of the idle, ignorant, and profligate : it is impossible it should be 
the opinion of one^ man of sense, who is in earnest in his beUef of 
our religion. Chiefly, indeed, it has been upheld by the nonsense 
of women ; who, either from their extreme cowardice, and desire of 

Erotection, or, as Mr. Bayle thinks, from their excessive vanity, 
ave been alwavs forwa^ to countenance a set of hectors and 
bravoes, and to aespise all men of modesty and sobriety ; though 
these are often, at the bottom, not only the better, but the braver 
men." 

*• You know, doctor," cries Amelia, " I have never presumed to 
argue with you: your opinion is to me always instruction, and 
your word a law." 

"Indeed, child," cries the doctor, "I know you are a good 
woman ; and yet I must observe to you, that this very desire of 
feeding the passion of female vanity with the heroism of her man, 
old Homer seems to make the characteristic of a bad and loose 
woman. He introduces Helen upbraiding her gallant with having 
quitted the fight, and left the victory to Menelaus ; and seeming Ui 
be sorry that she had left her husband, only because he was the 
better duellist of the two : but in how different a light does he 
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represent the tender and chaste love of Andromache to her worthy 
Hector ! she dissuades him from exposing himself to danger, even 
in a just cause. This is indeed a weakness ; but it is an amiable 
one, and becoming the true feminine character : but a woman, who, 
out of heroic vanity (for so it is), would hazard, not only the life, 
but the soul too, of ner husband in a duel, is a monster, and ought 
to be painted in no other character but that of a Fury." 

" I assure you, doctor," cries Amelia, ** I never saw this matter 
in the odious light in which vou have truly represented it, before. 
I am ashamed to recollect what I have formerly said on this sub- 
ject. And yet, whilst the opinion of the world is as it is, one would 
wish to comply as far as possible, especially as m^ husband is an 
officer of the army. If it can be done therefore with safety to his 

honour " 

" Again honour ?" cries the doctor : " indeed, I will not suffer 
that noble word to be so basely and barbarously prostituted. I have 
known some of these men of honour, as they call themselves, to be 
the most arrant rascals in the universe." 

" Well, I ask your pardon," said she : " reputation then, if 3jrou 
please, or any other word you like better : you know my meaning 
Tery well." 

"I do know your meaning," cries the doctor; "and Virgil 
knew it a great while ago. The next time you see your friend 
Mrs. Atkinson, ask her what it was made Diao fall in love with 
^neas." 

" Nay, dear sir," said Amelia, ** do not rally me so unmercifully : 
think where my poor husband is now." 

" He is," answered the doctor, " where I will presently be with 
him* In the meantime, do you pack up everything in order for 
your iourney to-morrow ; for if you are wise, vou will not trust 
your nusband a day longer in this town ; thererore to packing." 

Amelia promised she would, though indeed she wanted not any 
-W'aming for her journey on this occasion ; for, when she had 
packed up herself in the coach, she packed up her all. However, 
she did not think proper to mention this to the doctor ; for, as he 
<^as now in pretty good humour, she did not care to venture again 
dLitfComnosing his temper. 

The aootor then set out for Cray's Inn-lane ; and, as soon as he 
-was gone, Amelia began to consider of her incapacity to take a 
jouTnej in her present situation, without even a clean shift. At 
lasty she resolved, as she was possessed of seven guineas and a-half, 
to go to her friend^ and redeem some of her own and her husband's 
Jinen out of captivity ; indeed, just so much as would render it 
barely possible for them to go out of town with any kind of 
decency : and this resolution she immediately executed. 

Aj9 soon as she had finished her business with the pawnbroker 
(if a man who lends under thirty per cent, deserves that name), he 
said to her, ** Pray, madam, did you know that man who was here 
vesterday when you brought the picture ?" Amelia answered in 
the negative. '* Indeed, madam, ' said the broker, '* he knows 
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YOU, thonffh he did not reooUeot toq while you was here, as your 
hood was arawn over your face ; hut the moment you was gone, he 
hegged to look at the picture, which I, thinking no harm, permitted. 
He had soaroe looked upon it, when he cried out, * By heayen and 
earth it is her picture !' He then asked me if I knew you ; ' Indeed,' 
says I, ' I never saw the lady hefore/ '* 

In this last particular, however, the pawnhroker a little savoured 
of his profession, and made a small deviation from the truth ; for, 
when the man had asked him if he knew the lady, he answered, 
she was some poor undone woman, who had pawned all her dothes 
to him the day hefore ; " and, I suppose," says he, " this picture 
is the last of her goods and chattels.' This hint we thought proper 
to give the reader, as it may chance to be materiaL 

Amelia answered coldly, that she had taken so very little notioe 
of the man, that she scarce remembered he was there. 

" I assure you, madam," says the pawnbroker, " he has taken 
very great notice of you ; for the man changed countenance upon 
what I said, and presently after begged me to give him a dram. ' 
ho !' thinks I to myself, ' are you tnereabouts } 1 would not be so 
much in love with some folks, as some people are, for more interest 
than I shall ever make on a thousand pounds.' " 

Amelia blushed, and said, with some peevishness, that she knew 
nothing of the man ; but supposed he was some impertinent fellow 
or other. 

** Nay, madam," answered the pawnbroker, " I assure you he 
is not worthy your regard ; he is a poor wretch, and I beHeve I am 
possessed of the most of his moveables. However, I hope yoa are not 
offended ; for, indeed, he said no harm ; but he was very atrangel; 
disordered, that is the truth of it." 

Amelia was very desirous of putting an end to this conversation, 
and altogether as eager to return to her children : she therefore 
bundled up her things as fast as she could, and calling for a liackney- 
coach, directed the coachman to her lodgings, and bid him drive 
her home with all the haste he could. 



Chup. IV. — In which Dr. Harrison yisits Colonel James. 

The doctor, when he left Amelia, intended to go directly to Bootli: 
but he presently changed his mind, and determined first to call o- 
the colonel ; as he thought it was proper to put an end. to th^ 
matter, before he gave Booth his liberty. 

The doctor found the two colonels, James and Bath» together 
They both received him very civilly : for James was a very we!r 
bred man ; and Bath always showed a particular respeot to tb 
clergy, he beinp: indeed a perfect good Christian, except in ti:^ 
articles of fighting and swearinff. 

Our divine sat some time without mentioning the suViJeot of ^ 
errand, in hopes that Bath would go away ; but when b.e found si 
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likelihood of that (for indeed Bath was, of the two, mnch the most 
pleased with his company), he told James that he had something to 
say to him relating to Mr. Booth, which he heUeved he might speak 
hefbre his brother. 

" Undoubtedly, sir," said James : ** for there can be no secrets 
between us which my brother may not hear." 

" I come then to you, sir," said the doctor, " from the most 
unhappy woman in the world, to whose afflictions yoa have greathr 
and very cruellv added, by sending a challenge to her husband, 
which has very luckily fallen into her hands ; for had the man, for 
whom you designed it, received it, I am afraid you would not have 
seen me upon this occasion." 

** If I wrote such a letter to Mr. Booth, sir," said James, " you 
may be assured 1 did not expct this visit in answer to it." 

** I do not think you did," cries the doctor ; " but you have 
great reason to thank heaven for ordering this matter contrary to 
your expectations. I know not what tnfle may have drawn this 
challenge from you ; but after what I have some reason to know of 
you, sir, I must plainly tell you, that if you had added to your 
guilt already committed against this man, that of having his blood 
upon your hands, your soul would have become as black ashell itself." 
" Give me leave to say," cries the colonel, "this is a language 
which. I am not used to hear ; and if your cloth was not your pro- 
tection, you should not give it me with impunity. After what you 
know of me, sir ? What do you presume to know of me to my ois- 
advantage ?" 

" You say my cloth is my nrotection, colonel," answered the 
doctor ; ** therefore pray lay asiae yo^ anger : f do not come with 
any design of af^nting or offending you.' 

'^ Very well," cries Bath ; " that declaration is sufficient from a 
clerKyman, let him say what he pleases." 

" Indeea, sir," says the doctor, very mildly, ** I consult equally 
the good of you both, and, in a spiritual sense, more especially 
yours ; for you know you have injured this poor man." 

" So far, on the contrary," cries James, "that I have been his 
greatest benefactor. I scorn to upbraid him ; but you force me to 
it : nor have I ever done him the least injury." 

•• Perhaps not," said the doctor ; " I will alter what I have said. 
^at for this I apply to your honour. Have you not intended him 
an injury, the very intention of which cancels every obligation ?" 
*• How, sir ?" answered the colonel : " What do you mean ?" 
" My meaning," replied the doctor, ** is almost too tender to 
mention. Come, colonel, examine your own heart; and then 
answer me, on your honour, if you have not intended to do him the 
lushest wrong which one man can do another." 

" X do not know what you mean by the question," answered the 
colonel. 

•• I> — ^n me, the question is very transparent," cries Bath : " from 
any other man it would be an anront with the strongest emphasis ; 
but from one of the doctor's dotii, it demands a categorical answer." 

BB 
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" I am not a Papist, sir," answered Colonel James, " nor am I 
obliged to confess to my priest. But if you have anything to say, 
speak openly, for I do not understand your meaning." 

"I have explained my meaning to you already," said the 
doctor, ** in a letter I wrote to you on the subject ;— a subject which 
I am sorry I should have any occasion to write upon to a Christian.*' 

" I do remember now," cries the colonel, " that I received a very 
impertinent letter, something like a sermon, against adultery ; but 
I did not expect to hear the author own it to my face." 

** That brave man, then, sir," answered the doctor, " stands 
before you, who dares own he wrote that letter, and dares affirm, 
too, that it was written on a just and strong foundation. But if 
the hardness of your heart could prevail on you to treat my good 
intention with contempt and scorn, what,, pray, could induce you 
to show it, nay, to give it Mr. Booth ? What motive oould yon 
have for that, unless you meant to insult him, and to provoke 
your rival to give you that opportunity of putting him out of the 
world, which you nave since wickedly sought by your challenge?*' 

*' I give him the letter ?" said the colonel. 

" Yes, sir," answered the doctor : ** he showed me the letter, 
and affirmed that you gave it him at the masquerade." 

** He is a lying rascal, then," said the colonel, very passionately : 
" I scarce took the trouble of reading the letter, and lost it out of 
my pocket." 

Here Bath interfered, and explained this affair in the manner in 
which it happened, and with which the reader is already acquainted. 
He concluded by great eulogiums on the performance, and declared 
it was one of the most enthusiastic (meaning perhaps ecclesiastic) 
letters that ever was written. ** Ana, d— n me," says he, ** if I do 
not respect the author with the utmost emphasis of thinking." 

The doctor now recollected what had passed with Booth* and 
perceived that he had made a mistake of one colonel for another. 
This he presentlv acknowledged to Colonel James, and said that 
the mistake had been his, and not Booth's. 

Bath now collected all his gravity and dignitv, as he called it, 
into his countenance; and, addressing himself to James, said, 
•* And was that letter written to you, brother > I hope you never 
deserved any suspicion of this kind." 

*' Brother," ones James, *' 1 am accountable to myself for my 
actions, and shall not render an aceount either to you or to that 
gentleman." 

"As to me, brother," answered Bath, "you say right; but I 
think this gentleman may call you to an account ; nay, I think it 
is his duty so to do. And let me tell you, brother, there is One 
much ^eater than he, to whom you must ^ve an account. Mrs. 
Booth IS reallv a fine woman, a lady of most imperious and majestio 
presence. 1 nave heard you often say that vou liked her ; and if 

S»ahave quarrelled with her husband upon this account, by all the 
gnity of man, I think you ought to ask his pardon." 
* " Indeed, brother," cries James, " 1 can bear this no long^er : vou 
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will make me angry presently." — " Anrpy, brotlier James !" cries 
Bath, " angry ! 1 love you, brother, and have obligations to you. 
I will say no more : but I hope you know I do not fear making any 
man angry." 

James answered, lie knew it well : and tben the doctor, appre- 
hending that, while he was stopping up one breach, he should make 
another, presently interfered, and turned the discourse back to 
Booth. " lou tell me, sir," said he to James, ** that my gown is 
my protection; let it then, at least, protect me where I have had 
no design in offending; ; where I have consulted your highest wel- 
fare, as in truth 1 did in writing this letter : and, if you did not in 
the least deserve any such suspicion, still you have no cause for 
resentment. Caution against sin, even to the innocent, can never 
be unwholesome. But this I assure you ; whatever anger you have 
to me, you can have none to poor Booth, who was entirely ignorant 
of my writing to you, and who, I am certain, never entertained 
the least suspicion of you ; on the contrary, reveres you with the 
highest esteem, and love, and gratitude. Let me, therefore, recon- 
cile all matters between you, and bring you together before he has 
even heard of this challenge." 

"Brother," cries Bath, " 1 hope I shall not make you angry : I 
lie when I say so ; for I am indifferent to any man's anger. Let 
me be an accessory to what the doctor has said. I think I may be 
trusted with matters of this nature ; and it is a little unkind, that, 
if you intended to send a challenge, you did not make me the 
bearer : but, indeed, as to what appears to me, this matter mav be 
▼ery well made up ; and as Mr. Booth does not know of the chal- 
lenge. I don't see why he ever should, any more than your giving 
him tiie lie just now ; but that he shall never have from me, iior^ 
believe, from this gentleman ; for, indeed, if he should, it would be 
incumbent upon him to cut your throat." . 

"Lookee, doctor," said James, "I do not deserve the unkind 
suspicion you iust now threw out against me. I never thirwed. 
after any man s blood : and as for what has passed, since this dis- 
covery has happened, I may, perhaps, not think it worth my wmio 
to trouble myself any more, about it." . . i. j 

The doctor was not contented with perhaps; he insisted on a 
firm promise, to be bound with the colonel's honour : this, ai 
length, he obtained, and then departed, well satistied. 

In fact, the colonel was ashamed to avow the real cause of tne 
quarrel to this good man, or, indeed, to his brother Bath, wno 
•would not only have condemned him equally with the doctor, Dui 
■would possibly have quarrelled with him on his sister s account, 
whom, as the reader must have observed, he loved above aU tny^B^J 
and, in plain truth, though the colonel was a brave man, a^d ^^^^ 
to fight, yet he was altogether as willing to let it alone ; and this 
mad^ him now and then give a UtUe way to the wrongheadedness 
of Colonel Bath, who, with all the other principles of honour ana 
humanity, made no more of cutting the throat of a man, upon any 
of his punctilios, than a butcher does of killing sheep. 

BB 2 
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CXAP. T.— What pMMd «t th« baiUirt hooM. 

The doctor now net forwards to his friend Booth ; and as he passed 
by the door of his attorney in the way, he called upon him, and 
took him with him. 

The meeting between him and Booth need not be expatiated on. 
The doctor was really angry ; and though he deferred his lecture 
to a more proper opportunity, yet, as he was do dissembler (indeed, 
he was incapable of any disguise), he could not put on a show of 
that heartiness, with which he had formerly used to receive his 
Mend. 

Booth, at last, began himself in the following manner :— 
" Doctor, I am really ashamed to see you ; and if you knew the 
confusion of my soul on this occasion, I am sure you would pity 
rather than upbraid me : and yet I can say, with great sincerity, I 
rejoice in this last instance of mv shame, since I am like to rea^ 
tiie most solid advantage from it. The doctor stared at this, ana 
Booth thus proceeded : '* Since I have been in this wretched place, 
I have employed my time almost entirely in readin&r over a series 
of sermons, which are contained in that book (meaning Dr. 
Barrow's works, which then lay on the table before nim), in proof 
of the Christian religion ; and so good an effect have they had 
upon me, that I shall, 1 believe, be the better man for them as long 
as I live. I have not a doubt (for I own I have had such) which 
remains now unsatisfied. If ever an angel might be thought to 
guide the pen of a writer, surely the pen of that great and good 
man had such an assistant." The doctor readily concurred in the 

S raises of Dr. Barrow ; and added, ** You say you have had your 
ouhts, young gentleman ; indeed, I did not know that : and, pray, 
what were your doubts ?** — " Whatever they were, sir," said 
Booth, " thej; are now satisfied, as I believe those of every impar- 
tial and sensible reader will be, if he will with due attention read 
over these excellent sermons." — ** Very well, "answered the doctor; 
" though I have conversed, I find, with a false brother hitherto, I 
am glad you are reconciled to truth at last; and I hope your future 
faith will have some influence on your future life." — " I need not 
tell you, sir," replied Booth, "that will always be the case, 'where 
faith is sincere, as I assure you mine is. Indeed, I never was a 
rash disbeliever : my chief doubt was founded on this : that as 
men appeared to me to act entirely from their passions, their actions 
could nave neither merit nor demerit."—** A very worthy conclu- 
sion, truly, "cries the doctor : ** but if men act, as I believe they do, 
from their passions, it would be fair to conclude that religion to be 
true, which applies immediately to the strongest of these passions, 
hope and fear ; choosing rather to rely on its rewards and punish- 
ments, than on that native beauty of virtue, which some of the 
ancient philosophers thought proper to recommend to their disciples. 
But we will defer this discourse till another opportunity : at pre- 
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aent, as the devil has thouylit proper to set you free, 1 will try if I 
can prevail on the bailiff to do the same." ^ 

The doctor had aot really so mooh money in town as Booth a 
debt amoanted to ; and therefore, though he would othermse 
very willinglv have paid it, he was forced to give hail to the 
action ; tor which purpose, as the bailiff was a man of great tOTm, 
Jie was obliged to get another person to be bound with him. ^ This 
person, however, the attorney undertook to procure, and imme- 
oiately set out in quest of him. 

Dunng his absence, the bailiff came into the room, and, address- 
ing himself to the doctor, said, " I think, sir, your name is Doctor 
Harrison." The doctor immediately acknowledged his name : in» 
deed, the bailiff had seen it to a bail bond before. "Why, then, 
sir," said the bailiff, " there is a man above, in a dying oondiUon, 
that desires the favour of speaking to you : I believe he wants you 
to pray by him." .. «, 

The bailiff himself was not more ready to execute his oflice on 
all occasions for his fee, than the doctor was to execute his for no- 
thing : without making any farther inquiry therefore into the con- 
dition of the man, he immediately went up stairs. 

As soon as the bailiff returned down Btairs. which ^as imme- 
diately after he had lodged the doctor in the room. Booth had tb* 
curiosity to ask Mm who this man was.^ "Why, I d<>nt know 
much of him," said the bailiff ; " I had him once in custody before 
now; I remember it was when your honour was here last; aaa 
now, I remember too, he said that he knew your l^?ao«' ^^^ 7?^; 
Indeed, I had some opinion of him at that time ; for li« ^Pf ^^^ 
money very much like a gentleman : but I l^av«„^^^r'^l«*"^S^ 
that he is a poor feUow, and worth nothing. He is a mere shy 
cock : I have had the stuff about me this J^-^r J^« Rhould^^v« 
get at him till this morning ; nay, I don't ^l^l^'Xrjt^t ?W 
have found out his lodgings, hod it not been ^J ^^^^^^^^^7 *^ 
was here just now, who gave us informatoon; andw we^^^^^ 
this morning by a comical way enough ; for ^« ^'/!?,^h^^^''!^^ 
my men in women's clothes, wlio toldtiie rt^^Xp^^^Ji?nV t^ 
he was his sister, just come to town; lor we were told bythe 
attorney he had such a sister : IJPon which he w^let^^^ stoira ; 
and so kept the door a-jar, tiU I and a^^^SSdfu^'of in^ 
tell you, captain, there are a^ good stratagems made use oi m om 
business as any ji^.f he army /' ^, ^ ^^ mominir, 

he pave.mymaa a blow ^th » atwK ^ du ^^^ J woo^ 

givmy.him a wipe »' ^T" 7^*5, ^^e^ello wis faint-hearted ; toA^^ 
done his business neither j but »'»^® '^'i?"„ Ve ne«d. ButVI^ **• 
Burgeon. I &noy, frighteuB h»»» "*«£» *J*^ ^ X^ m^^!^*^«». 
Jet theworstoome to the worst, the Jaw is au omny sule, ^ 
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it ift only m fendendo. The attorney, that was here just now, 
told me 80, and bid me fear nothingr ; for that he would stand my 
friend, and undertake the oanse ; and he is a devilish good one 
at a defence at the Old Bailey, I promise yoa. I have known him 
brinflr off Beyeral, that everybody thought would have been 
handed." 

"But, suppose yoQ should be acquitted." said Booth ; " would not 
the blood or this poor wretch lie a little heavy at your heart ?" 

" Why should it, captain ?" said the bailiff : *' is it not done in 
a lawful way ? Why will people resist the law, when they know 
the consequence i To be sure, if a man was to kill another in an 
unlawful manner as it were, and what the law calls murder, that 
is quite and clear another thing. I should not care to be convicted 
of murder, any more than another man. Why, now, captain, 
you have been abroad in the wars, they tell me, and, to be sure, 
must have killed men in your time, rray, was you ever afraid 
afterwards of seeing their ghosts V 

" That is a different affair," cries Booth ; " but I would not kill 
a man in cold blood for all the world." 

" There is no difference at all, as I can see," cries the bailiff: 
'* one is as much in the way of business as the other. When gentle- 
men behave themselves like unto gentlemen, I know how to treat 
them as such, as well as any officer the king has ; and when they 
do not, why Ihey must take what follows, and the law does not oau 
it murder.' 

Booth very plainly saw that the bailiff had squared his conscience 
exactly according to law, and that he could not easily subvert his 
way of thinking. He therefore ^ave up the cause, and desired the 
bailiff to expedite the bonds, which he promised to do, saying, he 
hoped he ha!d used him with proper civility this time, if he had 
not the last ; and that he should be remembered for it. 

But, before we close this chapter, we shall endeavour to satisfy 
an inquiry, which may arise in our roost favourite readers (for so 
are the most curious), how it came to pass, that such a person as i 
was Doctor Harrison should employ such a fellow as this Murphy. 

The case, then, was thus. This Murphy had been clerk to an 
attorney in the very same town in which the doctor Lived ; and 
when he was out of his time, had set up with a character fair 
enough, and had married a maid-servant of Mrs. Harris, by 'which 
means he had aU the business to which that lady and her friends, 
in which number was the doctor, could recommend him. 

Murphy went on with his business, and thrived very well, till he 
happened to make an unfortunate slip, in which he was detected 
by a brother of the same calling: but though we call this by the 
^ntle name of a slip, in respect to its being so extremely common ; 
it was a matter in which the law, if it had ever come to its ears, 
would have passed a very severe censure ; being, indeed, no less 
than perjury, and subornation of perjury. 

This brother attorney, being a very good-natured man, axid un- 
willing to bespatter his own profession, and considering, perkapsi 
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that the oonsequenoe did in nowise affect the public, who had no 
manner of interest in the alternative, whether A, in whom the 
nght was, or B, to whom Mr. Murphy, by the means aforesaid, had 
transferred it, succeeded in an action (we mention this particular, 
because, as this brother attorney was a very violent party man, 
and a professed stickler for the public, to suffer anjr injury to have 
heen done to that would have been highly inconsistent with his 
principles) ; this gentleman, therefore, came to Mr. Murphy; and> 
after showing him that he had it in his power to convict nim of the 
aforesaid crime, very generously told him, that he had not the 
least delight in bringme any man to destruction, nor the least ani- 
mosity against him : all that he insisted upon was, that he would 
not live m the same town or country with one who had been guilty 
of such an action. He then told Mr. Murphy, that he would keep 
the secret on two conditions : the one was, that he immediately 
quitted that country ; the other was, that he should convince him 
he deserved this kindness bv his gratitude : and that Murphy 
should transfer to the other all the business which he then had in 
those parts, and to which he could possibly recommend him. 

It 18 the observation of a very wise man, that it is a very 
common exercise of wisdom in this world, of two evils to choose 
the least. The reader, therefore, cannot doubt but Mr. Murphy 
complied with the alternative proposed by this kind brother, and 
accepted the terms on which secresy was to be obtained. 

This happened while the doctor was abroad : and with all this* 
except the departure of Murphy, not only the doctor, but the whole 
town, save his aforesaid brother alone, were to this day unac- 
quainted. 

The doctor, at his return, hearing that Mr. Murphy was ffonet 
applied to the other attorney in his affairs, who still employea this 
Murphy as his agent in town, partly, perhaps, out of good will to 
him, and partly from the recommendation of Mrs. Harris ; for*, as 
he had married a servant of the family, and a particular favourite 
of hers, there can be no wonder that she,, who was entirely ignorant 
of the affair above related, as well as of his conduct in town, should 
continue her favour to him. It will appear therefore, I apprehend* 
no longer strange, that the doctor, who had seen this man but three 
times since his removal to town, and then conversed with him only 
on business, should remain as ignorant of his life and character, as 
as a man generally is of the character of the hackney-coachman 
who drives him. Nor does it reflect more on the honour or under- 
standing of the doctor, under these circumstances, to employ 
Murphy, than it would, if he had been driven about the town by a 
thief or a murderer. 
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Obav. ▼I.^What pMMd between the doctor and the aiek mso. 

Wx left the doctor in the last chapter with the wounded man, to 
whom the doctor, in a very gentle Toioe, epoke as follows : — | 

"I am sorry, friend, to see yod in this situation, and am 
Tery ready to give yon any comfort or assistance within my i 
power." 

" I thank yon kindlr, doctor," said the man : " indeed, I should I 
not have presumed to have sent to you, had I not known your cha- | 
raeter : for though I helieve I am not at all known to you, I have i 
lived many years in that town where :^ou yourself had a house. 
Hy name is Robinson: I used to write for the attorneys in I 
thoee parts, and I have been employed on your business in my 
time." 

** I do not recollect yon, nor your name," said the doctor ; '* but 
oonsider, friend, your moments are precious, and your business, as 
I am informed, u to offer up your prayers to that great Being 
before whom you are shortly to appear. But, first, let me exhort 
you earnestly to a most serious repentance of all your sins." 

*' doctor," said the man, " pray, what is your opinion of a 
death-bed repentonce ?" I 

** If repentance is sincere," cries the doctor, " I hope, througli the 
mercies and merits of our most powerful and benign Intercessor, it ! 
will never come too late." 

*' But do not you think, sir," cries the man, " that, in order to , 
obtain forgiveness of any great sin we have committed, by an injury 
done to our neighbours, it is necessary, as far as in us lies, to make | 
all the amends we can to the party injured, and to undo, if possible, i 
the injury we have done ?" 

" Most undoubtedly," cries the doctor ; ** our pretence to repent- 
ance would otherwise be a gross hypocrisy, and an impudent attempt 
to deceive and impose upon our Creator himself." 

I* Indeed, I am of the same opinion," cries the penitent ; " and I 
think farther, that this is thrown in my way, and hinted to me by 
that great Being ; for an accident happened to me yesterday, by 
which, as things have fallen out since, I think I plainly discern the 
hand of Providence. I went yesterday, sir, you must kno^w» to a 
pawnbroker's, to pawn the last moveable, which, except the pooi 
clothes yon see on my back, I am worth in the world. While I was 
there, a young lady came in to pawn her picture. She had disguised 
herself so much, and pulled her hood so over her face, that I did not 
know her while she stayed, which was scarce three minutes. As soon 
as she was gone, the pawnbroker, taking the picture in his hand, 
cried out, 'Upon my word, this is the handsomest face I ever sav 
in my life.' I desired him to let me look on the picture, '^which he 
readily did ; and I no sooner cast my eyes upon it, than the strong 
resemblance struck me, and I knew it to be Mrs. Booth." 

" Mrs. Booth I what Mrs. Booth ?" cries the doctor. 
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** Captain Booth's lady ; the captain, who is now helow," said the 
other. 

" How !" cries the doctor, with great impetuosity. 

" Have patience," said the man, " and you shall hear all. I e^- 
wessed some surprise to the pawnbroker, and asked the lady's name- 
He answered that he knew not her name ; but that she was some 
undone wretch, who had the day before left all her clothes with him 
in pawn. My guilt immediately flew in my face, and told mei naa 
been accessory to this lady's undoing. The sudden shock so affectea 
me, that, had it not been for a dram which the pawnbroker gave 
me, I believe I should have sunk on the spot." 

" Accessory to her undoing ! how accessory ?*' said the doctor. 
" Pray, tell me, for I am impatient to hear." ^^ ^ 

*' I will tell you all, as fast as I can," cries the sick man. * ou 
know, good doctor, that Mrs. Harris of our town had two daughters, 
this Mrs. Booth and another. Now, sir, it seems the other ^^^S*^^^ 
had, some way or other, disobliged her mother, a little before tne 
old lady died : therefore she made a will, and left all her ^orvme, 
except one thousand pounds, to Mrs. Booth ; to which will mr. 
Murphy, myself, and another, who is now dead, were the witnesses. 
Mrs. Harris afterwards died suddenly, upon which it was contnvett, 
by her other daughter and Mr. Murphy, to make a new will, m 
which Mrs. Booth had a legacy of ten pounds, and all the rest was 
given to the other. To this will, Murphy, myself, and the same 
third person again set our hands." . , 

** Good Heaven ! how wonderful is thy providence I" cries tne 
doctor. " Murphy, say you ?" , i^ . 4.1,^ 

"He himself, sir," answered Robinson -.J** Murphy, who is the 
greatest ro^ue, I believe, now in the world." 

" Pray, sir, proceed," cries the doctor. , . , 

"For this service, sir/' said Robinson, "myself and the thira 
person, one Carter, received two hundred pounds ^'ach. W hat rewaxa 
Murphy himself had, I know not. Carter died soon afterwards ; ana 
from that time, at several payments, I have hy threats extorted 
above a hundred pounds more. And this, sir, is the ^^i^^® ^?^^^ 
which I am ready to testify, if it would please Heaven to prolong 

"^ " 1 hipe it will," cries the doctor ; " but spmethin? °^nst be done 
for fear of accidents : I will send to counsel i«^«^^^i^Jt^L«.r «^^ 
how to secure your testimony. Whom can I get *« 8f^»^^^^^ °f^^^^ ^J®* 
he will do ; but I do not know where his house or his chambers are t 
I will go myself; but I may be wanted here. „„^„^^„ ^ ■, 

Whfle the doctor was in this violent agitation, the surgeon made 
his appearance. The doctor stood still m I'^^l^^^'^.Y'^^^^. 
while the surgeon examined his patient; after which, the doctor 
begged him to declare his opinion, and whether he thought tV^^ 
wounded man in any imminent danger of death, i <^^«X^^o^^». 
answered the surgeon, "what you oall^V^mediato. H^^^ ^^ 

several days; nay, he may recover. It is i«^P^8^i^if^^^ ?We aix't 
certain op^in in these caies." He then launched forth mto a ^^ 
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of terms, wbich the doctor, i;?ith all bis scholarship, ootdd not under- 
stand : to say the tiuth, many of them were not to be found in any 
dictionary or lexicon. 

One discovery, however, the doctor made ; and that was, tbat the 
surgeon was a very ignorant, conceited fellow, and knew nothing 
of his profession. He resolved, therefore, to get better advice for 
the sick, but this he postponed at present ; and, applying himself 
to the surgeon, said, he should be very much obliged to him if he 
knew where to find such a counsellor, and would fetch him thither. 
''I should not ask such a favour of you, sir," says the doctor, *'if it 
was not on business of the last importance, or if I could iind any 
other messenger." 

** I fetch, sir ?" says the surgeon, very angrily : " do you take me 
for a footman or a porter ? I don't know who you are ; but I believe 
you are full as proper a person to go on such an errand as I am :" 
for as the doctor, who was just come off his journey, was very 
roughly dressed, the surgeon held him in no great respect. The 
surgeon then called aloud, from the top of the stairs, " Let my 
coachman draw up," and strutted off without any ceremony, telling 
his patient he would call again the next day. 

At this very instant arrived Murphy with the other bail ; and, 
finding Booth alone, he asked the bailiff at the door, what was be- 
come of the doctor. " Why, the doctor," answered he, ** is above 

stairs, praying with ."—"How!" cries Murphy: "how 

came you not to carry him directly to Newgate, as yuu promised 
me?" — "Why, because he was wounded," cries the bailiff: "I 
thought it was charity to take care of him ; and, besides, why should 
one make more noise about the matter than is necessary ?** — •• And 
Doctor Harrison with him ?" said Murphy. " Fes, he is," said the 
bailiff; he desired to speak with the doctor very much, and they 
have been praying altogether almost this hour."—" All is up and 
undone," cries Murphy : " let me come by ; I have thought of some- 
thing which 1 must do immediately." ^ 1 

Now, as by means of the surgeon's leaving the door open, the 
doctor heard Murphy's voice naming llobinson peevishly, be drew 
softly to the top of the stairs, where he heard the foregoing- dialogue ; 
and as soon as Murphy had uttered his last words, and was moving 
downwards, the doctor immediately sallied from his post, running 
as fast as he could, and crying, " Stop the villain, stop the thief I" 

The attorney wanted no better hint to accelerate his pace ; and, 
having the start of the doctor, got down stairs, and out into the 
street ; but the doctor was close to his heels, and being in foot the 
nimbler of the two, he soon overtook him, and laid hold of him, as 
he would have done on either Broughtonor Slack in the same cause. 

This action in the street, accompanied with the frequent cry oi 
•* Stop thief by the doctor, during the chase, presently dre^r toge 
ther a large mob, who be^an, as is usual, to enter immediately upoi 
business, and to make strict inquiry into the matter, in order tx> pM 
ceed to do justice in their summary way. 

Murphy, who knew well the temper of the mob, cried oixt, " 1 
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you are a bailiff, show me your writ. Gentlemen, he pretends to 
arrest me here without a writ." 

Upon this, one of the sturdiest and forwaidest of the moh, and 
who, by a superior strength of body and of lungs, presided in this 
assembly, declared he would suffer no such thin^. " D— n me,*' 
says he, *' away to the pump with the eatchpole directly : show me 
your writ or let the gentleman go : you shall not arrest a man con- 
trary to law." 

He then laid his hands on the doctor, who, still fast griping the 
attorney, cried out, ' ^He is a villain. I am no bailiff but a clergy- 
man ; and this lawyer is giiilty of forgery, and has ruined a poor 
family." 

" How I" cries the spokesman : " a lawyer ? that alters the case.* * 

" Yes, faith," cries another of the mob, ** it is lawyer Murphy. 
I know him very well." 

*' And has he ruined a poor family : like enough, faith, if he's a 
lawyer. Away with him to the justice immediately." 

The bailiff now came up, desiring to know what was the matter ; 
to whom Doctor Harrison answered, that he had arrested that vil- 
lain for forgery. " How can you arrest him ?*' cries the bailiff, " you 
are no officer, nor have any warrant. Mr. Murphy is a gentleman, 
and he shall be used as such." 

" K^ay, to be sure," cries the spokesman, "there ought to be a war- 
rant ; that's the truth on*t." 

" There needs no warrant," cries the doctor: " I accuse him of 
felony ; and I know so much of the law of England, that any man 
may arrest a felon, without any warrant whatever. This villain 
has undone a poor family ; and I will die on the spot before I part 
with him." 

" If the law be 80," cries the orator, " that is another matter ; and, 
to be sure, to ruin a poor man is the greatest of sins ; and being a 
lawyer, too, makes it so much the worse. He shall go before the jus- 
tice, d— n me, if he shan't go before the justice. I says the word, 
he shall." 

. '* I say he is a gentleman, and shall be used according to law," 
cries the bailiff; "and though you area clergyman," said he to 
Harrison, ** you don't show yourself as one by your actions." 

** That's a bailiff," cries one of the mob ; ** one lawyer will always 
stand by another ; but I think the clergyman is a very good man, 
and acts becoming a clergyman, to stand bv the poor.' 

At which words the mob gave a great snout, and several cried 
out, " Bring him along ; auay with him to the juKtice." 

And now a constable appeared, and, with an authoritative voice, 
declared what he was, produced his staff, and demanded the peace. 

The doctor then delivered his prisoner over to the officer, and 
charged him with felony; the constable received him : the attorney 
snbimtted ; the bailiff was hushed ; and the waves of toe mob imme- 
diately subtdded. 

The doctor now balanced with himself how he should proceed ; at 
lasty he determined to leave Booth a little longer in captivity ^ and 
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not <iiiit right of Murphy, hefore he had lodged him safe with a 
inagi&trate. Ihejr then all moved forward to the justice ; the con- 
stable and his prisoner marching first, the doctor and the bailiff 
following next, and about five thousand mob (for no leae number 
were assembled in a very few minutes) following in the procession. 
They found the magistrate just sitting down to his dinner : how- 
ever^ when he was acquainted with the doctor's profession, he im- 
mediately admitted hiiu, and heard his busiDess ; which he no sooner 
perfectly understood with all its circumstanoes, than he resolved, 
though it was then very late, and he had been fatigued all the mom? 
ing with public business, to postpone all refreshment till he had dis- 
charged his duty. He accordingly adjourned the prisoner and his 
cause to the bailiff's house, whither he himself, with the doctor, 
immediately repaired, and whither the attorney was followed by a 
much larger number of attendants than he had been honoured with 



Chap. Vn.— In irliich the history draws towards a oonclasion. 

NoTHiKG could exceed the astonishment of Booth at the behavioar 
of the doctor, at the time when he sallied forth in pursuit of the 
attorney ; ior which it was so impossible for him to account in any 
manner whatever. He remained a long time in the utmost torture 
of mind, till at last the bailifi^s wife came to him, and asked him, if 
the doctor was not a madman ; and, in truth, he could hardly defend 
him from that imputation. 

While he was in this perplexity, the maid of the house brougrht 
him a message from Robinson, desiring the favour of seeing Mm 
above stairs. With this he immediately complied. 

When these two were alone together, and the key turned on 
them (for the bailiff's wife was a most careful person, and never 
omitted that ceremony in the absence of her husband, having al- 
ways at her tongue's end that exceUent proverb of " Safe bind safe 
find"), Robinson, looking steadfastly upon Booth, said, '*i believe, 
sir, you scarce remember me." 

Booth answered, that he thought he had seen his face somewhere 
before, but could not recollect when or where. 

" Indeed, sir," answered the man, ** it was a place which no man 
can remember with pleasure. But do you not remember, a few 
weeks ago, that you had the misfortune to be in a certain nrison in 
this town, where you lost a trifling sum at cards to a feilow-pri- 
Boner ?" 

This hint sufficiently awakened Booth's memory, and he now re- 
collected the features of his old friend Robinson. Me answered him, 
a little surlily, '* I know you now very well ; but I did not imagine 
you would ever have reminded me of that transaction." 

" Alas, sir !" answered Robinson, ** whatever happened then was 
very trifling, compared to the injuries 1 have done you ; but, if my 
life be spared long enough, I wul now undo it all ; and, as I have 
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been one of yonr.worat enemies, I will now be one of your best 
Mends." 

He was just entering npon his story, when a noise was heard 
below, which might be almost compared to what is heard in Hol- 
land when the dykes have given way, and the ocean in an inunda- 
tion breaks in upon the land. It seemed, indeed, as if the whole 
world was bursting into the house at once. 

Booth was a man of great firmness of mind, and he had need of 
it all at this instant. As for poor Robinson, the usual concomitants 
of guilt attended him, and he began to tremble in a yiolent 
manner. 

The Urst person who ascended the stairs was the doctor, who no 
sooner saw Booth, than he ran to him and embraced him, crying, 
" My child, I wish you joy with all my heart ; your sufFeriags are 
all at an end; and Providence has done you the justice at last, 
which it will, one day or other, render to all men. You will hear 
all presently ; but I can now only tell you, that your sister is dis- 
covered, and the estate is your own." 

Booth was in such confusion, that he scarce made any answer ; 
and now appeared the justice and his clerk, and immediately after- 
wards the constable with his prisoner, the bailiff, and as many 
more as could possibly crowd up stairs. 

The doctor now addressed himself to the sick man, and desired 
him to repeat the same information before the justice, which he had 
made already ; to which Robinson readily consented. 

While the clerk was taking down the information, the attorney 
expressed a very impatient desire to send instantly for his clerk ; 
and expressed so much uneasiness at the confusion in which he had 
left his papers at home, that a thought suggested itself to the doctor, . 
that if nis house was searched, some lights, and evidence, relating 
to the affair, would certainly be found: he therefore desired the 
justice to grant a search-warrant immediately to search his house. 

The justice answered, that he had no such power ; that if there 
was any suspicion of stolen goods, he oould grant a warrant to 
search for them. 

" How, sir !" said the doctor: " can you grant a warrant to 
search a man's house for a silver tea-spoon, and not in a case like 
this, where a man is robbed of his whole estate }*' 

** Hold, sir,'' says the sick man; *' I believe I can answer that 
point ; for I can swear he has several title-deeds of the estate now 
in his possession, which I am sure were stolen from the right 
owner." 

The justice still hesitated. He said, title-deeds savoured of the 
reality, and it was not felony to steal them. If, indeed, they were 
taken away in a box, then it would be felony to steal the box. 

" Savour of the reality I Savour of the reality !'* said the doctor : 
"I never heard such incomprehensible nonsense. This is impu- 
dent, as well as childish trifling with the lives and properties of 
men.'* _ j , . , 

" Well, sir," said Robinson, " I now am sure I can do nis busi- 
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ness ; for I know be has a silver otip in his possession* which is the 

eroperty of this prentleman ; (meaning Booth) and how he got it but 
y stealth, let him account it he can." 

" That will do," cries the justice, with great pleasure : " that 
will do ; and if you will charge him on oath with that, I will in- 
stantly grant my warrant to search his house for it." — " And I will 
fo ana see it executed," cries the doctor; for it was a maxim of 
is, that no man could descend below himself in doing any act 
which may contribute to protect an innocent person, or to brmg a 
rogue to tne gallows. 

The oath was instantly taken, the warrant signed, and the doctor 
attended the constable in the execution of it. 

The clerk then proceeded in taking the information of Robinson 
and had just finished it, when the doctor returned with the utmost 
joy in his countenance, and declared that he had sufficient eyidenoe 
of the fact in his possession. He had, indeed, two or three letters 
from Miss Harris, in answer to the attorney's frequent demands of 
money for secresy, that fully explained the whole villany. 

The justice now asked the prisoner what he had to say for him- 
self, or whether he chose to say anything in his own defence. 

" Sir," said the attorney, with great confidence, ** 1 am not to de- 
fend myself here ; it will be of no service to me ; for I know you 
neither can nor will discharge me ; but I am extremely innocent of 
all this matter, as I doubt not but to make appear to the satisfaction 
of a court of justice." 

The legal previous ceremonies were then gone through of binding 
over the prosecutor, &c., and then the attorney was committed to 
Newgate, whither he was escorted, amidst the acclamations of the 
populace. 

When Murphy was departed, and a little calm restored in the 
house, the justice made his compliments oi' congratulation to Booth, 
who, as well as he could in his present tumult of joy, returned hia 
thanks to both the magistrate and the doctor. They were now all 
preparing to depart, when Mr. Bondum stepped up to Booth, and 
said, " Hold, sir, you have forgotten one thing; you have not givea 
baU yet." 

This occasioned some distress at this time, for the attorney's 
friend was departed ; but when the justice heard this, he immedi- 
ately offered himself as the other bondsman ; and thus ended the 
affair. 

It was now past six o'clock, and none of the gentlemen had yet 
dined : they very readily, therefore, accepted the magistrate's invi- 
tation, and went altogether to his house. 

And now the very first thing that was done, even before they sat 
down to dinner, was to despatch a messenger to one of the best sur- 
geons in town, to take care of Kobinson ; and another messeng^er to 
Booth's lodgings, to prevent Amelia's concern at their staying* 
so long. 

The latter, however, was to little purpose ; for Amelia's patience 
had been worn out before ; and she had taken a hackney-coach, and 
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driven to the bailiff's, where she arrived a little after the departure 
of her husband, and was thence directed to the^ justice's. 

Though there was no kind of reason for Amelia's fright at hearing 
that her husband and Doctor Harrison were gone before the justice; 
and though she indeed imagined that they were there in the light 
of complainants, not offenders ; yet so tender were her fears for her 
husband, and so much had her gentle spirits been lately agitated, 
that she had a thousand apprehensions of she knew not what. 
When she arrived therefore at the house, she ran directly into the 
room, where all the company were at dinner, scarce knowing what 
she did, or whither she was going. 

She found her husband in such a situation, and discovered such 
cheerfulness in his countenance, that so violent a turn was given to 
her spirits, that she was just able, with the assistance of a glass of 
water, to support herself. She soon, however, recovered her calm- 
ness, and in a little time began to eat what might indeed be almost 
called her breakfast. 

The justice now wished her joy of what had happened that day; 
for which she kindly thanked- him, apprehending he meant the 
liberty of her husband. His worship might perhaps have explained 
himself more largely, had not the doctor given him a timely wink ; 
for this wise and good man was fearful oi making such a discovery 
all at once to Amelia, lest it should overpower her ; and luckily the 
justice's wife was not well enough acquainted with the matter to 
say anything more on it, than barely to assure the lady that she 
joined in her husband's congratulation. 

Amelia was then in a clean white gown, which she had that day 
redeemed, and was, indeed, dressed all over with ^reat neatness 
and exactness: with the glow therefore which arose m her features 
from iindhig her husbana released from his captivily, she made so 
charming a figure, that she attracted the eyes of the magistrate 
and of his wife ; and they both agreed, when they were alone, that 
they had never seen so charming a creature ; nay. Booth himself 
afterwards told her, that he scarce ever remembered her to look so 
extremely beautiful as she did that evening. 

Whether Amelia's beauty, or the reflection on the remarkable act 
of justice he had Derformed, or whatever motive fllied the magis- 
trate with extraorainary good humour, and opened his heart and 
cellars, I will not determine ; but he gave them so hearty a welcome, 
and they were all so pleased with each other, that Amelia, for that 
one nignt, trusted the care of her children to the woman where 
they lodged, nor did the company rise from table till the clock 
struck eleven. 

They then separated. Amelia and Booth, having been set down 
at their lodgings, retired into each other's arms ; nor did Booth 
that evening, by the doctor's advice, mention one word of t^e grand 
affair to his wife. 
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Okjlt. yin.—Thii Ufltory dram i 

Ik the moroing early Amelia reoeiyed the following letter from 
Mn. Atkinson :— 



and 



The nirgeon of the reghnent, to which the cftptain, mThnsband. latelj beloimed, 
who came this erenine to see the captain, has almost frightened me out ormj 



»y 



wits, br a strange story of jaar husband being committed to prison br a justice of 
peace for forgery. For HeaTen's sake, send me the truth I If my husoand oaa be 
of any serrice, weak as he is, he will be carried in a chair, to serve a brother officer, 
for whom he has a regard, which I need not mention ; or. if the sum of twen^^ 
pounds will be of any service to you, I will wait upon you with it the moment I can 
get my clothes on, the morning yon receive this ; for it is too late to send to-night. 
The captain begs his hearty service and respects ; and baUeve me, dear madam, your 
ever-affectionate friend ana humble servant, 

"F. Atkiitbov." 

When Amelia read this letter to Booth, they were both equally 
snxprised ; she at the commitment for forgery, and he at seeing 
such a letter from Mrs. Atkinson ; for he was a stranger yet to the 
reconciliation that had happened. 

Booth's doubts were first satisfied by Amelia, from which he re- 
ceived great pleasure ; for he really had a very great affection and 
fondness for Mr. Atkinscm, who indeed so well deserved it. '* Well, 
my dear," said he to Amelia, smiling, " shall we accept this ge- 
nerous offer?" 

" 0, lie ! no, certainly," answered she. 

" Why not ?" cries Booth : " it is but a trifle ; and yet it will be 
of great service to us." 

*' But consider, my dear," said she, ** how ill these poor people 
can spare it." 

"Tney can spare it for a little while," said Booth; "and we shall 
soon pay it them again." 

" When, my dear ?" said Amelia. " Do, my dear Will, consider 
our wretched circumstances. I beg you, let us go into the country 
immediately, and^ live upon bread and water, till Fortune pleases 
to smile upon us." 

" I am convinced that day is not far off," said Booth. " How- 
ever, give me leave to send an answer to Mrs. Atkinson, that we 
shall be glad of her company immediately to breakfast." 

" You know I never contradict you," said she ; " but I assure 
you it is contrary to my inclinations to take this money." 

** Well, suffer me," cries he, " to act this once contrary to your 
inclinations." He then wrote a short note to Mrs. Atkinson, and 
despatched it away immediately ; which, when he had done, 
Amelia said, "I sbail be glad of Mrs. Atkinson's company to break- 
fast ; but yet I wish you would oblige me in refusing this money. 
Take five guineas only : that is indeed such a sum as, if we never 
should pay it, would sit light on our mind. The last persons in the 
world from whom I would receive favours of that sort are the poor 
and generous." 
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" You can receive favours only from the generous," cries Booth : 
* and, to be plain with you, there are very few who are generous 
that are not poor." 

" What think you," said she, " of Doctor Harrison ?" 

" I do assure you," said Booth, " he is far from being rich. The 
doctor has an income of little more than six hundred pounds a 
year, and I am convinced he gives away four of it. Indeed, he is 
one of the best economists in the worla ; but yet I am positive he 
never was at any time possessed of five hundred pounds since he 
has been a man. Consider, dear Emily, the late obligations we 
have to this gentleman : it would be unreasonable to expect more, 
at least at present ; my half -pay is mortgaged for a year to come. 
How then shall we live ?" 

" By our labour," answered she : " I am able to labour, and I 
am sure I am not ashamed of it." 

" And do you really think you can support such a life ?" 

" I am sure I could be happy in it," answered Amelia. " And 
why not I as well as a thousand others, who have not the happiness 
of such a husband to make life delicious > Why shoidd I complain 
of my hard fate, while so many, who are much poorer than I, 
enjoy theirs ? Am I of a superior rank or being to the wife of the 
honest labourer } Am 1 not partaker of one common nature with 
her?" 

" My angel," cries Booth, " it delights me to hear you talk thus, 
and for a reason you little guess ; for I am assured that one who 
can heroically endure adversity, will bear prosperity with equal 
ffreatness of soul ; for the mind that cannot be dejected by the 
former, is not likely to be transported with the latter." 

" If it had pleased Heaven, cries she, ** to have tried me, I 
think, at least I hope, I should have preserved my humility." 

" Then, my dear," said he, " I will relate you a dream I had 
last night : you know you lately mentioned a dream of yours." 

" Do so," said she : "I am attentive." 

"I dreamed," said he, '*this night that we were in the most 
miserable situation imaginable ; indeed, in the situation we were 
yesterday morning, or rather worse ; that I was laid in a prison 
for debt, and that you wanted a morsel of bread to feed the mouths 
of your hungry children. At length (for nothing you know is 
quicker than the transition in dreams) Doctor Harrison methought 
came to me, with cheerfulness and joy in his countenance ; the 

S risen doors immediately flew open ; and Doctor Harrison intro- 
uced you, jfaily, though not richly dressed : that you gently chid 
me for staying so long. All on a sudden api)eared a coach with 
four horses to it, in which was a maid-servant with our two 
children : we botli immediately went into the coach ; and, taking 
our leave of the doctor, set out towards your country-house ; for 
yours I dreamed it was. I only ask you now, if this was real, and 
the transition almost as sudden, could you support it ?" 

Amelia was going to answer, when Mrs. Atkinson came into the 
room, and, after very little previous ceremony, presented Booth 

c c 
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with a bank-note, which he received of her. saving he would very 
soon repay it: a promise that a little offended Amelia, as she 
thonfpht he had no chance of keeping it. 

The doctor presently arrived, and the oompanv sat down to 
breakfast ; dnrmg which Mrs. Atkinson entertainea them with the 
history of the doctors that had attended her husband, by whose 
advice Atkinson was recovered from everything but the weskness 
which his distemper had occasioned. 

When the tea-table was removed. Booth told the doctor, that he 
had acooainted his wife with a dream he had last night. " I 
dreamed, doctor,'* said he, ** that she was restored to her estate." 

'* Very well," said the doctor ; " and if I am to be the Oneiro- 
polist, I believe the dream will come to pass. To say the truth, I 
have rather a better opinion of dreams than Horace had. Old 
fiomer sajrs they come trom Jupiter ; and as to your dream, I havo 
often had it in my waking thooghts, that some time or other that 
roguery, for so I was always convinced it was, would be brought to 
light ; for the same Homer says, as you, madam (meaning Mrs. 
Atkinson), very well know.— 

EtTTCp ydp re Kal ovtIk ^OXifivioQ oIk IHXifTvtVf 
*Ek Tt Kal 6}pk rsXti' trvv ri fJttyaXift avkrivav, 
20v v^yvi Kfpdkyffi, ywai^i re, Kal rtKkeffffiv,'* ^ 

" I have no Greek ears, sir," said Mrs. Atkinson : ** I believe I 
could understand it in the Delphin Homer." 

"I wish," cries he, "my dear child (to Amelia), you would 
read a little in the Delphm Aristotle, or else in some Christian 
divine, to learn a doctrine which you will one day have a use for ; 
I mean, to bear the hardest of all human con^cts ; and to support 
with an even temper, and without any violent transports of xnind, 
a sudden gust of prosperity." 

" Indeed," cries Amelia, " I should almost think my husband 
and you, doctor, had some very good news to tell me, by your 
using, both of you, the same introduction. As far as I know my- 
self, I think I can answer, I can support any decree of prosperity, 
and I think I yesterday showed I could ; for, I ao assure you, it is 
not in the power of Fortune to try me with such another transitioii 
from grief to joy, as I conceived from seeing my husband in prison 
and at liberty.* 

" Well, you are a good ^rl," cries the doctor ; " and after I have 
put on my spectacles, I will try you." 

The doctor then took out a newspaper, and read as follows : — 

" * Yesterday one Murphy, an eminent attorney at law, was com- 
mitted to Newgate, for a forgery of a will, under which an estate 
had been for many years detained from the right owner.' 

" Kow, in this paragraph there is something very remarkable, and 

* If Jupiter does not immediatelj execute ha -reBgeance, he yinXi, however, eaceoatc 
it at last : and their tramsgressioos shall faU heavily on their ova heads, and on tlneiT 
wives aad children. 
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that is, that it is true : but opm est explanatum. In the Delphin 
edition of this newspaper, there is the following note upon the 
words 'right owner : — * The right owner of this estate is a young 
lady of the highest merit, whose maiden name was Harris ; and 
who, some time sinoe, was married to an idle feUow, one Lieutenant 
Booth : and the best historians assure us, that letters from the 
elder sister of this lady, which manifestly prove the forgery, and 
clear up the whole affair, are in the hands of an old parson, called 
Doctor Harrison.' " 

" And is this really true ?" cries Amelia. 

" Yes, really and sincerely," cries the doctor ; " the whole 
estate ; for your mother left it you all ; and it is as surely yours as 
if you was already in possession." 

" Gracious heaven !" cries she, falling on her knees, " I thank 
you." And then starting up, she ran to her husband, and, embrac- 
ing him, cried, ** My dear love, I wish you joy ; and I ought, in 
gratitude, to wish it you, for you are the cause of mine. It is 
upon yours, and my children's account, that I principally rejoice." 

Mrs. Atkinson rose from her chair, and jumped aoout the room 
for joy, repeating, 

Tnme, quod optanti BiTtim promittere nemo 
Anderet, Tolyends dies, en, attolit nltro.^ 

Amelia now threw herself into a chair, complained she was a 
little faint, and begged a glass of water. The doctor advised her 
to be blooded ; but she refused, saying, she required a vent of 
another kind. She then desired her children to be brought to her, 
whom she immediately caught in her arms ; and, having profusely 
cried over them for several minutes, declared she was easy ; after 
which, she soon regained her usual temper and complexion. 

That day they dined together, and in the afternoon they all, 
except the doctor, visited Captain Atkinson ? he repaired to the 
baUiflTs house to visit the sick man, whom he found very cheerfrd, 
the surgcQu having assured him that he was in no danger. 

The doctor had a long spiritual discourse with Robinson, who 
assured him that he sincerely repented of his past life, that he was 
resolved to lead his future days m a different manner, and to make 
what amends he coidd for lus sins to society, by bringing one of 
the greatest rogues in it to justice. There was a circumstance, 
which much pleased the doctor, and made him conclude, that, how- 
ever Bobinson had been corrupted by his old master, he had 
naturally a j^od disposition : this was, that Robinson declared he 
was chiefly induced to the discovery by what had happened at the 
pawnbroker's, and by the miseries which he there perceived he 
had been instrumental in bringing on Booth and his family. 

The next day Booth and his wife, at the doctor's instance, dined 
with Colonel J ames and his lady, where they were received with 

1 Whftt none of all the gods conld grant tby vows. 
That, Tamns, tibia anapidona day beatowa. 

CC 2 
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great ciTility ; and all matters were acoommodated without Booth 
ever knowing a syllable of the challenge even to this day. 

The doctor insisted very strongly on haying Miss Harris taken 
into cnstody, and said, if she was nis sister, he would deliver her to 
justice. He added, besides, that it was impossible to screen her 
and carry on the prosecution, or, indeed, recover the estate. Amelia 
at last liegged the delay of one day only, in which time she wrote 
a letter to her sister, informing her of the discovery, and the danger 
in which she stood ; and begged her earnestly to make her escape, 
with many assurances that she would never suffer her to know any 
distress. This letter she sent away express^ and it had the desired 
effect ; for Miss Harris, having received sufficient information from 
the attorney to the same purpose, immediately set out for Poole, 
and from thence to France, carrying with her all her money, most 
of her clothes, and some few jewels. She had, indeed, packed up 
plate and jewels to the value of two thousand pounds and upwards ; 
out Booth, to whom Amelia communicated the letter, prevented 
her, by ordering the man that went with the express Cwno had been 
a Serjeant of the foot-guards, recommended to him by Atkinson), 
to suffer the lady to go whither she pleased, but not to take any- 
thing with her except her clothes, which he was carefally to search. 
The orders were obeyed punctually, and with these she was obliged 
to comply. 

Two days after the bird was flown, a warrant from the lord chief 
justice arrived to take her up ; the messenger of which returned 
with the news of her flight, highly to the satisfaction of Amelia, 
and consequently of Booth ; ana, indeed, not greatly to the grief of 
the doctor. 

About a week afterwards. Booth and Amelia, with their children, 
and Captain Atkinson and his lady, all set forward together for 
Amelia's house, where they arrived amidst the acclamations of all 
the neighbours, and every public demonstration of joy. 

They found the house ready prepared to receive them by Atkin- 
son's friend, the old serjeant, and a good dinner prepared for them 
by Amelia's old nurse, who was addressed with the utmost duty by 
her son and daughter, most affectionately caressed by Booth and 
his wife, and by Amelia's absolute command seated next to herself 
at the table ; at which, perhaps, were assembled some of the best 
and happiest people then in the world. 



Chap. DC.— In which the history is concluded. 

Having brought our history to a conclusion, as to those points in 
which we presume our reader was chiefly interested, in the fore- 
going chapter, we shall, in this, by way of epilogue, endeavour to 
satisfy his curiosity, as to what has happened to the principal x>er- 
sonages, of whom we have treated in the foregoing pages. 
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Colonel James and his lady, after living in a polite manner for 
many years together, at last agreed to live in as polite a manner 
asunder. The colonel has kept Miss Matthews ever since, and is at 
length grown to dote on her (though now verv disagreeable in her 
person, and immensely fat) to such a degree that he submits to be 
treated by her in the most tyrannical manner. 

He allowes his lady eight hundred pounds a year ; with which 
she divides her time between Tunbriage, Bath, and London, and 
passes about nine hours in the twenty-ibur at cards. Her income 
is latelv increased by three thousand pounds left her by her brother, 
Colonel Bath, who was killed in a duel about six years ago, by a 
gentleman who told the colonel he differed from him in opinion. 

The noble peer and Mrs. Ellison have been both dead several 
years, and both of the consequences of their favourite vices ; Mrs. 
Ellison havin&r fallen a martyr to her liquor, and the other to his 
amours, by which he was at last become so rotten that he stank 
above ground. 

The attorney, Murphy, was brought to his trial at the Old Bailey ; 
where, after much quibbling about the meaning of a very plain act 
of parliament, he was at length convicted of forgery, and was soon 
afterwards hanged at Tyburn. 

The witness lor some time seemed to reform his life, and received 
a small pension from Booth ; after which, he returned to vicious 
courses, and took a purse on the highway, was detected and taken, 
and followed the steps of his old master. So apt are men, whose 
manners have been once thoroughly corrupted, to return, from any 
dawn of amendment, into the dark paths of vice. 

As to Miss Harris, she lived three years with a broken heart at 
Boulogne, where she received annually fifty pounds from her sister, 
who was hardly prevailed on by Dr. Harrison not to send her a 
hundred ; and then died in a most miserable manner. 

Mr. Atkinson upon the whole has led a very happy life with his 
wife, though he has been sometimes obliged to pay proper homage 
to her superior understanding and knowledge : this, however. He 
cheerfully submits to, and she makes him proper returns of fond- 
ness. Tney have two fine boys, of whom they are equally fond. 
He is lately advanced to the rank of captain; and last summer both 
he and his wife paid a visit of three months to Booth and his wife. 

Dr. Harrison is ^own old in years and in honour ; beloved and 
respected bjr all his parishioners, and by all his neighbours. He 
divides his time between his parish, his old town, and Booth's ; at 
which last place he had, two years ago, a gentle fit of the gout, 
beinff the first attack of that distemper. During this fit Amelia 
was his nurse, and her two elder daughters sat up alternately with 
him for a whole week. The eldest of those girls, whose name is 
Amelia, is his favourite : she is the picture of ner mother ; and it 
is thought the doctor has distinguished her in his will ; for he has 
declared that he will leave his whole fortune, except some few 
charities, among Amelia's children. 

As to Booth and Amelia, Fortune seems to have made them large 
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amends for the tricks she played them in their youth. They have, 
erer since the ahove period of this history, enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted course of healta and happiness. In about six weeks after 
Booth's iirst coming into the country, he w^it to London, and paid 
all his debts of honour ; after which, and a stay of two days only, 
he returned into the countnr, and has never since been thirty miles 
from home. He has two boys and four ffirls : the eldest of the 
boys, he who has made his appearance in this history, is just come 
from the univ^*8ity, and is one of the finest gentlemen and best 
scholars of his age. The second is just going from school, and is 
intended fcMr the church, that being his own choice. His eldest 
daughter is a woman nown, but we must not mention her age. A 
marriage was proposed to her the other day with a young fellow of 
a good estate, out she never would see him more than once ; ** for 
DoNQtor Harrison," says she, ** told me he was illiterate, and I am 
sure he is ill-natured." The second girl is three years younger 
than her sister, and the others are yet children. 

Amelia is still the finest woman in £ngland of her age : Bootli 
himself often avers she is as handsome as ever. Nothing can 
equal the serenity of their lives. Amelia, declared to me, the 
other day, that she did not remember to have' seen her husband out 
of humour these ten years ; and upon my insinuating to her, that 
he had the best of wives, she answered, with a smile, that she 
ought to be so, for that he had made her the happiest of women. 



THE END. 
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9. War (The). Our Soldiers' Letters. With Woodcuts. 

10. Our Heroes in the Crimea. By — Ryan. 

11. Mormons (The), Female Life among. By the Wife of an Elder. 

12. Sebastopol. The Stoiy of its Fall. By G. R. Emerson. 



BZOaSAPBT. 

In 4 vols, crown 8vo, price 10s., or in 2 vols, cloth gilt, lOs. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR JOHNSON, with nume- 
roas Portraits, Views, and Characteristic Designs, engraved from 
authentic sources. 

** Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic poets, Shakspeare is not more 
decidedly the first of dramatists, Demosthenes is not more decidedly the first of 
orators, than Boewell is the first of biographers. Many of the greatest men that 
have ever lived have written biography. Boswell was one of the smallest men that 
ever lived, and he has beaten them all. His was talent, and uncommon talent ; and to 
Jemmy Boswell we indeed owe many hours of supreme delight." — McKaulag, 

In crown Svo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt. 

THE LIFE, PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC, OF THE 
RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. By Peter Burke, Esq. 
(of the Inner Temple and the Northern Circuit. ) Profusely illustrated with 
Portraits, Scenes of Events, and Landscape Views, relating to the great 
Orator and the other noted persons of his time and career. 

'* This Tolnme attempts to relate the biography of Edmund Burke as a private 

"ion and a public character in an easily intelligible shape. The author's aim has 

1 to fumisn a plain and popular biography, in which he tnuts he has succeeded." 



tl Cheap Editirmi of Standard and Popular Works. 

Bioyraplij. 

In gmall post 8vo, prioe 5i. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, 5s. 6d« 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KINQ 
By William Kkiqhton, Author of ** Forest Life in CeyloiL" 
Tbe Fourth Edition, with illustrations by Habkiboi^ Weib. 

** We might imagine it a page taken oat of the Arabian Nights. The wild beaat 
llCtaU are described in oon<lderable detail, and with gi-eat iplrit."— TA^ Timet. 

** Chapters from this volume read lilce pages from the stories which onoe delighted 
ttie Commander of the Faithftil. We know no Tolume more calculated to surest 
the attention of the reader."— TAr Frtu. 

In 1 YoL crown 8to, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra. 

EXTRAORDINARY MEN: their Boyhood and early 
Youth. By William Russell, Esq. The Sixth Edition, illustrated 
with 50 Engravings of Portraits, Birthplaces, Incidents, &c. &c. 

I ** What a title to Interest the yonth of this nation I It teaches in erery page lessons 

of prudence, frugality, industry, and perseTerance ; and how difficulties, moral and 
physical, have beien suooasstuliy overcome." 

A CompanloB to ■'SztraordlnaiT Men.** 

In 1 YoL crown 8yo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt. 

EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN: their Girlhood and 
Early Years. By William Russell, Esq. lUustiated with 
numerous Engravings designed and executed by Messrs. DalzieL 

In 1 vol fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
t TrXMOUTBTS (LORD) LIFK By Edward Oslkr. 

I ** It is the wisdom of those to whom England win hereafter commit the honour 

of her flag, to 8tudy well the examples of the great sea officers whose services illus- 
trate the annals ot their country. Among these bright examples, none is more 
worthy of careful study than Admiral Lord Exmouth. We therefore hail with 
pleasure the cheap edition of the life of this great and good sailor." 

In 1 voL fcap. Svo, price 5s. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, 5f. 6d« 

JULIUS CiESAR (LIFE OF). By the Yen. Joh» 
Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigan, Author of ' ' Life of Alexander. " 
Printed on superfine paper, with Four Illustrations. 

** In writing this Life of Julius Csesar, it has been an aim of the author to give as 
truthful a view of the thoughts, words, and deeds of this ' foremost man of all the 
world,' as well as the chief characters of his opponents and supporters : thus ren- 
dering it» as it were, a hiography of the celebrated characters who lived in Cseaar's 
time.^ 

In 1 vol. fcap. Svo, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

WELLINGTON (LIFE OF). By Chas. MacFaklahk 
With Illustrations by John GUbert. 

** The times in which we live seem to call for an animated revival of our military 
prowess, and of the science, skill, valour, and achievemenU of our fathers, as well 
%n the battle-fleld as on the ocean." 
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Bioffrapbj. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

MARLBOROUGH'S LIFE. By Chas. MAcFABLAisrE. 
With Two Illustrations. 

"This is an excellent life of the great General for young readers, and for those 
who have not time to make themselves auquaiuted with the larger works on the 
subtjeot."— illlM. 

In 1 vol. fcap. Svo, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

NELSON'S LIFE. By Joseph Allen, Author of " Battles 
of the British Navy." With a Portrait of Nelson. 

** To Mr. Allen we owe the inexpressible advantage of being able to read Nelson's 
biography unencumbered by idle speculations, denuded of the tedious detail, and yet 
sufficiently nautical to give an appropriate colouring to the exciting and glorious 
TiBXTtMt^.*' "United Service Uaxette, 

In 1 vol. fcap. Svo, price Ss. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 

RICHELIEU'S LIFE. By W. Robson. With 
Illustrations. 

** The reader will find much pleasure and profit in pemsing Mr. Robson's very 
able and intelligent hiognphj.*'— Observer. 

'* Tills book is worthy of study, and very welcome to the English reader."— 
Dispatch. 

*' The student will find the events of Richelieu's life reflected as in a mirror."— 
Liverpool Albion. 

In 2 vols, post Svo, price 7s. doth lettered. 

CHANNING'S (Dr.) LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Nephew, William Hjenbt Chakkino. A New 
Edition, with a Portrait. 

** His nephew has compiled his biography with singular Judgment. He has foU 
lowed the method of Lockhart in his Lite of Scott. As lar as possible, the narrative 
is woven with letters and diaries: the subject speaks for himself, and only such 
Intermediate observations of the editor are given as are necessary to form a connected 
whole." 

STAITDABJ) BIOOEAPHT.— CHEAP EDITIOirS. 

In vols. fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d. each, cloth extra. 

1. IdJfe of Nelson. By Joseph Allen. 

2. Life of Wellington. By MacFarlane. 

3. Peel (Sir Eobert), Life of. With a Portrait by W. Harvey. 

4. Lifo of Oliver Goldsmith. By Washmgton Irving. 

5. Life of Mahomet. By Washington Irving. 

6. Lives of the Successors of Mahomet. By Washington Irving. 

7. Monk and Washington. By F. Guizot. 

8. Bepresentative Men. By B. W. £merson. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Zs. cloth extra. 

9. Orimaldi*8 Life. Edited by Chablss Dicsuens, and illustrated by 

Greorge Cruikshank. 
Boa, Cruikshank, and Joe Orinuddi, for Two Shillings I Is not this the perfecfcioB 
of cheap imra t urel 



10 Cheap Eiitiom of Standard and Popular Worht, 

noTzoir. 

THB STANDABD EDITION OF THE 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES OF SIR EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON, BABT., M.P. Unifomily printed in 
orown 8to, corrected and revued throaghout, wkh new Ptefiioes. 

20 Tola, in 10, price C3 3a. oloth extr* ; or any Tolames leparately, 
in cloth binding, as under: — 



9,4, 

BIENZIi Thi Lm of nn Tai- 

Bont 3 6 

PAUL OUFFORD 3 6 

PELHAM; ob. Trb Adtshtuebs 

ov A Obttlsm AW 8 6 

EUGENE ARABL A Talk ... 3 6 
LAST OF THE BARONS ... 5 
LA8T DATS OF POMPEII ..36 

OODOLPHIN 3 

PILGRIMS OF THE RHINB ..86 
MIGHT AND MORNING .... 4 



ERNEST MALTRAVBSB . • . 3 « 
ALICE ; om, Tbb Mibtbbibb ... 3 6 

THE DISOWNED 8 6 

DBVEREUX 8 6 

ZANONI S< 

LEILA; OB, Tei SiioB ov Oka- 

M ADA SO 

HAROLD 4 

LUCRETIA 4 

THE CAXT0N8 4 

MT NOVEL (3 toU.) 8 



Or the Set complete in 20 Toli. £3 U C 

„ „ half-calf eidra. . 5 5 O 

tf „ half-morocco • • 5 U C 

" No eolloetion of proM flotioni, by any single author, eoDtahn the lanBo variety 
of experience^ the same amplitude of knowledge and thought— the same oombina- 
lion of opposite extremes, harmonixed by an equal mastership of art; here— liTelj 
and sparkling fancies; there, vigorous passion or practical wisdem— these works 
abound In illustrations that teach benevolence to the rich, and courage to the poor ; 
they glow with the love of freedom ; they speak a sympathy with all high asplratieaa, 
and all manly struggle : and where, in their more tragic portraitures, they deptct 
the dread images of guilt and woe, they so clear our judgment by profound analysts, 
while they move our hearts by terror or compassion, that we learn to detect and 
stifle in ourselves the evil thought which we see gradually unfolding itself into the 
guilty d99d.*»—EgtractJirom Buhcer Lytton and kii Works, 

The above are printed on superior paper, bound ^^ cloth. Eachvolume 
ia embellished with an Illustration ; ana this Standanl Edition ia admi- 
rably suited for private, select, and public Libraries. 

The odd Numbers and Parts to complete volumea may be obtained; 
and the complete series is now in course of issue in Three-halfpenny 
Weekly Number^ or in Monthly Parts, Sevenpence each. 

In 1 vol., price Sa. 6d. doth gilt. 

C0T7NT OF MONTE CHRISTO. ByALEXAMDEBDunAs. 
Goim>rising the Chateau d'lf, with 20 lUustrationa, drawn on 
Wood by M. Yi3entin, and executed by the best English engravera. 

** * Monte Christo' is Dumas' best production, and the work that will coarej his 
aame to the remembrance <rf fliture generations as a writer." 

In 8vo, cloth extra, price 2a. 6d. gilt back. 

FANNY, THE LITTLE MILLINER ; or, the Rich and 
the Poor. By Charles RowcBorr, Author of " Talea of the Golo> 
•ia," Ac. With 27 lUustrationa bjr Phia. 
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Z^otlon. 

UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF MR. AINSWORTH'S WORKS. 
In 1 voL demy 8yo, price 68. cloth, emblematically gUt. 

TOWER OF LONDON (The). By W. H. Ainsworth. 
With 40 Illustrations on Steel, and numerous EngraTings on Wood 
by Greorge Cruikshank. 

In 1 YoL demy Svo, price 5s. cloth, emblematically gilt. 

CRICHTON. By W. H. Ainsworth. With Steel Ulus- 
tratioDB, from designs by H. E. Browne. 

In 1 ToL demy 8to, price 5s. doth, emblematically gUt. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. By W. H. Ainsworth. With 
Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by Cruikshank, &c. 

In 1 Tol. demy Svo, price 6s. cloth, emblematically gilt. 

LANCASHIRE WITCHES. By W. H. Ainsworth. 
With 12 Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

In 1 vol. demy Svo, price 6s. cloth, emblematically gilt 

JACK SHEPPARD. By W. H. Ainsworth. Illustrated 
by Greorge Cruikshank. 

In 1 vol. demy 8to, price 58. cloth, emblematically gilt. 

ISER'S DAUGHTER By W. H. Ainsworth. IUus- 
trated by George Cruikshank. 

In 1 ToL demy Svo, price 68. doth, emblematicaUy gilt. 

|LD ST. PAUL'S. By W. H. Ainsworth. lUustrated 



M 







G 



by G«orge Cruikshank. 

In 1 Tol. demy 8to, price 6b. doth, emblematically gilt. 

TJY FAWKES. By W. H. Ainsworth. Illustrated 

by George Cruikshank. 

"It is seweely rarprlsing that Harrison Ainsworth should liave secured to himself 
ayery wide popolarity, when we consider how liappiljr he has chosen his themes. 
Sometimes, by the luckiest inspiration, he has chosen a romance of captivating and 
enthralling fascination, such as * Crichton,' the * Admirable Crichton.' Surely no 
one ever hit upon a wortliier hero of romance, not fh>m the days of Apuleius to 
those of Le Sage or of Bulwer Lytton. Sometimes the scene and the ysry title of 
his romance have been some renowned structure, a palace, a prison, or a fortress. 
It is thus with the * Tower of London,' * Windsor Castle,' * Old St. Paul's.' Scarcely 
less ability, or, rather, we should say, perhaps more correctly, scarcely less adroit-, 
nes> in the choice of a new theme, in the instance of one of his latest literary pro- 
ductions, vis., the * Star Chamber.' But the readers of filr. Ainsworth — and they 
now number thousands upon thousands— need hardly be informed of this ; and now 
that a uniform illustrated edition of his works is published, we do not doubt but Uiat 
this large number of readers even will be oonsiderably increase^ '* 'Sun, 
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In 1 Tol. fcap. 8to, price 3«. 6d. doth gilt, or with gQt edges, ^. 

FLITCH OF BACON (The) ; or, the Custom of Dunmow. 
A tale of English Home. By W. H. Ainbwobth, Esq. With 
lUoatratioDB hy John Gilbert. The Second Edition. 

** As a thoroo :hl7 nationftl ttoij— in tmth as well as in title a Tale of English 
Borne— It is the most acceptable of his many popular romances ; the happiest of hit 
many sueeessfal literary achieTements.'*— Siiw. 

** Certainly no cnstom was ever more popular ; the fkme of it is bruited thronghout 
the length and breadtii of the land. It is a subject that gives excellent scope to a 
writer of fiction ; and Mr. Ainsworth, by skilful treatment, has rendered it most 
entertaining. The materials are put together with dramatic force.**— Examfner. 

M In oar Judgment, one of the best of Mr. Ainsworth's romances."— &»>«•;» A Citixai. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, reduced to IZs. 6d. cloth, emblematically gilt ; or the 
2 vols, in 1, price 10s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt. 

CARLETON'S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
IRISH PEASANTRY. A new Pictorial Edition, with an 
Autobiographical Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and numeroos Illus- 
trations on Wood and Steel, by Phiz, &c. 

The following Tales and Sketches are comprised in this Edition : — 
Ned M'Eeown. The Donah, or the Horse Stealers. 

The Three Tasks. ! Phil Purcel, the Pig Driver. 

Shane Eadh*s Wedding. Greography of an Irish Oath. 

Larnr M'Farland's Wake. I The Llanham Shee. 



The Battle of the Factions. 

The Station. 

The Party Fight and Funeral 

The Lough Derg Pilgrim. 

The Hec^e School 

The Midnight Mass. 



Going to Maynooth. 

Phelim OToole's Courtship. 

The Poor Scholar. 

Wildgoose Lodge. 

Tubber Derg, or the Red WelL 

Neal Maione. 



Also, a Vew Cheap &e-Zfsae. 

In 5 vols. fcap. Svo, fancy boards, with new illustrations, 78. tf d. ; or 
in cloth extra, gilt^ with steel portrait, 10s. 

'* Unless another master hand like Carleton's should appear, it is in his pages, and 
his alone, that future generations must look for the truest and fullest picture of the 
Irish peasantry who will ere long have passed away from the troubled limd, and from 
the records of history."— i?i2in6ur«'A Review, Oct. 1852. 

•* Truly— intensely Iritix/'—Bktckioood, 

In 1 vol Svo, price 5s. cloth gilt ; or in 2 vols. 6s. 

CON CREGAN ; or, The Irish GH Bias. With 38 lUua- 
trations on Wood, and 29 on Steel, by Phiz. 
** Tills book, for real twa and humour, exceeds any that we know of. It must be 
really written by Lever ; for none other than the accomplished author of * Charlei 
O'Malley' could possibly be the writer of such a work." 

In Svo, cloth, full gilt, price 68. 

THE FORTUNES OF TORLOGH O'EmEN: a Tale 
of the Wars of King James. With Steel Illustrations by Phiz. 
** This stirring tale contains the best history of the Battle of the Boyne» and !i 
written with a master hand. It is fully equal to any of Lever's works."— O&aerver. 
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notion. 

In small 8to, price 4bs. cloth, emblematically gilt. 

POTTLETON LEGACY: a History of Town and 
Country Life. By Albert Smith. With lUuBtrationa by Phiz. 

" The characters are drawn with extraordinary accuracy, and in a rich vein of 
humour ; the descriptive parts prove that Mr. Smith's talent is not exclusively con- 
fined to the comic style : he evidently appreciates the beauties of nature in her 
sequestered haunts, and reproduces them with a free and graphic hand. The illus- 
trations by PhiE are in his best style."— S»jM<ay Times. 

In fcap. 16mo, price Is. sewed wrapper. 

THE NEW TALE OF A TUB. By F. W. N. Batlbt. 
Illustrated by Phiz. 
"Fun and humour from beginning to enA.*'—AtAenaum. 

OEIOnrAL irOVELS (Copyright Works). 

In crown 8yo, cloth extra, Ss. each. 

1. Jane Seton. By the author of '' The Romance of War." 

2. Miles Tremenhere. By Mrs. MaiUard, author of "Zingrathe 

Gipsy." 
8. Ferey Effingham. By the author of " Valentine Vox." 

4. Alderman Balph. By Adam Hornbook (Thomas Cooper). 

5. Saville House, an Historical Bomance of the Time of George I. 

6. Linny Lockwood. By Mrs. Crowe, author of "Susan Hopley." 

7. Walter Hurst. By Herbert Greville Pelham. 

8. Philip Bollo, or the Seottiih Musketeers. By the author of 

*« Jane Seton." 

9. The Iron Cousin, or Mutual Influence. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 

10. Matrimonial Shipwrecks. By the author of "Zingra the Gipsy." 

11. Lewell Pastures. By the author of Smugglers and Foresters." 

12. The Pride of Life. By Lady Scott, author of " The Henpecked 

Husband." 
18. Arron, or the Trials. By the author of ** Hamon and Cator." 

STANDABJ) NOVELS, &c. (mosfly Copyright Works). 

In fcap. 8yo, 2s. 6d. each, cloth extra. 

1. Bomance of War. By James Grant. 

2. Pride and Prejudice, and Sense and SensihUity. By Miss Austen. 
8. Adventures of an Aide-de-Gamp. By James Grant 

4. Whitefriars. By the author of ''Whitehall." 

5. Scarlet Letter, ft House of the Seven Oahles. By N. Hawthorne. 

6. Jasper Lyle, a Tale of Kafirland. By Mrs. Ward. 

7. Grace and Isabel, and Charms and Counter Charms. M'Intosh. 

8. Scottish Cavalier. By the author of " The Romance of War." 

9. Becluse of Korway, and Knight of St. John. By Miss Porter. 

10. Jane Sinclair, The Clarionet, and other Tales. By W. Carieton. 

11. Discipline, and Self-Control. By Mrs. Brunton. 

12. Kight Side of Nature. By Mrs. Crowe. 

13. Uncle Tom's Cabin, and the White Slave. 

14. WhitehaU. By the author of " Whitefriars." 

[Standard Novels, oonianiaed, bm page 11 
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8TAKDARD NOVELS, Ib. 6d. yoIi. oloth eztn^-^ofKimwd. 

106. learltt Lttttr. By N. Hawthorne. 

107. EoiiM with th0 Beren OaUM. By N. Hawthorne. 

108. Adelaide Lindsay. Editedbytheauthor of "Emilia Wyndham." 

109. Oraee and Isabel By Miss M'lntosh. 

110. Lilias BaTenaat By Misi Stewart 

111. Diseipline. By Mra. Brunton. 

112. Zingra the Gipsy. By Mrs. Maillard. 
118. Valerie. By Captain Manyatt 

114. Soldier of Fortune. By Captain Curling. 
116. Helen Charteris. By Mrs. Ward. 

116. Passion and Prindple. By Mrs. Grey. 

117. Compulsory Marriage. By Mrs. Maillard. 

118. Weodreere Manor. By Mrs. D'Orsay. 

119. The Albatross. By W. H. Kingston. 

120. Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

121. Caleb Williams. By W. Godwin. 

122. St. James's. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
128. Bockingham. By the author of *' Electra." 

124. Money Lender By Mrs. Gore. 

125. Young Prima Bonna. By Mrs. Grey. 

126. James the Second. Edited by W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

127. Miser's Daughter. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

128. Curse of Oold (The). By R. W. Jameson. 

129. Serf Sisters (The). By J. Harwood, Esq. 

FlCnOir, EUHOBOTTS Airo COMIC. 

In fcap. 8yo, price Is. 6d. cloth extra. 

180. Bundle of Crowquills. With Cuts. B7 Alfred CrowquilL 

181. Christmas Day: How it was Spent By Le-Kos. 

182. Hobbs' and the Bobbs' (The). By Crayon. 
138. Fun. With Plates. By Alfred GrowquiU. 

184. Salmagundi By Washington Irving. 

185. Xniekerbooker's Kew York. By Washington Irring. 

186. Couneil of Pour, Ac. Ac. By Wallbridge Lunn. 

187. Acting Charades. By Miss Bowman. 

188. Pippins and Pies. With Cuts. By Stirling Coyne. 

ncnnoTrs tales and nabbatives. 

In fcap. Svo, price Is. 6d. doth extra. 

189. Beminiseenees of a Retired Physician. 

140. Tales and Sketches. By Edgar A. Poe. 

141. Wolfort's Boost. By Washington Irving. 

In fcap. 8to, price 2s. 6d. cloth extr^ 

142. Twiee-Told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

148. Knickerbocker's New York, and Salmagundi. By W. Irving. 
144. Palmyra— Bome and the Early Christians. By Kev. W. Waie. 



